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CHAPTER XXXV. 
TIDINGS. 
E did not at all betray the fear 

i that might have been expect- 
ed in the case of a man who, believing 
that a certain woman has been dead 
for some months, sudcenly finds her 
standing before him in the streets. 
The terror too plainly was all on her 
side. Even by the light of the gas 
lamps, and even through that thick 
veil, he saw the frightened stare of 
her eyes; and when she spoke it was 
with a hurried and harsh voice not like 
that of the Violet of old. 

“*Ts this an accident ?”’ she demand- 
ed, abruptly. 

‘*No,” he stammered. ‘‘It was 
an accident certainly that I heard from 
young Dowse about you—that is to 
say——”” 

‘Does he know who I am?” she 
again demanded, with the same ab- 
ruptness: her hands were clenched, 
and her face deadly pale. 

** No, he does not.” 

‘* Nor any one ?” 

‘*No one but myself. I waited to 
make sure. Violet, why have you 
done all this ?” 

She paid no heed to him. For a 
second or two she remained silent; 
then she said vehemently : 

**No one knows but yourself. You 
must give me your word of honor— 
you must swear to me—that not an- 
other human being shall ever know !” 


He almost retreated a step, bewil- 
dered, 

‘* Violet,” said he, in a protesting 
way, ‘‘I don’t understand you. You 
—you don't know how sorry we have 
all been—and—and you expect me not 
to go with such good news to your 
father, and others. It would be mad- 
ness—you have no right to inflict such 
pain upon them, merely because of a 
mad freak. I don’t understand it.” 

‘*No, and you never would under- 
stand it,” she said, bitteriy, ‘if I ex- 
plained it to you a hundred times over. 
It is a mad freak? You think I was 
pleasing myself, and grieving others 
unnecessarily ? Well, that is no mat- 
ter. What any one thinks of me is no 
matter now.” 

She uttered these last words in an 
absent way. Even he was struck by 
the tone of tragic despair in them; he 
could not understand this strange 
thing. 

‘*Come, Violet,” said he, ‘* you have 
made a great mistake; but nobody 
will think anything about it—we shall 
all be so glad to get you back again. 
You and I were not great friends when 
we last saw each other; but now— 
well, you must let me share in the 
happiness you will cause to every one. 
No one will ask you any questions you 
don’t wish to answer. You will have 
everything your ownway. You won't 
be asked to do anything you don’t 
like.” 
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He was talking almost at random, 
for he was very much excited; and be- 
hind all this garrulous speech his brain 
was busy working with all sorts of 
other speculations. Was it possible 
she had run away because she had 
found herself miserable up in the north? 
Was it the prospect of her marriage 
with James Drummond that was the 
cause of her misery? And now—see- 
ing how definitely she had testified to 
her repugnance—was it not possible 
that she might be induced to revert to 
her earlier friend, who now stood be- 
side her, and who had mourned her 
loss with much sincerity of feeling ? 

‘*You don’t -know—you don’t 
know,” she said sadly, in answer to 
all these solicitations of his. ‘‘ You 
talk to me as if I were a spoiled child, 
who had run away from home. My 
own way ?—was there anything in 
which I did not have my own way, 
while I lived with those good friends ? 
It was not that at all. Iwas the cause 
of great unhappiness; and—and I 
loved them; and—and I knew it was 
better for them and every one to think 
that I was dead.” 

‘*T am sure you are mistaken,” said 
he, earnestly, yet he saw how little 
effect his words had. They seemed 
to go by the settled sorrow of that 
pale face. ‘‘The greatest unhappiness 
they could have known was your death.” 

‘* That will all pass away,” she said. 
‘*T considered that. They will be 
grieved for a time—forI think they 
liked me, in spite of—in spite of every- 
thing; but afterward, it will be all 
right. Now,” she added, with re- 
newed decision, ‘‘ you must give me 
that promise.” 

Bewildered as he was, he had still 
sufficient strength left him to resist 
that demand; and he did so boldly. 
But she was fully as firm. At length 
he asked to be allowed some time to 
consider. Would she give him till the 
following evening, when he could 
meet her again? 

**No,” said she, ‘‘ you must promise 
now, absolutely. And we must not 
meet again.” 
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**- You have no right to make such a 
demand,” said he warmly. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say that I ought to let your 
father remain in ignorance that you 
are alive ?” 

‘* You had no right to discover my 
secret,” she said, quite as warmly. 

‘* Wait a minute—let me think,” he 
said, resolved not to stumble into some 
irretrievable blunder. 

They were now walking up and 
down Great Marlborough street, slow- 
ly pacing the almost deserted pave- 
ment. It was only when they passed 
a gas lamp that he could catch a 
glimpse through the veil of that pale 
face and the dark eyes he used to 
know. Well, as they walked so, in 
silence, Miller struggled hard to keep 
all his wits about him in this serious 
crisis. He knew the decision of which 
this girl was capable; if he did not at 
least pretend to accede, there was no 
saying what further rashness on her 
part might not result. His first point 
was to gain time. Supposing he did 
promise, he might talk her over after- 
ward. Moreover, by yielding so far, 
he might induce her to reconsider that 
resolve of hers that they should not 
meet again. He was an acute young 
man after all; and he saw what an ad- 
vantageous position it would be for 
him to become her only friend. He 
would make a show of furthering even 
her wildest projects, for the present. 

He had never been madly in love 
with this girl; but, so far as his nature 
allowed him, he had cherished a high 
regard for her; he had warmly ad- 
mired her good looks and fine figure; 
he had even been fascinated in a way 
by her high courage and frankness; 
and his imagination had at one time 
painted pleasant pictures of her seated 
at the head of his dinner table. Now 
once more that fancy flitted before his 
mental vision. She was alone; she 
was friendless; she was living in poor 
lodgings (he had tracked her home 
twice, and made all sorts of inquiries 
about her, before actually confronting 
her); she was a woman, and surely 
subject to persuasion. 
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‘‘ Violet,” said he, and he stopped 
foramoment, ‘‘I give you my word of 
honor not to let a human being know 
—until you give me leave. Will that 
do?” 

She took his hand and pressed it 
warmly. She was grateful to him. 

‘*And now,” she said, somewhat 
sadly, ‘‘ before we part—and you must 
never seek to see me again—will you 
tell me something about—about my 
friends? It will be the last that I shall 
hear of them, I suppose.” 

“* Violet,” said he with more impulse 
than was common with him, ‘I can 
not bear to see you so miserable; you 
have not deserved it.” 

‘*‘T am not miserable,” shesaid. ‘‘I 
should be more miserable if I were 
causing pain to those whom I love. 
And as for what I have deserved, well, 
who can tell that? I don’t see any 
one who gets just what he deserves. I 
know those who ought to have every- 
thing in the world, because they lead 
such noble and beautiful lives 4 

He knew well to whom she was re- 
ferring. 

‘And I know others—well, you 
may call them unlucky perhaps—but 
they are not so distressed about their 
misery as they might be—if only they 
know——” 

A sort of stifled sob arrested his at- 
tention. He had not seen that, under- 
neath her veil, tears had been stealthi- 
ly running down her cheeks. 

** Violet,” said he, ‘‘I am very sor- 
ry. And I don’t understand why you 
should be unhappy. Nobody would 
have thought you were born one of the 
unlucky ones.” 

‘*Tam not unhappy,” she asserted, 
making an effort to regain her compo- 
sure. ‘* Tell me how my father is. Is 
he in London? Have you been to 
Euston Square lately ?” 

He told her all he knew of the North 
family; and indeed he was pretty well 
acquainted with them, for he called 
upon Lady North and her daughters 
regularly. Then he paused. 

** And Mr. Drummond—how is he ?” 
she asked calmly, as they walked along. 





**He has been very ill.” 

She stopped suddenly as if some 
pain had throbbed through her heart. 

‘*Isheill now? Ishe better?” 

‘** Well,” said he, telling an untruth 
that he had deliberately prepared, ‘‘I 
haven’t exactly heard lately. It was 
rheumatic fever, I believe; he has 
been walking a great deal at night, 
and he got wet once or twice.” 

‘*But—but you say he is better?” 
she said, and there was an urgent en- 
treaty in her voice. 

**T can’t exactly tell you,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I have not been over there 
since they returned from Scotland; I 
only hear of them through Lady North. 
But if you like I will make inquiries.” 

‘** Yes, yes!” she said, eagerly. 

**And I can come and tell you.” 

‘““When? To-morrow? Can you 
ask to-morrow ?” 

He had gained his point. She was 
to see him again. 

** Yes, I can make inquiries to-mor- 
row, and let you know in the evening. 
Where shall I see you? CanTI call at 
your lodgings—or is there any friend’s 
house | 

**No,” she answered, quickly. ‘‘We 
must meet here, I suppose.” 

** At the same hour ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘And now, shall I walk up with 
you to Titchfield street ?” 

She stared at him. 

‘*How do you know I live there ?” 
she asked sharply. 

‘*Well,” said he, with an air of 
apology, ‘‘I had to make sure before 
I spoke to you—I was anxious not 
to make any mistake.” 

‘*Good-bye, then,” said she, and 
she held out herhand, ‘‘ You know 
you have given me your word of honor 
that no human being shall know what 
you have found cut.” 

And so they parted; but she, in- 
stead of going straight to her lodg- 
ings in Great Titchfield street, walked 
with surprising swiftness to Mrs. Rob- 
erts’s hotel. She found that buxom 
dame disengaged, and begged a few 
minutes’ talk of her. When they were 
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in a room together, she quickly asked 
her companion to tell her all she knew 
about rheumatic fever. Was it dan- 
gerous? Did it last long? Was it 
painful? What brought iton? And 
so forth. 

Most middle-aged women are ex- 
tremely proud of their knowledge of 
diseases, and like to talk about them. 
Mrs. Roberts, wondering not a little 
at the extreme anxiety the girl showed, 
delivered a rambling sort of lecture on 
rheumatic fever, its causes, symptoms, 
and results. 

‘*But—but you don’t mean to say,” 
said the girl, piteously, ‘‘ that it always 
leaves behind it the seeds of lung dis- 
ease or heart disease ?” 

**Oh, no not always.” 

‘*One might recover from it, and 
become quite strong again ?” she said, 
eagerly. 

“*Oh, yes, certainly.” 

‘* Especially if one were a man with 
a sound constitution, who had always 
been in the habit of walking much in 
the open air—very much indeed. I 
should think now it was quite possi- 
ble for a man to recover completely, 
and be quite as well as ever?” 

**T believe so,” said the landlady, 
with increasing wonder. 

The girl sat silent for a moment or 
two. 

‘Is it so very, very painful, Mrs. 
Roberts?” she said suddenly, with 
her hands clasped on her knees before 
her. ‘*‘What can you do? Is there 
anything you can do? Can you buy 
anything for one who has that fever— 
and take him anything ?” 

Some wild notion that she would 
like to buy all the world if only that 
would mitigate the sufferings of her 
friend crossed the brain of this mil- 
lionaire, this Croesus, who had £15 
sterling in her trunk. 

**No,” said Mrs. Roberts looking at 
her, ‘‘not unless he was a poor man, 
and then you could see he had a good 
doctor, and money for the little deli- 
eacies an invalid needs.” 

‘*He is not that,” she said absently. 
A short time thereafter she took her 
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leave, thanking Mrs. Roberts for her 
kindness. She walked across to Great 
Titchfield street, and entered the 
house. As she was going up stairs she 
met her landlady’s son, a small boy of 
ten or so; and:she said to him: 

‘“*Tommy, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Come into my room, 
will you?” 

She lit the gas, got out a sheet of 
paper, pen, and ink, and placed these 
on the table. 

‘*Now, Tommy,” said she, ‘I want 
you to write something for me like a 
good boy, and you shall have tea with 
me afterward.” 

Tommy did not quite understand, 
but he obediently sat down at the ta- 
ble and took the pen in hand. 

‘““Write straight across the page, 
‘These flowers.’ ” 

* These flowers,’ the boy wrote. 

‘*** Are sent to Mr. Drummond.’” 

‘ Are sent to Mr. Drummond,’ he wrote 
in his big, sprawling hand. 

‘* «From one.’ ” 

‘ From one.’ 

‘* © Who received.’ ” 

‘ Who received.’ 

‘¢*Great kindness from him.’” 

* Great kindness from him.’ 

She was sitting on the sofa behind 
him as she dictated the words; he 
with his head bent over the paper. 
As she did not continue he remained 
waiting for a second or two; and then, 
as she was still silent, he turned round, 
He saw then that she had fallen back 
on the couch, and was lying there as 
one dead, her face of a ghastly pallor, 
her arms extended by her side. The 
small boy was terribly frightened, and 
he ran out of the room, and down the 
stairs, until he found his mother. 

‘*She’s dead,” he said. 

‘* Who is dead ?”” the woman cried, 
with a slight scream. 

‘“‘The lady. She is lying dead on 
the sofa.” 

It was not true, however, that the 
girl was dead. No such good fortune 
had befallen her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IN A THEATRE, 


Mriter had heard quite recently 
about Mr. Drummond; but he thought 
he might as well go up and call upon 
the Norths, just on the chance of their 
having received later news. So he 
went to Euston square on the after- 
noon of the day following his inter- 
view with Violet; and there he was 
received by Anatolia. 

‘*Mamma has just left,” she said, 
‘*to go and see how Mr. Drummond 
is. I fear he is very ill.” 

‘“‘T must go and call on him too,” 
said the young man, with some com- 
punction. ‘‘ We were not very good 
friends when we parted in the High- 
lands; but one must not mind that at 
such a time.” 

“That was a terrible thing, that 
visit to the Highlands,” said Anatolia 
with a sigh, for the girl, unlovely as 
she was of face, had a tender heart. 
‘*Poor Violet ! We never knew how 
fond we were of her until she was 
taken away from us. I suppose it is 
always so. Papa has never been the 
same man since; I doubt whether he 
will ever get over it. He was fonder 
of her than of any one of us. And 
Mr. Drummond too. Do you know 
what his sister told us ‘—that no one, 
since Violet was drowned, has ever 
seen him laugh.” 

Miller knew that his face was flush- 
ed with embarrassment; he got away 
from that dangerous topic. 

‘It is true, I suppose, that he 
brought this fever on by walking about 
at night ¢” 

‘*So his sister says. She says he al- 
ways grew restless in the evening, just 
about the hour when they used to 
gather round the fire—that was, when 
Violet was living with them—and when 
they used to begin to talk and chat. 
And he could not remain quiet; he 
would suddenly get up, and put on his 
boots, and go out—no matter whether 
it was raining or not—and they never 
knew at what hour he would return in 
the morning. Sometimes they found 
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his clothes in the morning soaked 
through.” 

“* Well, that was enough to kill any- 
body,” Miller said, he being a sensible 
young man, ‘‘and he ought to have 
known that. It was madness to go on 
like that—I cannot understand it. 
People are really very foolish about 
such things. You will find women— 
delicate women—going without any- 
thing to eat from ten in the morning 
till half-past seven at night, simply 
because they won’t take the trouble to 
order luncheon. Now, Mr. Drum- 
mond must have known that he was 
inviting an attack of illness of some 
sort.” 

‘*Tt was very strange how passion- 
ately fond of these people poor Violet 
was, They seemed to make up the 
whole of the world to her. And it 
was so sad to think that she came by 
her death through their kindness, 
You know that is what troubles papa 
so much, I believe—the thought that 
he should have allowed her to go away 
with them by herself; but mamma 
says to him that, of course, it was a 
pure accident, such as might have hap- 
pened to any one, in any circum- 
stances. I believe Mrs. Warrener was 
always against that bathing.” 

‘* Still, it was not the bathing, you 
know,” he said; and then, after a few 
general inquiries, he left. 

He met Violet in Great Marlborough 
street; and he could see that she was 
very anxious and excited. 

‘* How is he?” she said eagerly. 

‘*He is no worse anyhow,” said the 
young man. ‘‘But look here, Violet. 
I have been thinking since I saw you 
last night, that we cannot walk up and 
down here—I cannot talk to you prop- 
erly; and besides, some one might sce 
you. Now, I went this afternoon and 
got a box at the Princess’s—it is just 
over the way—will you go in there for 
half an hour?” 

The proposal had something ghastly 
in it, from which she instinctively re- 
coiled. To go to a theatre ?—she who 
was wedded to sorrow, and the cem- 
panion of sorrow. 
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**T could not do that,” she said, al- 
most shuddering. 

‘*But look here, Violet; no one can 
see you; we shall be able to talk free- 
ly; and you need not pay the least at- 
tention to the stage.” 

‘* They will see me as we go in,” she 
said. 

‘*Not a bit of it. Your veil is so 
thick that no one would recognize you 
unless he was as familiar with your 
way of walking as I am. We have 
only to run up a few steps of a stair; 
and then we are in the box, shut off 
from every one, and you can sit com- 
fortalbly while I tell you all the 
news.” 

She hesitated; but after all it seem- 
ed the lesser of the two evils. She did 
not at all like this business of meeting 
@ young man by appointment, and 
walking up and down a pavement with 
him under the flashing glare of the gas 
lamps. She might be safer in the the- 
atre. Besides, the excitement of the 
previous evening had left her feverish 
and weak; at the present moment she 
felt almost too tired to stand. And 
so, with some strange fancies and re- 
collections running through her head, 
she suffered herself to be conducted 
into this theatre, led up the stairs, and 
into the box. 

The performances had not begun, 
and there were few people present; 
but the orchestra were pounding away 
at a noisy waltz, as if they would drive 
some animation into the deserted 
house. How the great violins groan- 
ed, and the little ones squealed, and 
the brazen instruments trumpeted out 
their staccato notes! To her there 
was a horrible dissonance in this music 
—it was a dance of death—the laugh- 
ter of skulls. 

And in the midst of this ghastly 
noise she heard all that George Miller 
had to tell her, or rather, all that he 
considered it prudent to tell her. He 
did not consider himself bound to tell 
Violet of what Mrs. Warrener had told 
Anatolia North; Violet had not sent 
him on that quest; it was none of his 
business. She listened with an air of 
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mute misery; her first eager anxiety 
had been sadly allayed. 

The curtain was drawn up; a young 
man with white trousers, and his hat 
on the side of his head, appeared in a 
drawing-room, and began to flirt with 
a pert maid-servant who was laying 
the breakfast table. Perhaps it is only 
in theatrical drawing-rooms that young 
gentlemen wear their hats, and that 
people take their meals; but no mat- 
ter. The dialogue was excessively 
funny. The gods roared at it. There 
was a joke about giving a bun to a cat, 
which was side-splitting. 

‘*But you have not seen him to- 
day,” said Violet; she was sitting be- 
hind the curtain of the box, her head 
bent down, her hands tightly folded. 

‘*No, [have not,” he answered. ‘‘I 
have not been over there since they 
came back from the Highlands. But 
I will go over to-morrow, and in the 
evening I could tell you.” 

He was more and more rendering 
himself necessary to her; when he 
made this proposal she scarcely remem- 
bered that it would involve another 
appointment. 

‘*Tt is so miserable not to be able to 
go and see him for one’s self—I would 
give my life just to shake hands with 
him once—only once,” she said, with 
a gesture almost of despair. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it would have been better if I had 
gone away without hearing of his be- 
ing ill. Icando nothing. And now 
I cannot go away until I know he is 
better—I should be haunted with fears 
from morning till night.” 

‘*But where are you going, Violet ?” 
said he in amazement; there was some- 
thing about the tone of her voice that 
struck him, 

‘‘T am going away,” she said sim- 
ply, ‘‘away from England, and from 
every one that I ever knew, so that I 
shall remain to them as if I were really 
dead. When I die they will never 
hear of it. When I leave England you 
too must think of me as one that is 
dead.” 

At this moment there was a crash on 
the stage that startled him. The 
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young man in the light trousers, io es- 
cape from the broom of the maid-ser- 
vant, had jumped out of window, and 
apparently fallen through a conserva- 
tory. There was a great smashing of 
glass; and the people in the gallery 
again screamed with laughter. The 
fun was too rich. 

‘**Oh, that is folly,” he said; but he 
thought it prudent not to argue with 
her just at that moment. He would 
rather endeavor to entangle her into 
relations with himself; and just then 
a happy notion occurred to him. 

‘*Look here, Violet. It is only 
half-past seven. If you are so anxious 
to know how he is, what do you say to 
driving over there with me, and I will 
go in and ask? I could get you a 
hired carriage in about twenty min- 
utes—that would be so much more 
comfortable than a cab. You will 
have to go home first in any case—to 
tea or dinner, or whatever you have. 
Then I could call for you.” 

It was a strong temptation; she was 
30 eager to have authentic news of her 
friend in his trouble. And then there 
was some sort of fascination in the 
idea of her being near him—of seeing 
once more the familiar small house— 
of looking even from the outside at 
rooms which she had learned to love. 
Yes, she would go. 

‘* But you must not call for me,” she 
said. ‘*At eight o’clock I will be at 
the corner of Oxford street and Great 
Portland street; will that do?” 

** Certainly.” 

They left the box; it is to be hoped 
that the artists on the stage were not 
insulted; these two who were going 
away had no intention of expressing 
their disapproval of that mirth-provok- 
ing performance, 

Punctually at eight she appeared at 
the appointed place; and she had not 
to wait more than a minute or so. 

“IT have been thinking,” she said, 
when she got inside, ‘‘ that I must not 
go near the house. Will you tell the 
man to drive up Denmark hill and put 
me out at Champion hill? 1 will wait 
for you there.” 
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‘*T will do whatever yeu like, Vio- 
let,” said he. ‘But I really don’t 
know, mind you, whether I am right 
in becoming a party to all this secrecy. 
I never heard of such a thing in my 
life. I can't understand it.” 

She did not answer that there were 
many things which even Mr. Miller, 
with all his shrewdness and his knowl- 
edge of club life, could not under- 
stand. She answered simply: 

‘* You have given me your promise; 
I hope you are not considering whether 
you would be justified in breaking 
that ?” 

‘*Oh, no, not at all,” said he quick- 
ly. ‘‘Of course, you have my prom- 
ise. That’s quite right. But really, 
you know, Violet——” 

‘*Would you rather not drive me 
over to Champion hill?” she said. 
‘If it is any trouble to you—if you 
think you ought not to go—pray stop 
the man at once. I can walk back to 
my lodgings.” 

‘** Violet,” said he, and there was a 
friendly smile on his face, ‘‘ you are 
just the same asever. Do you remem- 
ber one drive we took together long 
ago? Do you remember proposing to 
stop the man before we had been ten 
minutes on the way? You were al- 
ways proud and quick. Now you 
know I will do anything to serve you. 
It was in your own interest I remon 
strated with you. Why should you go 
away? Why shouldn’t you tell your 
friends? They would be delighted to 
forgive you for all the grief they have 
suffered in the gladness of seeing you 
again.” 

The gentleness and friendliness of 
his speech touched her; but she only 
said, in a sad and resigned way: 

**You do not know all that drove 
me to take that step; it is no use 
speaking of that now. Yes, I remem- 
ber that drive—it seems a long time 
ago; but I always think of the day as 
a white one, the air was so clear and 
full of light. What children we were 
—quarrelling about nothing—and en- 
joying the mischief of running away. 
My father was very good to you in 
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everlooking that escapade. I think 
he was amused at the audacity with 
which you went and told him all 
about it. You did not see him to- 
day?” 

ss No.” 

‘* Poor papa |” 

She remained silent for some time; 
and by-and-by they got down to West- 
minster bridge. It was the first time 
she had seen the river since her visit 
to Scotland. Now a faint moonlight 
showed the Houses of Parliament, and 
the embankment, and the broad stream 
in hues of blue and gray; and there 
were far lines of gas lamps burning 
like threaded jewels of gold; and 
there were rich, soft shadows lying 
along the houses and wharves of the 
Surrey side. 

‘*T have seen the river so often like 
that; it is a beautiful sight,” she said 
absently; she was thinking that in the 
distant country to which she was go- 
ing she would be able to conjure up 
this picture of blue-gray mist and 
golden stars. 

When they drove, too, out by Ken 
nington church, and so onward to 
Denmark hill, she seemed to be re- 
newing acquaintance with scenes once 
familiar to her, and doing so only to 
bid them good-bye. Perhaps she was 
looking at them for the last time: or 
could she not come over once more— 
just on the eve of her departure— 
to leave those flowers, and the rudely 
written message, at the threshold of the 
house of her friend and her beloved 
one, as a mute token of farewell ? 

Under the great trees, up here on 
the brow of the hill, there was abun- 
“ant shadow; and she got out from the 
carriage. 

‘*Sha’n’t you be afraid to remain 
here all by yourself ?” said he. 

“* Not at all.” 

‘*T may be some time——” 

** Yes,” said she quickly. ‘*I hope 
you will be able to see him—and tell 
me how he looks—and what he speaks 
about. I will wait any time—I will 
wait an hour, if that is necessary—and 
indeed I am greatly obliged to you.” 
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He left her, and she continued pac- 
ing up and down, under the trees, in 
the chill night. Then she walked 
along to the top of Green lane; and 
behold! before her stretched the 
broad valley, filled with the gray mist 
of the moonlight, and silent as death. 
The old refrain came back to her, to 
deepen the sore pain at her heart: 
‘* Far away in the beautiful meadows is 
the house of my home—many a time I 
went out from it into the valley. Oh, 
you beautiful, still valley, I greet you 
a thousand times, Farewell—fare- 
well !” 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
AN EPITAPH. 

Mrs. WARRENER came into the 
room looking pale and tired. She 
was dressed in deep mourning—that 
was for Violet. And when she saw 
this young man standing before her, 
she was for a moment or two deeply 
moved; it was in very different cir- 
cumstances—which his presence now 
instantly recalled to her—tlat they had 
last met. 

He made no apology to her for not 
having visited them before; he felt 
that any personal matter of his own 
was too trivial to need mention. He 
said how sorry he was to have heard 
that her brother was ill; and how was 
he now ? 

‘*Sit down, Mr. Miller,” said the 
pale, anxious-eyed woman. ‘He is 
just about the same this evening. He 
is very low indeed; but the doctor 
says he must have had a fine constitu- 
tion, and he is making a good fight. 
You see he brought himself down so 
by these walkings-out at night; and 
we could not prevent him.” 

‘Of course there is no actual dan- 
ger,” said the young man. 

‘*T think not now,” was the answer. 
‘‘T think he is well om the turn; but 
his mind wanders a good deal yet. 
Well, well, some sad changes have , 
taken place since we last saw you, Mr. 
Miller.” 
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The little woman sighed ; it was not 
alone of her brother she was thinking. 

**Yes,” said he, rather uncomfort- 
ably; he hoped she would not speak 
about Violet. 

‘It is only quite recently,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that I have discovered—well, 
perhaps there is no use talking about 
it now. What might have been if 
our poor Violet had lived—there is not 
much use in talking about that now. 
But it made me very unhappy at the 
time to see you and her at cross pur- 
poses. I could see that she was great- 
ly troubled byit. She is at rest now.” 

‘Well, I must not take you away 
from the sick-room, Mrs. Warrener, if 
you are attending upon your brother,” 
said Mr. Miller. 

‘*T am not at present,” she said. 
Somehow she seemed to be glad of the 
young man’s presence: he was a link 
between her and happy times. ‘‘ The 
nurse has gone in. Lady North was 
over here today. They have given up 
all hope of finding poor Violet’s body. 
If she were alive, I know where the 
poor girl would be at this moment. 
And how my brother talks about her 
in his rambling fancies—he sees her 
everywhere, he connects her with 
everything. Yes, I made a great mis- 
take about that; I had no idea his love 
for the girl was anything beyond a 
friendly affection; but even if she had 
lived, what then! The only thing I 
am sorry for now is that you and she 
had not made up your misunderstand- 
ing before the end.” 

When she said she knew where Vio- 
let would be at that moment, suppos- 
ing the girl were alive, a sort of super- 
stitious fear overcame him. He could 
almost imagine her listening outside 
the window to hear the news of her 
friend. If some one had knocked at 
the door just then, he wouid have 
jumped up and said, ‘‘ There is Vio- 
let |” 

‘*T suppose I could not see him for 
a minute or so,” he said, for he was 
determined to execute his commission 
thoroughly. 

‘*Oh dear, yes,” she said at once. 
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‘* But I am afraid he will not recognize 
you. The delirium has been rather 
bad this evening; though he is not 
nearly so weak as he was. Wili you 
please leave your hat here? a black 
hat always sets him off into fancies 
about undertakers.” 

He followed her into the sick-room; 
and as they entered the nurse left. 
There was no need for the young man 
to walk so noiselessly; the long, out- 
stretched figure on the bed took no ap- 
parent notice of his presence. But 
young Miller went over to the bed, 
and took up one of the thin, bony 
hands, and said: 

‘*T am glad to hear you are getting 
better, Mr. Drummond.” 

There was no languid indifference 
and apathy about this patient. The 
cheeks were a trifle hollow, but they 
were flushed as if with some excite- 
ment; and there was a brilliant light 
in the large, restless, scrutinizing 
eyes; and as George Miller spoke, an 
amused smile came to the thin and 
pale lips. 

**You are young Miller, I do be- 
lieve ?” said Mr. Drummond, looking 
curiously at his visitor. 

** Yes, I am glad to hear you have 
got over the worst now,” said the 
young man, saying what every one is 
supposed to say to an invalid. ‘* You 
must pull yourself together now, and 
fight the illness right out of the 
house.” 

‘*T had a strange dream about you, 
young Miller,” said the sick man, not 
heeding the counsel, ‘‘a very strange 
dream about you to-day, and about 
your cigars. Do you remember that 
big cigar that stretched across the val- 
ley from Sydenham Hill all the way 
to Grove Park; and you couldn’t have 
held it up except for the moonlight 
helping you—that was when Violet 
and the rest of us were walking on the 
ice, and you said that Chamounix 
was nothing to it. Do you know that 
stamping out the fire in the end of 
that cigar was murder—the poor, pit- 
eous, small red eye that you have to 
hunt for, and it comes through the 
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black again, and you kill it and stamp 
on it: that is murder. These dreams 
trouble one so; and after you have 
crept and crept all round the head- 
land—creeping flat through the brack- 
ens—and you signal Jimmy to bring 
the boat along—then all the curlews 
get up, and a great heron rises with 
its long legs hanging down in the air 
—then just as you have him covered 
with the gun, and you are trying to pull 
the trigger, and the trigger won’t go 
off, then down goes the heron into the 
water, and dives like a merganser, and 
you never see him again. The water 
becomes quite blank then; and you may 
walk day after day along the rocks, 
and you will see nothing at all there; 
you will only hear the plashing of the 
waves, and they know, but they will 
not give upthe secret, It is a terrible 
thing the silence of the shores, just 
after daybreak, if you are alone, and 
looking and looking and finding noth- 
ing but the continual noise of the 
waves.” 

His eyes had wandered away by this 
time; but he again directed his atten- 
tion to his visitor, and seemed to 
make some effort to arouse himself. 

‘*Young Miller, why don’t you sit 
down? Sarah, have we no wine in 
the house ?” 

‘“*Thank you, I would rather not 
have any,” said the young man. ‘‘ You 
must try and get rid of those dreams, 
Mr. Drummond. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to them. You know Christmas is 
coming on now; and you must get 
well and strong, to have a merry 
Christmas party.” 

‘Ts he coming along ?” he said ab- 
sently. ‘‘The tall white man in the 
winding-sheet. That is a ghastly sort 
of figure to come as a guest to a party; 
and there is snow about him, and he 
walks through the night . 
through the night. and then the stars 
are as silent as the waves are, and 
they will not give up the secret to you 
—you may cry to them, and stretch 
out your hands to them—it is no use 
at all.” 

His sister came over to him, and 
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placed her cool hand gently on his fore- 
head. 

‘* James,” she said, ‘‘ you must not 
talk any more now. You must be 
still.” 

He turned to his visitor, whom he 
did not seem to recognize now. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, if I have 
been talking too much. It is an old 
failing of mine—I hope you will for- 
give me. There was one once who 
used to like to listen to me—at least 
I thought so—she is gone away now— 
perhaps I am too talkative to stran- 
gers.” 

He remained silent for a short time, 
but only for a short time; for the rest- 
less fancy that drove him from topic 
to topic, from one speculation to an- 
other, in his moments of health and 
sanity, was rendered all the more mor- 
bidly active by this disease. 

‘** Sarah,” said he, quickly, ‘‘ I want 
you to read me that epitaph—I think 
there is something wrong in it—I am 
sure there is. Iam sorry to give you 
the trouble; but I must finish it to- 
night, you know.” 

To humor him she took down a card, 
that he had nailed up over the mantel- 
piece. It was an epitaph on the whole 
race of publishers. She read it slowly; 
and from time to time he corrected 
her accentuation of the Latin. 

‘*T knew It,” he said dreamily, ‘ it 
is all wrong. That was not what I 
meant at all. Now, Sarah, take a pen 
and some paper, and I will tell you 
what to write down.” 

‘*No, no, James,” his sister remon- 
strated. ‘‘ Another time will do very 
well. You must be still now.” 

‘*Tt will cnly take a minute,” he 


pleaded. ‘‘I have it all ready; I have 
dreamed it. I knew the other was ail 
wrong.” 


‘* Leave it over till to-morrow,” said 
young Miller, gently; but the sick 
man paid no attention to him. 

So Mrs. Warrener got the sheet of 
paper and sat down at the small table. 

‘* What shallI write, then, James ?” 

‘Tt is the epitaph; but not in Lat- 
in: for it ought to be known and read 
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by every one. Write now—aro you 
ready, Sarah ?” 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

‘* The sea that bore her away from 
us was not half as clear as her clear and 
beautiful soul——” 

He paused till the words were down; 
and then he went on, his look still di- 
rected toward her: 

‘¢ And the dark softness of her eyes 
was large, and mild, and generous, 
like the darkness of the night when it 
hushes the poor tired children of the 
world to sleep. Now she has gone, 
to some of us it seems as if the very 
light of our life had gone too—Sarah, 
why do youcry? The bitterness of it 
is past now; at least, if it is not, it 
must be hidden, and we must put a 
brave face on it; the world shall have 
no part in the secret, even if it should 
lie like a fire in your bosom, and burn, 
and burn, and drive you out into the 
cold night air. I think it was last 
night I was out and there 
was a voice I could hear somewhere in 
the dark—but it was far and far away. 
; Do you know what it said ? 
—O Willie’s gane to Melville castle, 
boots and spurs and a’—but it was far 
away, and there was no laughing in 
the song. But they had a great deal 
of laughter in these songs; and in the 
old time lovers were gay and joyous, 
and even when he was parting from 
his sweetheart, what did the jovial 
fellow say— 

Cae bring to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I go, 
A service to my bonny lassie ! 
That was the gallant way of saying 
good-bye; but it is all changed now— 
the poor trembling girl stands in a 
railway station, and the whistle of the 
engine as the train leaves seems to rend 
her heart in two; and the young man, 
he stands on the deck of the steam- 
er, and as the engines begin to throb, 
he can see nothing of his sweetheart 
on shore for the tears rushing into his 
eyes. The world is very full of all this 
misery; I don’t know how the old peo- 
ple in the old times wrote those merry 
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songs. But there is anend to it—there 
is an end; and the cruel pain in the 
heart will leave; and the sound of the 
waves will no longer haunt one—there 
will be peace and sleep.” 

He turned his head away, and lay 
still; George Miller seized the oppor- 
tunity of slipping out of the room, 
and Mrs. Warrener followed him, the 
nurse returning to her duties. 

‘*Tt is very sad,” said Miller, cast- 
ing about for some phrase of consola- 
tion, ‘‘but he does not appear to be 
suffering much pain.” 

‘“‘Not now; at one time it was 
dreadful. Did you notice how these 
fancies about poor Violet run through 
all he says ?” 

‘Yes; it is very strange—and very 
sad. Well, I hope, Mrs. Warrener, 
to hear better news when I call next.” 

He bade her good-bye, and went out 
into the chill December air. The 
moonlight was clearer up here than it 
had been over the Thames valley; in 
a few minutes after leaving Mr. Drum- 
mond’s house, he descried Violet slow- 
ly pacing along the empty thorough- 
fare. When he reached her, her anx- 
iety had so tortured her that she was 
unable to ask him the simplest ques- 
tion. She only stared at his face, as 
if she would read there what news he 
had to bring. 

‘* He is very ill, no doubt,” said he, 
“but not in danger—not actually in 
danger, you know, Violet. He wan- 
ders a little, you know, as a feverish 
person will, when he speaks to you; 
but he suffers not much pain now, and 
I hope he has got through all the worst 
of it.” 

‘*Do you mean,” said she, slowly 
‘*that he is delirious ?” 

‘* Well, yes——” 

‘* And there is nothing one can do 
—nothing !” sbe said, almost wildly. 
‘*Do you know what it is to have sym- 
pathy with one who is ill? It is this, 
that if you could save him a single 
pang, you would gash your wrist 
through with a knife—and—and I 
would do that! Oh, it is terrible— 
terrible. Here we are standing here— 
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in a beautiful night—everything quiet 
and pleasant—and both of us well and 
strong; and there he is lying with that 
deadly thing trying to poison him, 
and we are quite helpless! I flung 
away my friends, my home, everything 
I cared for, to save him anxiety and 
care; now his very life is in danger, 
and I can do nothing at all!” 

She was speaking in a strangely ex- 
cited way; but he did not fail to take 
note of these involuntary confessions. 
Perhaps his own hopes were rather 
dashed for the time; but he would 
wait and see. 

‘* Tt is not quite so bad as that, Vio- 
let,” said he. ‘‘I don’t suppose his 
life is actually in danger now; and— 
and he does not suffer much pain; and 
altogether you must hope for the best.” 

She seemed scarcely to listen to him. 
She stepped into the carriage, and 
took her seat, in silence; and in si- 
lence she was driven across the great 
world of London. His attempts to in- 
terest her in various alien matters met 
with but little success; there was a 
great care at her heart, and the shad- 
ow of it clouded her brow and troub- 
led her anxious eyes, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 

Mr. George MILLER had been 
plunged into all this business with 
much suddenness, and had had but 
little time to reflect. When, however, 
he came to regard his position with 
care and deliberation, the longer he 
looked at it the less he liked it. At 
first he had considered it to be one of 
great advantage. He alone knew of 
this girl’s whereabouts—of the very fact 
of her existence even: what more natu- 
ral than that she, homeless, friendless, 
and penniless, should cling to this one 
friend, who, in due course of time, 
would be proud to lead the truant 
back as his wife? He soon came to 
see that these speculations were use- 
less, To her he was merely a messen- 
ger, @ go-between. She was exceed- 
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ingly grateful to him; but it was only 
because he brought her tidings of 
James Drummond. All her interest, 
her very life, seemed to be wrapped up 
in this man. 

Now George Miller, being a cool- 
headed, shrewd, sensible sort of fel- 
low, when he saw that matters stood 
thus, began to look with some anxiety, 
and even annoyance, on the awkward 
responsibility he had incurred. It was 
all very well for him to promise not to 
reveal Violet’s secret; for then he only 
wanted to gain time, that so he might 
talk her over. But she would not 
even allow him to argue the matter 
with her. So it came to this, that he 
was to be made an accomplice in an 
act of cruel folly the like of which he 
had never heard before. That he 
** could not understand ” was to him a 
sufficient condemnation of Violet’s re- 
solve. He did not see the use of all 
this mystery. She herself was obvi- 
ously unhappy in going away; why 
could she not, like a reasonable per- 
son, get into a four-wheeled cab, drive 
up to Euston square, declare herself to 
her father, and have a comfortable 
luncheon, instead of sitting all day in 
a cold shop? But no; she would not 
even hear him speak of it. She had 
given him, on their first and second 
meetings, some vague hints as to the 
causes of her conduct; beyond that, 
nothing. And while he was inclined 
to become impatient over what he con- 
sidered to be her folly, there were 
times at which he did not even try to 
protest, for he was overawed by the 
tragic despair of her face. 

If George Miller had no love of mys- 
tery, Mr. Edward Dowse had plenty; 
and despite Miller’s reiterated asser- 
tions that the Miss Main in that Re- 
gent street place was not the Miss 
Main whom he had met in bygone 
years, young Dowse still clung to the 
fancy that Miller must know some- 
thing about the girl. 

‘¢ Well, she knows somebody in this 
club,” said young Dowse doggedly. 

George Miller was vexed and angry 
to have Violet spoken of at a club, 
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even under the name of Miss Main; 
but he dared not show his vexation. 

‘* How do you know that ?” said he 
lightly. 

‘*From the way she looked when- 
ever the club was mentioned. Oh, I 
am sure of it; and I shall find out 
sooner or later.” 

‘Write a poem about it, Dowse; 
write a poem about it,” said George 
Miller. 

This was sarcasm. Miller had a fine 
contempt for a man who could sit 
down in the daytime and bother his 
brains with piecing rhymes together. 
Indeed, he did not at all care for the 
society of Mr. Edward Dowse. He 
did not like to be seen in the club 
with a man who wore a Byronic collar 
and combed his ridiculously profuse 
hair down over his face. 

Perhaps there was a spice of mis- 
chief in the proposal which Edward 
Dowse placed before his mother, to the 
effect that she should ask Miss Main, 
and that he should ask Mr. George 
Miller, to come down to the Laurels on 
the same day, without previous inti- 
mation of the meeting. 

‘*No, no, Teddy,” his mother said 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ That is all your ro- 
mantic notions. You would find them 
strangers to each other; and Mr. Mil- 
ler might not like to meet at dinner a 
young lady whom he might afterward 
see at the desk in Regent street. Not 
that that is against her, so far as I am 
concerned, I am sure. I like the girl 
—she is most lady-like pe 

**Oh, you know quite well, mother, 
she was not brought up to that kind of 
thing.” 

‘** But I'll tell you what I'll do, Ted- 
dy, if you like,” continued his mo- 
ther. ‘‘I will ask her to spend Christ- 
mas day here. The poor girl must be 
dull in her lodgings.” 

Well, Teddy approved of that. He 
had not the slightest notion in the 
world of falling in love with Miss 
Main; but her presence in this remote 
little country-house would be an agree- 
able break to its monotony. Who 





could tell, too, but that some element 
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of the unexpected might be intro- 
duced into their Christmas festivities 
by this mysterious guest ? On Christ- 
mas night thoughts and fancies go far 
away; perhaps, in a sudden moment of 
confidence, she might be induced to 
tell them her story. That would tend 
to redeem the commonplaceness of the 
evening; a Christmas dinner consisting 
only of roast turkey, champagne, and 
plum-pudding was a poor affair. 

But Mr. Dowse, senior, who was 
commissioned to carry the invitation 
to Violet, added, or rather prefixed, 
something on his own account. 

‘*Miss Main,” said he, with a sort 
of facetious heartiness, ‘‘ do you know 
you have been looking very unwell 
lately? Do you know that? Well, 
we can’t have an invalid on our hands; 
people coming into the place would 
say that the contemplation of good 
designs in furniture had a bad effect 
on the spirits. Come, what do you 
say to taking a holiday or two, and 
running down to stay with Mrs. Dowse? 
You will get ahearty welcome. Come, 
is it to be a bargain ?” 

The girl looked up from her desk; 
she had been reading a newspaper, 
having nothing else to do at the mo- 
ment. 

‘*T am sure it is very kind of you, 
Mr. Dowse—and of Mrs. Dowse, too; 
but I assure you I don’t feel at all un- 
well at present.” 

**But I assure you I know you are 
not all right—you look troubled, fa- 
tigued. Come, think better of it.” 

‘*T could not leave London at pres- 
ent, sir,” she said. ‘‘I—I have a dear 
friend who is unwell.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear that,” said he. 
He was surprised. He had under- 
stood that she had not a single friend 
in London. But, taking it for grant- 
ed that it was some lady friend, he 
added: ‘* Well, at any time you may 
think of visiting her you ought to do 
so during the day. These cold and 
misty nights are dangerous.” 

‘*Thank you very much,” said she; 
she was glad to have no further de- 
mand for explanation. 
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‘*And here is another thing. Mrs. 
Dowse would be very glad if you would 
spend Christmas day with us.” 

‘It is really too good of you—of 
you both, sir,” said the girl, who was 
very much touched by this spontane- 
ous kindness on the part of people who 
were practically strangers to her. ‘‘I 
think, however, I must ask you to ex- 
cuse me.” 

He regarded her for a moment with 
some doubt. 

‘*You have some friends then with 
whom you will spend Christmas ?” 

‘*N—no, not exactly,” she statm- 
mered. 

‘* You don’t mean to say you prefer 
to spend Christmas evening all by 
yourself in your lodgings?” said Mr. 
Dowse with some amazement. 

‘* Perhaps—I—I don’t prefer it,” she 
said, with such obvious embarrass- 
ment, that he resolved not to press the 
invitation—‘‘ but—if you will tell Mrs. 
Dowse how much I thank her. I am 
afraid I cannot accept her kindness 
this time.” 

So there was no more said on that 
subject in Regent street. The whole 
position of the girl, however, was a 
fruitful topic of speculation, led by 
Mr. Dowse, junior, in the Berkshire 
drawing-room of an evening. It was 
observed, among other things, that 
she never availed herself of that per- 
mission to go and see her sick friend 
in the daytime. 

A few days passed, and a brighter 
look came to Miss Main’s face. She 
began to regain her old cheerful equa- 
nimity; she was as vivacious as ever 
in discussing those combinations of 
color and form about which father and 
son occasionally consulted her. They 
guessed that her sick friend was get- 
ting better. And they were right. 
That fierce fever had been at last over- 
thrown in its wrestle with a fine con- 
stitution. As George Miller carried, 
from time to time, this news to Violet 
North, he too could notice the grow- 
ing light of her face and the proud 
gladness of her eyes. 

**He will go away from London 
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when the mild spring weather comes 
in, will he not?” she said. ‘‘ Away 
to the south perhaps? Or is there any 
air so soft and sweet as that in the 
western Highlands? Perhaps he will 
go away in the Sea Pyot again—to 
Loch Salen and Ornsay, and Kyle 
Rhea——” 

‘**And you,” said he, ‘‘ where shall 
you be then ?” 

Her eyes grew distant but not sad. 

‘*No one will know that, and no 
one will care. And you must go and 
become great friends with Mr. Drum- 
mond again. When I think of youl 
shall think of you always as a holiday 
party; and either you are out on the 
hills shooting with old Peter, cr else 
you are away in the yacht, sailing 
round the islands, and getting into 
quiet bays in the evening. Mind you, 
I shall always think of you as having 
bright and beautiful weather, and of 
your being very merry.” 

‘“‘And what shail we think of 
you ?” 

‘*Nothing at all,” she said quite 
cheerfully. ‘‘You cannot always be 
mourning for dead people.” 

“*T suppose you have not consider- 
ed,” he said with some bitterness, 
‘“‘what my position will be. I shall 
see your relations and friends still sad- 
dened by thinking of your death, and 
know that I could with a word relieve 
them from this grief, and be unable to 
doso. I shall see them wearing black, 
and become a party to a hoax.” 

‘* All that will pass by,” she said. 
‘*TIt cannot last long; and poor Anato- 
lia will be glad to get out of black, 
because it does not suit her complex- 
ion. Poor Anatolia! I suppose she 
speaks quite klndly of me now?” 

‘*She does indeed.” 

‘* And Lady North too?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘“‘There now,” she said with a sad 
smile. ‘‘Don’t you see what good I 
have done already ? When I was with 
them—when I was alive—I was the 
cause of all sorts of quarrelling and ill 
temper; now they have forgotten all 
that; I have no doubt they would put 
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some flowers on my grave if only they 
knew where to find it.” 

He could find nothing at all jocular 
in the affair; but his anxiety and cm- 
barrassment at this moment arose from 
selfish motives rather than from any 
generous desire to restore Violet to her 
friends. As each day passed he saw 
the time of her intended flight coming 
nearer; and he grew more and more to 
dread the responsibility that had been 
thrust on him. He did not like hav- 
ing his hands cumbered with a mys- 
tery. For the rest of his life he would 
have to become a practised hypocrite 
in all his relations with some dozen 
persons whom he would be constantly 
meeting. All this annoyed him; and 
he knew that in a short time his last 
chance of protest would disappear. 

In fact, on this very evening, things 
reached a climax. Just before they 
parted, Violet paused for a moment, 
and said to him with some earnestness: 

** You must let me thank you most 
warmly for all this kindness you have 
shown me. [I shall never forget it.” 

‘*Well, mind you,” said he, ‘I 
have expressed no approval of your 
conduct. I think you are very wrong. 
I did what you asked me; but—but I 
am not responsible.” 

“*T understand,” she said quickly. 
‘*The responsibility is mine. Well, I 
am going to ask you for another favor, 
Will you lend me a hundred pounds ?” 

‘*A hundred pounds !” he said, but 
it was not the amount of the demand 
that caused his astonishment. 

‘*Yes,” she said calmly. ‘I will 
return it to you whenI can; but if you 
lend it me it may be some time before 
I can repay you. It will be a great fa- 
vor. I have been saving up money 
from my earnings to take me out of 
England, so that I should escape the 
risk of further discovery; but it is a 
slow process. If you lent me this 
money I could start at once. I am 
anxious to go, now that I know Mr. 
Drummond is better.” 

The young man remained silent. 
His first impulse was to say, ‘* You 
shall have a thousand !” for he could 
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not brook the idea of her considering 
him mean. Had he been better ac- 
quainted with the girl's nature he 
would have known that such an idea 
could never have occurred to her. 
However, a moment’s reflection check- 
ed this impulse; for he saw how the 
loan of this money would involve him 
more deeply than ever in a responsibil- 
ity which he was anxious to repudiate 
altogether. 

‘“*You must give me time to think 
about that,” said he; and then he add- 
ed hastily, ‘‘Of course you know, Vi- 
olet, it isn’t the money. You might 
have that, or anything else of mine, 
and welcome; but—but “4 

‘*It is merely a question of time,” 
she said calmly. ‘‘I am leaving Eng- 
land, and I shall never return to it. 
If you lend me this money I shall goa 
little sooner, that is all. If you don’t 
I must wait.” 

‘*Yes,” said he with considerable 
embarrassment. ‘But then you see I 
am helping to render it impossible for 
your friends to reclaim you. There is 
always the chance——” 

‘*How can there be any chance if 
you do not tell them? And I have 
trusted to your honor as regards that.” 

‘“‘There is always the chance, 
though,” he said stubbornly. ‘* Look 
at the chance that threw me in your 
way. Don’t you sce, Violet, that the 
Dowses know quite well you were not 
brought up to be aclerk. They know 
you belong to some good family—that 
there is a secret about it. And of 
course they will go on talking until 
they run against somebody who knows 
you—just as young Dowse did in my 
case.” 

‘*That is the greater reason why I 
should get away at once.” 

‘*But it is the very reason why I 
should not help you; because I believe 
you are acting wrongly, and I don't 
like to have any part in it.” 

‘*Then I must wait,” she said, in 
rather disappointed tones. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Mr. Dowse would lend it me—he is a 
very generous man.” 

“*Give me till to-morrow, Violet,” 














said Miller. ‘‘Or, let me see. It is 
the night after to-morrow I have to 
tell you about Mr. Drummond ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said. ‘‘I hope that will 
be the last time I shall have to trouble 
you.” 

“‘T will tell you about the money 
then.” 

They parted; and he went home to 
his rooms in Half-Moon street, with 
some serious trouble on his mind. It 
was quite clear that now Mr. Drum- 
mond was getting better, she would, 
if she were given this money, leave 
England at once. His aiding her in 
this project was an exceedingly grave 
matter. On the other hand, his per- 
sonal pride was touched. Could he at 
any time have believed that Violet 
North would condescend to ask him 
for a sum of money and that he would 
refuse her? Did she think he was 
afraid of not having it back again ? 
She had sopken of Mr. Dowse as a gen- 
erous man; was there not some con- 
trast lurking in her thoughts ? 

Then he began to argue out the mat- 
ter on a different line. If he lent her 
the money he was not responsible for 
the application of it. The gunsmith 
who sells a man a revolver with which 
a murder is subsequently committed, 
is no accessory in the crime. He had 
protested with all his might against 
this project of hers. After all, and in 
any case, he was not going to have it 
said of himself, by himself, that an old 
friend of his had demanded the loan 
of a paltry hundred pounds, and been 
refused. 

On the evening on which he was to 
see Violet—for the last time, according 
to her expressed wish—he went over 
to James Drummond’s house and made 
the usual inquiries. The answer was 
in every way favorable. Though the 
patient was still exceedingly weak, 
still he was slowly getting on toward 
recovery; and would he care to go in 
and see his sick friend for a few min- 
utes ? 

‘*Well, young Miller,” said Mr. 
Drummond, ‘‘have you come to play 
the good Samaritan again? Young 
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men of your age ought to be at the 
theatre, and balls, and that kind of 
thing, instead of visiting sick-rooms. 
Or are you fond of tragedy ?—only 
there would scarcely have been any- 
thing tragic in the death of such a 
frail and helpless victim as myself. 
Look at my hands. I believe the exe- 
cutioner took pity on me even after he 
had my head on the block—gave me a 
sort of parting kick, as it were, as a 
poor devil that wasn’t worth wasting . 
his strength on. Sit down and tell me 
what is going on. I am not allowed 
to read yet, and my sister and Amy— 
well, you know how women begin to 
read the newspapers to you—I believe 
they would begin with the advertise- 
ments and then go on to the police 
news.” 

The large, fine eyes were as keen and 
bright as ever, but there was nothing 
in them of that restless fire which Mil- 
ler had seen on his first visit. And 
the quick intelligence of this strange 
invalid was as much on the alert as 
ever; though there was a tired and 
pale look on his face, and his emaciat- 
ed hands lay helplessly on the white 
coverlet. 

Young Miller told him something of 
what was going forward in the outside 
world, and he showed great interest 
in it. But what struck his visitor as 
most peculiar in this random conver- 
sation was the fashion in which Mr. 
Drummond managed to introduce, on 
more than one occasion, and especially 
when his sister was in the room, refer- 
ences to the delirium from which he 
had suffered, and the necessity of per- 
sons guarding themselves against the 
presumption that anything said during 
delirium must have some basis of fact 
behind it. 

‘**Can’t you imagine frightful mis- 
chief arising,” he said, ‘‘from some 
foolish wife believing that certain 
things uttered by her husband when 
he was in a delirious state, must be 
partly true or founded in truth—that 
he had committed some crime for ex- 
ample? Don’t you think that it is 
some small mistake of this sort that 
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often leads up to some dreadful trage- 
dy, apparently without explanation ? 
Now, take the case of a husband who 
is annoyed by the pertinacious curios- 
ity of his wife, who is continually pry- 
ing into his correspondence about the 
most commonplace affairs. To punish 
her he forges one or two letters, clear 
evidence of an intrigue, and places 
them in hisdesk. What does she do? 
Why, go out and drown herself; and 
there you have a tragedy arising out of 
a mere joke. It is only the whipper- 
snapper in criticism who is always cry- 
ing out for a grand and tremendous 
motive, take my word for it. The 
greatest tragedies of life arise out of 
the most trivial things. You know 
the most appalling tragedy in the 
world—the destruction of the great 
host of the Nibelungen, who marched 
away from the Rhineland to be the 
guests of King Etzel and his revenge- 
ful wife— what did that arise out of ? 
Only a taunt flung at one angry woman 
by another, which was immediately 
disavowed too by the first woman's 
husband. You don’t know that I once 
wrote a tragedy ?” 

se No. ” 

‘I did. It has mingled with the 
elementary forces of nature by this 
time, for I burned it. And another 
objection was about the ‘unities.’ 
Gracious goodness ! do you find any 
of the great masters, when they look 
abroad on the beautiful and diverse 
world, limiting themselves to such ma- 
terial as is necessary to some small and 
mechanical plot? I think it is the 
odd characters—the people who have 
no business there—that I love the most ; 
for unless the author loved them too, 
he would not go out of his way to drag 
them in. What on earth has Autoly- 
cus to do with the plot of ‘A Winter’s 
Tale ’ ?—and yet I don’t know anybody 
I have such a sneaking fondness for as 
Autolycus. I wish he lived in the parish 
of Camberwell. He should dine with 
me every day, and the spoons weuld be 
at his disposal. Then look at the first 
gravedigger in ‘Hamlet’; how could 
we do without the gravedigger ?” 

38 
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‘*Not very well,” said Miller, with 
a modest smile; ‘‘we must have him 
sooner or later.” 

‘* Young Miller,” observed the re- 
cumbent invalid, ‘‘ when you are bent 
on making jokes, please to remember 
that I have just missed making the ac- 
quaintance of the gravedigger by a 
hair’s breadth, and that I may have 
suddenly to turn round and shake 
hands with him, thanking him before- 
hand for allotting me so much of his 
valuable space, as the people say who 
write to the newspapers. Then there 
is the meiancholy Jacques—I have al- 
ways had a great regard for my name- 
sake; but I don’t see that he affects 
the action of the story very much, 
The ‘unities’ “4 

‘*But how did they criticise your 
tragedy if it was never published ?” 

‘*Why, don’t you know that there 
are critics who buffet your book be- 
fore it is published, and critics who 
jump on it afterward? My beautiful 
tragedy suffered so much from the 
first that I determined that it should 
not reach the second. I liberated it. 
Now I can imagine portions of it float- 
ing as down on a butterfly’s wing; and 
other portions appearing in the petal 
of a primrose; and others forming part 
of the pink flush in a young girl's 
cheek. My tragedy will never die. 
If I had published it now, what would 
have been the result # I should know 
that, although I bought in every copy 
I could lay my hands on, the people at 
the British Museum would tenaciously 
cling to that evidence of my stupidity. 
I will admit that my hero was an ass 
—and a sonorous, self-conceited ass 
too. Let’s see, what was his name ?” 

But here Mrs. Warrener broke in 
upon this random talk by entering the 
room with some medicine in her hand. 
He took the glass from her and swal- 
lowed the stuff. 

‘*Another compliment to my doc- 
tor,” hesaid, ‘I take it only to please 
him—I am certain it has not the least 
effect upon me. But if a man carries 
you across a river, and then tells you 
he was able to do it because he had a 
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tobacco stopper in his pocket, you are 
bound to respect the tobacco stopper.” 

‘*You seem to be getting on very 
well,” said young Miller cheerfully. 

‘*My great ambition,” said the in- 
valid, ‘is to get a white collar on—a 
regularly starched, stiff, stuck-up col- 
lar, as hard as iron and as white as 
snow; I have got so tired of these 
half-tinted, wretched, soft, cotton 
things I have been swathed in.” 

‘* Well, James,” said his sister, ‘‘I 
hope when you get better you don’t 
mean to be more particular about your 
collars and shirts than before, for in- 
deed there was never any pleasing you. 
You don’t care what sort of coat you 
wear, nor what sort of hat, but your 
linen and your boots, there is no pleas- 
ing you with them.” 

** And I am looking forward too to 
the first draught of bitter ale I am al- 
lowed. Do you remember that sensa- 
tion—the first draught at luncheon on 
the first day of the shooting, after all 
the heat and the toil? No, you were 
not up with us on the 12th.” 

He grew silent after that and 
thoughtful. Young Miller, with some 
words of hope and encouragement, 
took his leave, and made his way 
across London to the neighborhood of 
Regent street. 

It was the last time he was to see 
Violet, and he carried in his pocket 
the sum of money which was to free 
her from the necessity of remaining 
longer in London. Nay, he carried 
double that sum, for he said to him- 
self if there was any mischief to be 
done by the £100, no greater could be 
done by £200; and he would show her 
that it was not the value of the money 
that had made him pause. And yet, 
as he walked up and down Great Marl- 
borough street (she had refused to go 
again into the theatre) in expectation 
of her, he was not a little anxious and 
agitated. The chances of any one now 
interfering to relieve him from the re- 
sponsibility he had incurred were 
small indeed. She would start at 
once; how coald anybody trace her 
after she left’ New York? When he 
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gave her that promise he was convinc- 
ed he could talk her out of a determi- 
nation which he considered to be the 
height of folly; he had failed in that, 
and now he saw no prospect of her re- 
leasing him at all. 

The question now was—ought this 
promise to be kept? Young Miller 
was not much of a casuist, but he had 
some shrewd common sense. He knew 
there were occasions on which people 
might legitimately do something not 
quite ‘‘straight.” There were inno- 
cent forms of deception. He thought 
this was too bad. It wasn’t quite fair 
to him or to anybody. She ought not 
to expect that the temporary promise 
was to last forever. As he walked up 
and down he pretty nearly worked 


‘himself into the conviction that, at all 


risks, he ought to go and tell the girl’s 
father. 

Now, if he had kad some male con- 
fidant of his own stamp, with whom 
he could have debated this question, 
there can be little doubt that he would 
have gone and told the girl’s father. 
His friend would have said to him: 

‘*Oh, look here, Miller, you cannot 
let the girl go like that. If your con- 
science is tender about your promise, 
you must do evil that good may come. 
Lots of people do that. You tell lies 
to sick people to make them hope. 
This is all nonsense; go away and tell 
the girl’s father at once.” 

Nay, if the promise had been given 
to a man under similar circumstances, 
it is probable that Miller, without any 
counsel, would so have acted. But it 
was different with a girl, and that girl 
Violet North. He could imagine the 
look of contempt with which she would 
hear that he had broken his word. He 
was afraid of her scorn. In the midst 
of these deliberations Violet appeared. 

‘He is still going on favorably ?” 
she said gently; he had been so occu- 
pied in thinking of her anger that he 
was surprised by the sad sweetness of 
her voice. 

“Oh, first rate,” said he. *‘ Talk- 
ing away as fast as ever—it is no use 
urging him to be quiet. And I sup- 
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pose there is no great harm in talking ; 
it is the thinking that is the matter; 
for his brain still has some symptoms 
of feverishness left, and goes on at 
such a pace that he can’t get sleep. 
That is weakness, you know, feverish- 
ness—a man can’t sleep well unless he 
has exercise. But in other respects he 
is going on wonderfully well.” 

Then there was an awkward pause, 

‘** Violet,” said he with some embar- 
rassment, ‘‘I have brought you the 
money. Since you have asked it, here 
it is; and if you are really going, £100 
is not enough—I have brought you 
£200.” 

“‘T am very grateful to you,” she 
said, as she took the envelope contain- 
ing the notes. ‘‘I will send it you 
back again by degrees; and I know 
you won't hurry me.” 

At this moment a sudden thought 
flashed into his mind that had never 
occurred to him before. If she posted 
these instalments from time to time, 
would not he thus be able to get some 
approximate notion of her whereabouts 
in America? That was something— 
but not much, considering the vow 
under which she would leave him. 

‘* Now, Violet,” said he, ‘‘ you are 
free to go; and I suppose this will be 
the last chance I shall have of begging 
you to consider what you are doing.” 

‘*T have considered,” she said sadly. 

*“*To tell you the truth,” said he 
rather excitedly, ‘‘I have been consid- 
ering too, and really, if it comes to 
that, I don’t know that Iam right in— 
ef 

‘“*Do you mean,” she said calmly, 
‘*that you have been considering 
whether you will break your word of 
honor ?” 

‘* Well,” he said with some com- 
punction, ‘‘I—I—understood it was to 
be temporary.” 

**T had no such understanding,” she 
replied, ‘‘nor did you say anything 
about that.” 

‘tt is very hard——” he was be- 
ginning to say, when she interrupted 
him. 

** Pray let us part friends,” she said, 
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with a sudden appeal in her voice. 
‘** You have been very kind to me—be 
kind now !” 

‘*And you won’t even let me know 
where you are to be found in America, 
suppose anything were to turn up ?” 

**No,” she said. ‘‘I am to be as 
one dead to you, and toall here. Ina 
year or two it will not matter; you 
will have forgotten. And before that, 
too, I must think of you all as happy 
and enjoying yourselves—as I told you 
before—shooting wild duck, going to 
the Royal Academy, dining with Lady 
North—in everything that may hap- 
pen to you, I shall always think of you, 
as I hope and pray you may always be, 
pleased, and happy, and contented. 
Now, good-bye. Iam more grateful to 
you than I can tell you—you have been 
kind to me.” 

She was gone—he was left standing 
there, bewildered. Somehow, though 
there was not much sentiment in his 
nature, he felt sick at heart. It was 
hard to lose this beautiful friend who 
had for a time been mixed up with his 
boyish dreams. He pictured her going 
out alone to the unknown world of 
America—not one human being there 
to meet her and take her by the hand. 
He thought of her lonely life in that 
far country—of the years adding to her 
loneliness, for he had a sort of feeling 
that she would never marry—until the 
final night came, and she would pass 
away without one of her own people 
or her old friends to be near her at that 
awful moment. His dinner at the 
Jvdeum that night nearly choked 
-iut. His acquaintances there were 
couvinced that he had been heavily hit 
by the sudden fall in Costa Ricas. 

Next morning Violet sought an op- 
portunity of speaking with Mr. Dowse 
in private. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Mr. Dowse, 
but would it be convenient for you to 
let me leave at the end of the month ?” 

**To leave altogether ?” 

‘** Yes, sir,” she said humbly. 

Mr. Dowse was surprised, and per- 
haps a trifle offended. He knew he 
had dealt generously by this girl; and 
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here she was wanting to leave at little 
more than a week’s notice. 

** Thope you bave not found the situ- 
ation disagreeable, Miss Main ?” said 
he somewhat stifily. 

‘*Oh, no,” she said; ‘‘on the con- 
trary, you have been most indulgent 
to me.” 

**TIs it a question of salary ?” 

‘*No—certainly not,’’ she said. 
te a 

‘* Perhaps you have another situa- 
tion in view ?” 

‘*T have not,” she said earnestly. 
**T wish to leave England—that is all. 
I must go. If it would be convenient 
for you, Mr. Dowse, I would willingly 
forfeit a month’s salary “s 

The moment she had uttered the 
words she felt sorry. 

‘**T don’t think, Miss Main,” said he, 
**that there has been much monetary 
dispute between us. Iam sorry you feel 
it necessary to leave England ; but, if it 
is so, well, I need scarcely say that we 
shall not attempt to bind you by any 
engagement. Perhaps it would be 
impertinent if I asked you what your 
plans are ?” 

‘*T have none at all,” she said sim- 
ply. ‘‘I am going to America.” 

He looked at her curiously; he be- 
gan to believe there might be some- 
thing in the nonsense his son had been 
talking about this mysterious stranger. 

‘* Well, well, Miss Main,” said he 
cheerfully, ‘‘ you are adventurous; but 
you have courage. And so you have 
resolved to leave us? Well, you know 
you must come down and bid Mrs, 
Dowse good-bye.” 

This worthy person, having a suspi- 
cion that the girl was committing a 
mistake, was of opinion that nobody 
could talk her over like Mrs. Dowse. 

‘* What do you say now? Won't 
you change your mind about Christ- 
mas ?” 

‘‘Thank you, sir, I cannot do that. 
But I shall be very glad to go down 
and bid Mrs. Dowse good-bye. Would 
next Saturday be convenient ?” 

‘* The day after Christmas ?” 

** Yes.” 
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‘*Certainly it would. You won't 
mind coming down to Windsor station 
by yourself; as we shall all be down 
in the country from the Friday to the 
Monday. We will meet you at the 
station—that is, if we are not drown- 
ed in the floods before then. We are 
living in the middle of a lake at pres- 
ent.” 

And so it was settled that Violet 
should go down on the Saturday to 
bid good-bye to her friends at the 
Laurels. In the mean time she made 
all her preparations for her departure. 
She booked her place on board one of 
the transatlantic steamers, an@ got 
her luggage ready. On the nig?t be- 
fore Christmas day she went to Co- 
vent Garden and bought some fiow- 
ers—not a bouquet of wax-like blooms, 
but a basket of primroses, and vio- 
lets, and snowdrops; a vision of 
springtime in the dead of winter. 
Then she went home, and took out a 
rudely written piece of paper; and 
there were tears running down her 
face like rain as she read the words: 
‘* These flowers are sent to Mr. Drum- 
mond from one who received great 
kindness from him.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
**SOUL TO souL !” 

AL that Christmas day, until the 
afternoon, she spent in her lodgings, 
sometimes reading, sometimes adding 
a bit to her packing, sometimes star- 
ing out of window into the misty 
street where the shops were shut, and 
the people who passed wore their Sun- 
day clothes. She thought the cold, 
dismal day would never end. 

Her landlady, pitying her forlorn 
condition, came up and made bold to 
ask her whether she would not have 
something extra for her dinner seeing 
it was Christmas day. Miss Main re- 
plied that she would be out in the af- 
ternoon, and would return for supper 
as usual in the evening. Then Mrs. 
Roberts called and frankly invited the 
girl to go over and have dinner with 
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herself and a small party of guests. 
Miss Main thanked her friend warmly, 
but said she had an engagement. 

In the afternoon, as it was drawing 
toward dusk, she put on her shawl 
and bonnet, and a thick veil, and went 
out. The gas lamps were being light- 
ed in the misty twilight. Notwith- 
standing the heavy rains that had re- 
cently fallen, the atmosphere was cold 
and raw; occasionally the yellow light 
from the lamps sparkled on the frosty 
pavements; she vaguely knew the 
roads would be slippery outside the 
town, whither she was going. 

It seemed strange to lier to look at 
the people who were passing—silent, 
content, occupied only in thinking of 
the present moment, of the cold, or 
the hour, or the condition of the cross- 
ing. They were few in number; the 
streets were more deserted than on a 
Sunday; over the closed shops she saw 
the windows lit up—there, doubtless, 
were pleasant gatherings of friends, 
doubtless having a chat and a laugh 
together before the festivities of the 
evening began. She walked on— 
scarcely knowing what to think of all 
the world around her—until she got 
an omnibus bound for Victoria station ; 
and that she entered, finding herself 
the only passenger. 

It was otherwise at the station, for 
here there were a good many people, 
mostly young men in evening dress, 
who were obviously going out to par- 
ties in the suburbs. They were in 
groups—laughing and jesting. She 
sat in a corner of the dimly lit wait- 
ing-room until it was time for the 
train to start. 

There were two or three friends, 
bound for the same house, in the car- 
riage with her. They were joking 
merrily. They were young Germans, 
and a trifle boisterous; but she for- 
gave the boys their high spirits—was 
it not Christmas time? As she drew 
near Denmark hill station, her heart 
began to beat more rapidly. She rec- 
ognized the voice of the porter calling 
out as the train stopped; she hurried 
by him—scarcely looking at the 
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wreaths of evergreens hung all around 
—for she was afraid he might remem- 
ber her. It was the first Christmas 
she had omitted to pay a half-crown 
toll for these pleasant decorations. 

Up here the air was keener and 
clearer; a star or two were faintly vis- 
ible in the gray overhead; the pave- 
ments sparkled with the frost; a great 
silence lay over the black trees in the 
gardens. And through these trees 
and bushes she caught glimpses of 
glowing windows; here and there a 
blind lifted or a curtain pushed aside 
showed her brilliant rooms, and green 
decorations, and figures—doubtless 
those of children—dancing; and she 
heard the sound of merry music. One 
large gate stood open; she went ina 
step or two, and stood by the laurel 
bushes. Was not this ‘‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley” ? There were screams of 
laughter, and children’s voices ; through 
the white curtains she could see that 
picture of joyousness within. When 
she turned away, there were tears run- 
ning down her face. It was her last 
look at an English Christmas. 

At length she got into the Grove; 
and it was with slow steps, and with 
a great fear in her heart, that she drew 
near the house she had been wont to 
approach with gladness and confidence, 
She looked all round; there was not a 
human being visible in the thorough- 
fare. She ventured to go up as far as the 
house—on the other side of the road— 
and stood for a second or two looking 
at it. What she saw was plain enough 
—the peaked roofs, the diamond- 
paned windows, the curious little ve- 
randa, and the lamp swinging over the 
door, under the porch; what she ex- 
perienced then of the wild anguish of 
farewell, no human being will ever 
know. 

She pictured to herself the group 
within, in the small dining-room—the 
sick man lying on his couch, pretend- 
ing to be brave and strong so as to 
help along the simple festivities, per- 
haps raising a glass into his lean hand 
and calling on them to drink a glass 
to their absent friends. She would 
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not be included even in that. But 
surely they would think of her on this 
night of all nights in the year, and 
they would think not unkindly of her 
for the sake of old times. 

She could not bear this desperate 
sobbing; it was like to break her 
heart. And yet it was hard to tear 
herself away. There was but a short 
distance now between her and all that 
she loved upon earth; soon the great 
Atlantic would be between them. 

** Good-bye—good-bye !” her heart 
said to them, in its yearning love and 
agony. ‘‘If you knew I was so near, 
you would come to me—you would ask 
me to go in—I should not be a stran- 
ger. . . . Perhaps there is an an- 
gel watching over that house, to bring 
peace to it, and gladness. He knows 
why Igo away. O my dearest friends, 
good-bye—good-bye for the last time!” 

She walked away, her head bent 
down, her breast heaving with sobs. 
She went by those brilliantly lit win- 
dows, whence the sound of music is- 
sued, like some mute ghost of misery. 

She did not walk far, however; for 
she had not accomplished the chief 
part of her mission. After a time, 
when she had quieted herself some- 
what, she began to look around for 
some one who would become her mes- 
senger; but it was some time before 
she saw a single human being, the 
thoroughfares were so deserted. At 
last, however, she heard a smal! boy 
approach whistling. She asked him 
if he would take the basket she held 
in her hand, with a note, and leave 
them at a certain door. He looked 
curiously at her. She said she would 
give him a shilling, and he at once 
consented. So she walked back with 
him to the Grove, intrusted him with 
the flowers and the folded piece of pa- 
per, and then hurried away in the 
gloom. 

James Drummond was lying on ihe 
sofa in the drawing-room, propped ap 
by the cushion, and Amy was at the 
piano, playing to him. His sister en- 
tered the room, carrying something, 
and said: 
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‘What a strange thing! Hereisa 
basket of flowers for you, James—and 
this bit of paper, which was handed 
in with them.” 

Her face was quite bright. She 
thought it was a kindly action. She 
handed him the note, which he open- 
ed. 

The next moment she was startled 
by a quick cry. She turned at once, 
and to her horror saw her brother ap- 
parently making a fierce attempt to 
rise from the couch, while his face was 
wiid and white. 

‘* What is it, James ?” 

‘*Sarah, Sarah !” he cried, holding 
out the pap:r with a shaking hand, 
‘*she is alive! I tell you that Violet 
is alive ! I know—I know—only her- 
self would think of this—it is a mes- 
sage from soul to soul !—Violet ig 

He sank back, speechless and ex- 
hausted. 

‘¢ Yes, James,” said his sister sooth- 
ingly. She was dreadfully alarmed by 
this wild scene, and she jumped to 
the conclusion that he had lapsed 
again into delirium. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
are from Violet—you must be still 
now——” 

** Woman, woman !” he cried, with 
still another frantic effort to rise, 
‘*don’t stand there ! Send after her ! 
Send efter the messenger! Who 
brought them ?” 

‘*A boy,” replied Mrs. Warrener, 
thoroughly bewildered, for her brother 
did not appear to be delirious, though 
he spoke these incoherent words: 

‘*Send after him—quick—quick ! 
Ask him where he got the flowers— 
and the message.” 

She ran at once, out into the night. 
If this were madness, it would soothe 
him to know she had obeyed him. Or 
was there some wild possibility—some 
subtle sense in his over-excited brain ? 

Well, she had not far to go; for 
there was the boy, under the gas 
lamp, examining the shilling, and 
biting it with his teeth, to prove that 
his good luck was not a delusion. 

** Boy,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘ you 
brought the flowers to our door ?” 
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‘*- Yes, ma’am,” he said, suddenly 
plunging the shilling into his pocket. 

‘Who gave youthem? Where did 
you get them ?” 

‘*The lady gave me them—I met 
her round the corner.” 

** What was she like? A young lady?” 

“ec Yes. ” 

** And tall?” 

‘*Yes, and she wore a thick veil; 
and I think she was crying.” 

Mrs. Warrener began to tremble in 
every limb. 

‘* Which way did she go?” 

‘*That way.” 

He pointed away down the dusky 
thoroughfare, which was now silent 
and empty. Mrs. Warrener went back 
te the house. Her steps were not very 
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firm; and her face, as she entered the 
room, was as white as that of her 
brother, who stared at her with eager, 
excited eyes. 

**Oh, James—is it possible? The 
boy—the boy says it was a young lady 
who gave him the flowers—a tall 
young lady—she was veiled—and he 
thought she was crying.” 

The sick man sank back on the 
cushion. 

‘** Violet is alive and in London, Sa- 
rah,” he said faintly. ‘* You must find 
me . « ts CO tl tw Oe 
Violet here a few minutes ago. ‘ta 
And then he murmured to himself, as 
he turned his head away from the glare 
of the light, ‘‘Oh, Madcap, Madcap, 
what have you done !” 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF BONALDE, 





EHOLD Him on the Cross. A light divine 
Burns on His brow. In His uplifted gaze 
Is a grand silent poem of tears and praise— 
A sacred anguish that doth not repine: 
Behold Him on the Cross! Oh, human brain, 
Thou canst not fathom this Soul’s bitterness ! 


Hush! Listen breathless. 


The pale lips unclose: 


What is the fatal sentence of His foes ? 
Nay, even His dying accents can but bless: 


‘*Father—forgive them.” 


Oh, sublimest pain ! 


Oh, boundless love! The angry spears are hurled: 
His head bows down, like to some tender shoot 
That the storm beats. His patient lips are mute. 
So dies Christ Jesus to redeem the world ! 


Mary Arnce De VERE. 





HIS centennial year seems to have 
unearthed in Europe as well as 

here many events and documents 
connected with our Revolution never 
before generally known, or wholly for- 
getten. Macmillan has brought out 
an illustrated work containing ‘‘ po- 
litical and military episodes derived 
from the life and correspondence of 
the Right Honorable John Burgoyne, 
general, statesman, and dramatist.” 
The writer goes very minutely into 
the events which preceded the famous 
expedition from Canada to Saratoga, 
gives large space to correspondence 
connected with it, describes the cam- 
paign itself, and evidently compre- 
hends fully how decisive and fatal to 
our cause its successful issue would 
have been. Still he is wrong in some 
of his figures. The work has brought 
to mind the original order book of 
this general, directing all the move- 
ments of his splendid army—from the 
bright promising commencement of 
the march to its sad ending at 
Saratoga—which many years ago was 
sent me by a descendant of General 
George Clinton. It was obtained at 
Saratoga at the time of the surrender, 
but in what way I have forgotten, if I 
ever knew.* This order book, written 
up a hundred years ago, and contain- 
ing the orders that for three months 
from day to day directed all the move- 
ments of that army, on which two con- 
tinents looked with such intense re- 
gard and expectation, possesses more 
than common interest. The book em- 
braces about one hundred and seventy 
pages, is a small quarto bound in 
brown paper board, fastened together 
at the back with short leather straps 
pasted in for hinges, The writing pa- 
per is brown and coarse, of the old 
style, with rough-cut edges. Although 
in some portions the ink is very much 


* Ic is now kept in a glass case at Washington's 
headquarters, Newburgh. 
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faded, yet the whole is perfectly legi- 
ble. The first two leaves and some 
half a dozen in the middle have been 
torn out. In the latter part is given 
in parallel columns all the correspon- 
dence between Burgoyne and Gates 
relative to the surrender, together 
with the proposed, rejected, and ac- 
cepted articles of the convention on 
which the army capitulated. The two 
missing leaves at the commencement 
evidently contained the order arrang- 
ing the movement of the boats, because 
the first line on the fourth page is a 
continuation of what followed before, 
and ends thus, ‘‘ following disposition, 
and then lie upon their oars.” The 
following order gives us some insight 
into the feelings of the British com- 
mander as he starts on a campaign 
which he believes is to insure his re- 
nown and cause him to be rewarded 
with the highest honors by his king: 


Sanpy Buvrr, June 20th, 1777. 

Parole, St. Peters ; C. 8S , Florence. 

Lieut.-General Burgoyne takes the occasion 
of the army assembling to express publicly the 
high opinion he entertains of the troops which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to entrust 
to his command ; they could net have been se- 
lected more to his satisfaction. And the Lieut.- 
General trusts it will be received as one mark 
of his attention to their Glory and Welfare, 
that with the promise of every encouragement the 
service will allow, he declares a determination 
and he calls upon every officer to assist him to 
maintain a steady uniform system of subordina- 
tion and obedience. 

The following regulations are laid down to pre- 
vent the necessity of lengthening the daily orders, 
and are to be invariably observed : 

Officers of all Ranks Commanding outposts and 
Detachments are constantly to Fortify in the best 
manner the circumstances of the place and the 
implements at hand will permit. Felling trees 
with their Points outward, barricading churches 
and Houses, Breastworks of earth and timber, are 
generally to be effected in a short time, and the 
science of engineering is not necessary to find and 
apply such resources. The practice of Fortifying, 
which is useful in all services, is particularly so in 
this, where the Enemy, infinitely inferior to the 
King’s troops in open space and hardy combat, is 
well fitted by disposition and practice for the 
Stratagems and practise of little War. And nei- 
ther the distance of Camps nor the Interference 
of Forests and Rivers are to be looked upon as se- 
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curity against his attempts. Upon the same prin- 
ciple it must be a constant rule in or near woods 
to place advanced Centries when they have a Tree 
or some other defence to prevent their being taken 
off by single marksmen. Together with these 
precautions, Officers will ever bear in mind how 
much the publick honor and their own is concerned 
in maintaining a Post, and that to justify a retreat 
in the present War,the number of the enemy must 
be much superior to that which would make their 
justification when acting against brave and disci- 
plined forces. The officers will take all proper 
opportunities, and especially at the beginning of 
the campaign, to inculcate in the men’s minds a 
Reliance upon the Bayonet. Men of half their 
bodily strength, and even Cowards, may be their 
match in firing, but the onset of the Bayonet in 
the hands of the Valiant is irresistible. The ene- 
my, convinced of this truth, place their whole de- 
pendence in inirenchments and rifle pieces. It 
will be our glory and preservation to storm when 
possible. 

Then follow particular directions 
respecting the formation of camps on 
the route, etc. Among other things, 
he says, ‘‘When the Lieut.-General 
visits an Out Post, the men are not to 
stand to their arms or pay him any 
compliment.” There is to be no useless 
form or ceremony—nothing of the 
martinet on this expedition, on which 
such momentous issues hang, It will 
be seen by this standing order that 
Burgoyne had studied the possibilities 
of this campaign with great care. If 
Grant had given the order to the com- 
manding officers three miles out from 
Pittsburgh Landing, that Burgoyne 
gave one hundred years ago, ‘‘ Officers 
of all ranks commanding outposts and 
detachments, are constantly to fortify 
in the best manner the circumstances 
of the place and the implements at 
hand will permit,” the disasters of that 
bloody day would never have hap- 
pened. It was also a wise order to in- 
sist on the use of the bayonet, and not 
depend on firing in attacking militia. 
But, like all commanders who rely 
justly on discipline and steady de- 
termined bearing, he could not com- 
prehend the fact that a certain amount 
of enthusiasm will make the onset of 
untrained men more resistless than any 
amount of drill. The old Puritans 
proved this; so did the Vendeans, and 
so did the farmers of New England 
and New York at Saratoga. 

Burgoyne shows by these daily or- 
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ders, never intermitted till the fore 
part of October, nearly three months, 
that he thoroughly appreciated the 
decisive bearing which the success- 
ful issue of this bold movement of 
his would have on the war. He 
had a picked army to begin with— 
7,000 regular troops, nearly 2,000 
Canadians, besides a cloud cf Indian 
warriors to reconnoitre in front and 
hang on his wings—and took every 
precaution and watched all the details 
of the movement with sleepless vigi- 
lance. He knew if he reached Albany, 
and the British force in New York 
could break through the barriers of 
the Highlands and join him there, a 
cordon of posts would be established 
from the St. Lawrence to New York, 
dividing the eastern from the middle 
and southern colonies; and then the 
struggle would be virtually ended, 
He had served here in the beginning 
of the rebellion, and had returned 
home dissatisfied with the manner iu 
which the war was carried on. He 
saw that while the two extremities 
were united, and men and material 
could be transported from one to the 
other without obstruction, the English 
government would break down finan- 
cially before we were half ready to give 
up the struggle. 

The ‘irst three orders are dated ‘* Riv- 
er Bouquet,” but on the 26th of June 
Burgoyne set sail for Crown Point, and 
never did Lake Champlain witness 
such an imposing pageant. The num- 
ber of boats requisite to carry eleven 
or twelve thousand men, besides 
horses, and cattle, and provisions, and 
cannon, and munitions of war, cov- 
ered the water almost from shore to 
shore. Led by vessels of war and fol- 
lowed by a crowd of camp followers, 
men and women, the thousands of 
oars flashing together in the sunlight, 
he swept on under the summer sky, 
with banners streaming, and amid 
peals of triumphant music. From the 
scattered clearings that peeped out 
from the forest-clad shores, the farm- 
ers watched his progress with sinking 
hearts, Victory appeared to perch upon 
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his banners, and nothing seemed able 
to arrest his progress, Reaching Crown 
Point, the army disembarked, and Bur- 
goyne began to establish a post and 
depot of supplies. For five consecu- 
tive days the orders are dated ‘‘ Crown 
Point,” and consist entirely of direc- 
tions in regard to preparations for the 
next movement, which is to bring him 
face to face with the enemy. Ticon- 
deroga, strongly fortified and garri- 
soned with 3,000 men under General 
St. Clair, was now only one day’s sail 
distant,and there Washington expected 
the haughty expedition to be detained 
indefinitely, if not driven back. Bur- 
goyne shows in the last order dated 
here that he had reached a critical 
point in his great movement. This 
fortress captured without severe loss 
or long detention, his greatest anxiety 
wouid be dispelled. 
Crown Pornt, June 30th, 1777. 

Parole, St. David ; C. S., Water. 

Brigadiers and brigade major as yesterday. 
Field officer for Piquet British, Lt.-Col. Suther- 
land. Field officer for Piquet German, Major 
Morgan. 

The army embarks to-morrow to approach the 
enemy. We are to contend for the King and 
Constitution of Great Britain, to vindicate law 
and to relieve the oppressed—a cause in which 
his Majesty’s Troops, and those of the Princes 
His allies, will feel equal excitement. 

The services required of this particular expedi- 
tion are Critical and Conspicuous. During our 
progress occasions may occur in which nor difii- 
culty nor labor nor life are to be regarded. 

This army must not retreat. The general to 
beat at dawn of day instead of the reveille—the 
assembly an hour afterwards. 

Then follows a long list of direc- 
tions respecting the order of move- 
ment, and the precise duties of differ- 
ent regiments and detachments. 

Ticonderoga had been strengthened 
in every possible way, and was defend- 
ed by three thousand men and more 
than a hundred pieces of artillery. 
Washington had no doubt it could be 
held against any force Burgoyne could 
bring against it, at least long enough 
to allow a formidable army to be 
collected in his front and threaten his 
rear so seriously that, crippled as he 
would be by losses and burdened with 
the wounded, he would not dare to cut 


himself off from water communication 
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and venture into the interior. But St. 
Clair, terrified at the imposing appear- 
ance of this mighty armament, had no 
idea of making any resistance. The 
soldiers were burning for the fight, 
and as the enemy swarmed around the 
fort, Mr. Allen, a young patriot 
clergyman, mounted the platform of a 
gun and harangued the garrison, clos- 
ing his thrilling appeal with, ‘‘ God's 
grace assisting me, I am determined to 
fight and die by your side rather than 
flee before our enemies; rather than 
quit this ground with infamy and disgrace, 
I should prefer leaving this body of mine 
a corpse on the ground.” Noble words 
from the noble young chaplain, and 
which, if they had been uttered and 
acted upon by St. Clair, would have 
piled that old fortress with the dead 
before it was yielded to the enemy. 
But even then the order to evacuate it 
had been issued, and five hours after- 
ward the entire garrison, leaving all 
their stores, baggage, and artillery in 
the hands of the enemy, streamed 
southward. The news fell like a thun- 
der clap on the country, and conster- 
nation spread far and wide. Forts 
Anne and Edward soon followed, and 
nothing but a strip of forest separated 
Burgoyne from the open country and 
unfortified highway leading to Albany. 
Washington was astounded, and wrote 
to Schuyler, ‘‘The evacuation of Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence is 
an event of chagrin and surprise, not 
apprehended, nor within the compass 
of my reasoning.” No, nor, at least in 
the manner and time of it, within the 
scope of any man’s reasoning, except 
that of an imbecile martinet. St. 
Clair, although he thought that a 
strong fortress, garrisoned by three 
thousand men, and defended by a hun- 
dred pieces of artillery, could not be 
held a single day, fondly believed that 
the enemy’s vessels could be stopped 
by obstructions and a boom placed at 
the mouth of Wood’s Creek; but they 
were not even detained, and St. Clair 
continued his flight south, while Bur- 
goyne concentrated his army at Skeens- 
borough, now Whitehall, and pre- 
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pared for the long march, which he 
now believed would not stop till he 
reached Albany. His astonishing suc- 
cess had upset his calculations, and he 
was compelled to halt at Skeens- 
borough over a fortnight, in order to 
bring up his provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and get his army well in hand 
for the long march before it. For the 
first two days his orders refer solely to 
these matters, and he has no time to 
speak of his victory; but on the third 
day he issued the following order, which 
reveals his great exultation and confi- 


dence: 
Camp aT SKBENSBOROUGH House, j 
10 July, 1777. 
ORDERS : 

Parole, St. Eustace ; C. 8., Falmouth. 

On the 6th of July the enemy were dislodged 
from Ticonderoga by the mere countenance and 
activity of the army, and driven on the same day 
beyond Skeensborough on the right, and to Hu- 
berton on the left, with the loss of all their artil- 
lery. Five of their armed vessels taken and 
blown up by the spirited conduct of Capt. Carter 
of the artillery, with a part of his brigade of gun- 
boats, a very great quantity of ammunition, pro- 
visions, and stores of all sorts, and the greatest 
part of their baggage captured. 

On the 7th, Brigadier General Fraser, at the 
head of a little more than half the advanced corps, 
and without artillery, which with the utmost en- 
deavor it was impossible to get up, came up with 
near two thousand of the enemy strongly posted, 
attacked and defeated them with the loss on the 
enemy's part of many of their principal officers, 
two hundred men killed on the spot, a much 
larger number wounded, and about two hundred 
made prisoners. 

Major General Riedesel, with his advanced 
guard, consisting of the Chasseur company and 
grenadiers and Light infantry, arrived in time to 
sustain General Fraser, and by his judicious or- 
ders and a splendid execution of them obtained a 
share for himself and his troops in the glory of 
the action. 

On the 8th, Lieut.-Col. Hill, at the head of the 
9th regiment, was attacked near Fort Anne by 
more than six times his number, and repulsed the 
enemy with great loss, after a continued fire of 
three hours. In consequence of this action, Fort 
Anne was burnt and abandoned, and a party of 
this army is in possession of the country on the 
other side. 

These rapid successes, after exciting a proper 
sense of gratitude to God, entitle the troops in 
general to the warmest praise ; and in particular 
distinction is due to Brigadier General Fraser,who, 
by his conduct and bravery, supported by the same 
qualities in the officers and soldiers under his 
command, effected an exploit of material service 
to the King, and signal honor to the profession of 
arms. This Corps have the farther honor of hav- 
ing supported fatigue and bad weather, without 
bread and without murmur. 

Divine service will be performed Sunday morn- 


ing next, at the head of the line, and at the head 
of the advanced Corps, and at sunset the same day 
a feu de joye will be fired with cannon and small 
arms, at Ticonderoga, Crown Point, the camp at 
Skeensborough and the camp at Castleton, and 
the Post of Breeman's corps, etc. 

The retreat of Schuyler, who com- 
manded the forces opposed to Bur- 
goyne, and the triumphant advance 
of the latter, emboldened the disaf- 
fected and the tories as much as they 
terrified and disheartened the pa- 
triots, and the British army be- 
gan immediately to receive large ac- 
cessions of strength. Not to discour- 
age or impede this movement, Bur- 
goyne issued an order on the 7th of 
July, in which he says: 


It is of the utmost prejudice to the King’s af- 
fairs to molest or terrify persons coming in to 
surrender. The attempt to take anything from 
such people, as well as every other kind of plun- 
der, will be punished with the greatest severity. 


This order book shows that he de- 
layed at Skeensborough a fortnight, 
and that he was hard at work to move 
on as rapidly as possible before the ef- 
fect of his sudden victory could be 
dissipated. But he was forced to take 
to the woods now, and his army had 
to be stripped of all encumbrance. 
The sick and wounded were sent back 
to Ticonderoga, ammunition and pro- 
visions hurried up from the same 
point, the bateaux got over the car- 
rying places, and the roads, which 
Schuyler had obstructed by felling 
trees and every other means in his 
power, cleared up so that his army 
could march. This occupied the fort- 
night. He tells the officers, in an or- 
der issued July 12, that they have got 
too much baggage, and all that is not 
absolutely necessary must be sent back 
by those bateaux that ‘‘ will soon re- 
turn to Ticonderoga,” and winds up 
with this rather strong hint: ‘‘ Such 
gentlemen as served in America the 
last War may remember that the offi- 
cers took up with soldiers’ tents, and 
often confined their baggage to a knap- 
sack for months together.” Atlength, 
on the 21st, he issued a long order, in 
which he says: ‘‘The general to beat 
to-morrow morning instead of the re- 
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veille, at three o’clock in the morning 
—the assembly an hour after, and the 
troops to march.” We have seen that 
Fort Anne had been abandoned and 
burned. It would seem from this or- 
der book that it took him four days to 
get his army together at this point, 
where he remained three, and then 
started for Fort Edward, which Schuy- 
ler had abandoned, leaving artillery 
and baggage behind him. Burgoyne’s 
march to Albany threatened to be, like 
Sherman’s march to the sea, a mere 
military promenade. He now was 
tempted to throw off that caution 
which he had hitherto exhibited. 
Forts Ticonderoga, Anne, and Edward 
were the only works he had to encoun- 
ter on his route to Albany. Hereafter 
it must be open field fighting, and he 
had not the least doubt what the re- 
sult of that would be with his veteran 
troops and splendid artillery against 
farmers and mechanics poorly armed 
and scarcely drilled at all. 

While encamped at Fort Edward 
Burgoyne took stringent measures to 
prevent desertion, which was now be- 
coming frequent. In an order dated 
here August 6, after directing a por- 
tion of the ‘‘ piquet line ” to go on the 
road to Fort George, where they are 
to work on the road laid out by the 
engineer, he added the following sig- 
nificant paragraph: ‘‘There is reason 
to believe that the deserters from the 
Fifty-third regiment have been scalp- 
ed.” To give greater effect to this in- 
formation, he adds: ‘‘ The general and 
faithful attachment of the soldiers of 
this army to the cause of the King 
gives no apprehension of the crime of 
desertion spreading; nevertheless, to 
prevent the straggling from camp for 
the purpose of marauding and drunk- 
enness, or other disorders leading to 
desertion, it is positively ordered that 
a report of absent men be sent to head- 
quarters within one hour after each roll 
calling, in order that parties of sav- 
ages may be immediately sent in pur- 
suit, who have orders to scalp all de- 
serters.”” A few days later he issued 
® similar order, adding a reward for 
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scalps. He says: ‘‘In regard to de- 
serters themselves, all outposts and 
scouts, and marching parties of pro- 
vincials and Indians, are promised a 
reward of twenty dollars for every de- 
serter they bring in, and in case any 
deserters should be killed in the pur- 
suit, their scalps are to be brought off.” 
Such terrific measures show that the 
compliment he pays to the faithfulness 
of the troops was not sincere. 

It is stated generally by our histori- 
ans that it was while at Fort Edward 
Burgoyne sent off the detachment to 
Bennington, but this order book shows 
this to be erroneous. In an order 
dated ‘‘Fort Edward, August 13th,” 
he says: 

The army marches to-morrow morning. The 
general will beat at daybreak, the assembly an 
hour after, and the troops to march immediately, 


after leaving a proper number of men to load and 
work the bateaux and rafts. 


The next order is dated ‘‘Camp 
Duer’s house, August 14th, 1777,” 
showing that he had made a day’s 
march. At the latter place he de- 
signed to remain but a short time, for 
on the very day the battle of Beuning- 
ton was fought he issued the follow- 
ing order: 

Camp aT DvuER’s Hovusz, August 16th, 1777. 

The army will march to-morrow from their 
right, and in the same manner as their last march. 

The last regiment that passes the bridge on the 
march to-morrow will leave an officer's party to 
prevent the horses and carts which follow the line 
of march from pressing in such numbers at a 
time as may endanger the bridge. . . . The 
general will beat at daybreak, and the quarter 
master and camp color men to march at the same 
hour. The assembly to beat an hour after. The 
line to be alert, and to march immediately. 

Having found the regularly organiz- 
ed army, under St. Clair and Schuyler, 
ready to run without fighting, he 
had no fears that the hastily gathered 
farmers of Vermont and Massachusetts 
could make any stand at Bennington 
against Baum and his veterans. But 
alas, this order was not carried out, 
for before daybreak a courier dashed 
into camp with the astounding tidings 
that Baum was dead, and nearly an 
eighth of his entire army had disap- 
peared with him; and so instead was 
issued the following order: 
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Camp AT DuER’s Hovsr, August 17th, 1777. 

It was endeavored among other objects by the 
expedition which marched ‘to the left, to provide 
such a supply of cattle as might have enabled the 
army to proceed without waiting the arrival of 
the magazines. That attempt having failed of suc- 
cess thro’ the chances of war, the troops must 
necessarily halt for some days for bringing for- 
ward the transports, and the several corps will 
employ that time to collect their sick and conva- 
lescent, and such other scattered parties as are 
merely on regimental duty. 


Yes, it did halt for several days, and 
he continues to date his orders from 
Duer’s house till September 10, three 
weeks. ‘‘ Collect scattered parties ”— 
he will need to husband every resource, 
for the victory will rouse New Eng- 
land like a bugle call, and do what all 
the proclamations of Schuyler failed to 
effect—bring in the volunteers by 
thousands. Here three leaves of the 
book have been torn out, and it is im- 
possible to conjecture what was the 
character of the orders they contained. 
They must have been important, or at 
least very interesting to the one who 
committed the depredation, orit would 
not have been done. They were long, 
for the two covered six pages. 

Here for the first time Burgoyne 
learned the lesson that was repeated 
at Saratoga—that the farmers and un- 
trained colonists were very different 
soldiers under a daring leader than 
when under a martinet. As the mot- 
ley crowd, with their old flint-locks, 
and with only here and there a bayo- 
net, gathered on the morning of Au- 
gust 16 around Stark, he said, point- 
ing to the enemy in full view, ‘‘ Men, 
there are the red-coats. Before night 
they are ours, or Molly Stark is a wid- 
ow.” They answered with a loud 
cheer, and without artillery to sup- 
port their assault, they charged up 
to the very muzzles of the guns and 
over them, and over the breastworks. 
The clergyman that was so disgusted 
with St. Clair at Ticonderoga that he 
left his army and wanted him shot 
was one of the first over the ramparts, 
his clerical gown streaming behind 
him. This, the first blow that Bur- 
goyne had received, was a staggering 
one, and from which he never fully 
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rallied. In the first place, it weaken- 
ed him terribly; in the second place, it 
strengthened his enemy by awakening 
enthusiasm and confidence, and send- 
ing in recruits from every section. 

It will be seen by the order above 
quoted, that the object of this expedi- 
tion was only in part to obtain cattle, 
that he might not be delayed in his 
march. Our historians in general ac- 
cept it as the chief motive, while Ban- 
croft gives us another—that he wished 
to make a diversion in favor of St. 
Leger. How a movement east could 
make a diversion in favor of St. Leger 
around Fort Schuyler, two hundred 
miles west, where Rome now stands, 
will puzzle a military man to discover. 
Provisions, of course, were very neces- 
sary, but the real object was to strike 
a blow that would paralyze New Eng- 
land, leave her whole western border 
open to the enemy, and keep back 
recruits from the American army. 
Baum’s objective point was Albany, 
where Burgoyne proposed to meet him. 
Had Baum succeeded, Gates, who 
about this time superseded Schuyler in 
command, would never have advanced 
to Saratoga, but fallen back on Alba- 
ny, and probably not offered battle at 
all. In such anevent Burgoyne would 
not have needed the provisions, for, as 
it is seen, he had already given the or- 
der to march without waiting for them 
tocome up. After this terrible blow 
he was compelled to halt, and then of 
course the bringing up of more provis- 
ions became necessary. Burgoyne’s 
best generals endeavored to dissuade 
him from this enterprise; but if suc- 
cessful, it promised such glorious re- 
sults that he determined to risk it. 

It is well known that Baum, the 
leader of the expedition, was killed, 
and Breyman, who had been sent to 
his relief at the request of the former, 
arrived too late to render the required 
assistance. After a delay of ten days 
we find Burgoyne issuing the follow- 
ing order: 

Camp at Dver’s Hovsz, August 26th, 1777. 


The Lieutenant General having the report from 
Lieut.-Col. Breyman relative to the affairs of 
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Saintwich Mills, and also having obtained every 
collateral information possible, thinks it justice 
to declare publicly that he has no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the personal spirit of the offi- 
cers or troops in the action ; that on the con- 
trary the officers who commanded the different 
corps acted with intrepidity. The failure of the 
enterprise seems in the first place to have been 
owing to the credulity of those who managed the 
department of intelligence, and suffered numbers 
of the rebel soldiers to pass and repass, and per- 
haps count the numbers of the detachment, and 
upon ill confidences induced Colonel Baum to ad- 
vance too far to have a secure retreat. 

The next cause was the slow movement cf 
Lieut.-Col. Breyman’s corps, which from bad 
weather, bad roads, tired horses, and other imped- 
iments stated by Lieut.-Col. Breyman, could not 
reach twenty-four miles from eight in the morn- 
ing of the 15th till four in the afternoon of the 
16th—the succour, therefore, arrived too late. 
The faiiure of ammunition, in the management 
of which there appears to have been impru- 
dence, was another misfortune. The rest seems 
common accident of War. Upon the whole, the 
enemy have severely felt their little success, and 
there is no circumstance to affect the army with 
further regret or melancholy than that which 
arises from the loss of some gallant men ; but let 
the affair at the mill of Saintwich remain hereaf- 
ter as a lesson against the imposition of a treach- 
erous Enemy, many of whom in the very hour of 
swearing allegiance to the King fought against 
his troops, and against expending ammunition 
too fast, by which conquering troops were obliged 
to retire, and with loss. The reflection upon this 
affair will, moreover, excite alertness and exer- 
tion in every corps marching for the support of 
another, showing in whatever degree these quali- 
ties may be possessed by the commanding officer 
(and they are not doubted in the present instance), 
yet, unless they are general, common accidents 
may become fatal, and the loss of two hours may 
decide the turn of an enterprise, and it might 
happen in some cases, the fate of a campaign. 


Perhaps, as it was necessary, in order 
to keep this defeat from having a de- 
moralizing effect on the army, to say 
something, he could not have crowded 
more misstatement and misrepresenta- 
tion into a shorter order. Still, it re- 
quired a good deal of effrontery and an 
elastic conscience to say that ‘‘ the en- 
emy severely felt their little success” —-a 
success so small that it stripped him of 
one eighth of his army, and set New 
England in a blaze of enthusiasm. 

But this first disastrous blow was to 
be followed up by another, till the 
final fatal one came in the last battle 
at Saratoga. Four days after this de- 
feat, an Indian runner bounded into 
camp with the startling news that St. 
Leger had abandoned the siege of Fort 
Schuyler, and had returned with his 
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force toCanada. Burgoyne’s campaign 
embraced two movements besides his 
own—that of Clinton up the Hudson 
and that of St. Leger down the Mo- 
hawk. While Burgoyne moved up 
Lake Champlain, St. Leger was to go 
up the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario 
to Oswego, and then down to Fort 
Schuyler, where Rome now stands, 
and, having forced it to surrender, 
move down the Mohawk and join Bur- 
goyne in his march to Albany. This, 
in the first place, would let loose all 
the Indians in central New York, keep 
back all recruiting in the valley, and 
finally add materially to the strength 
of the invading army. Gansevoort, 
who commanded here, like Stark, was 
a different man from St. Clair or Gates. 
When the messenger from St. Leger 
came to demand the surrender of the 
fort, he quietly said to him, ‘‘ When 
you get out of it turn round and look 
at it, but never expect to enter it 
again except as a prisoner.” 

When the news reached Burgoyne 
the Indians began to desert him. In 
the mean time Ticonderoga was attack- 
ed and well nigh taken, and the patri- 
ots threatened to close the path of re- 
treat behind him. He began to be 
troubled. 

Halting one day’s march from the 
fort which was to be his last base of 
operations, he now looked anxiously 
forward over the more than fifty miles 
of open country that lay between him 
and Albany. He could not take ad- 
vantage of the effect of his first victo- 
ries and move rapidly forward. He 
had to stop, with his right and left 
arm both cut off, and see the whole 
country rising around him. As he 
waited and watched he saw the sky 
gathering black as midnight above 
him, while it thundered all round the 
heavens. Provisions were getting 
scarce, and on the last of August he 
issued the following order: 

The strict economy in the delivery and receipt 
of provisions, at all times are essential duties, now 
become an object of the most important conse- 
quence, The fate of the campaign may depend 


upon it, and the preservation of the live cattle re- 
quires the most particular attention. They are 
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only to be slaughtered for the sick, and in such 
cases as ubsolutely require it. The commanding 
officers of regiments will therefore send in an ac- 
count upon honor of the fresh provisions requi- 
site for the sick, to the Commissary of the day, 
before the general issue of provisions to the 
army, and be responsible that a proper reduction 
of rations be made for the fresh provisions issued. 


The orders from this time till the 
10th of September show that he is 
slowly gathering together his resources 
preparatory to his final start for Alba- 
ny. The scarcity of provisions evi- 
dently causes him great anxiety. At 
last nothing more can be done, and on 
the 10th of September the roll of 
drums is heard along the line, and the 
steady columns move off followed by 
more than forty brass guns, then the 
most perfect ordnance of the kind in 
the world. The next day’s order is 
dated ‘‘Batten Hill.” Here he en- 
camped for one day, and the long or- 
der he issued is occupied entirely with 
the subject of provisions. The next 
day he reached Saratoga, in front of 
Gates. After the victories of Benning- 
ton and Fort Schuyler, the country 
had so promptly responded to the call 
for men, that Gates found himself with 
an army fully equal in numbers to that 
of Burgoyne, and had moved up from 
near Albany to this point, where the 
valley between the hills and river was 
narrow and the banks of the Hudson 
high and steep, and fortified himself. 
The following order, issued the day 
before the first battle, would show a 
very extraordinary state of things in 
the British army. One would think 
that it was in a starving condition if 
such loss as is stated was sustained 
through men foraging for themselves: 


Camp aT Sworp's Hovsg, 
18th September, 1777. 

To the great reproach of discipline, and of the 
common sense of the soldiers who have been 
made prisoners, the service has sustained a loss 
within ten days that might in action have cost the 
lives of some hundreds of theenemy. The Lieut. 
General will no longer bear to lose men for the 
pitiful consideration of potatoes and forage. 

The life of the soldier is the property of the 
King, and since neither friendly admonition nor 
corporal punishments have effect, after what has 
happened, the army is now to be informed, and it 
is not Goubted the commanding officer will do it 
solemnly, that the first soldier caught beyond the 
advanced centries of the army will be instantly 
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This order is evidently written in an 
angry and exasperated state of feeling, 
and evinces a desperate sort of spirit, 
that the loss of a few men captured in 
the act of foraging would hardly seem 
to justify. The fact is, these men 
taken prisoners while foraging de- 
signed to be captured. It was a safer 
form of desertion, and Burgoyne knew 
it, and by making strolling away for 
any purpose beyond the sentries a 
crime to be punished like desertion, 
he hoped to put a stop to it. The fre- 
quency of desertions alarmed him. 
Even the Indians were leaving him—a 
hundred and fifty having taken their 
departure in one day. The next day 
after this order was issued the battle 
was fought, and with Arnold’s division 
alone—the right division, under Gates, 
resting on the river, not being engaged 
at all. 

Arnold fought his division with 
that skill and desperation that al- 
ways characterized him. Three times 
did the British grenadiers advance 
with their bayonets to clear a wood in 
which the Americans stood, and each 
time they were not only driven back 
by the merciless fire that smote them, 
but followed by the shouting pursuers 
to the mouths of their cannon, and 
hurled beyond them. But there not 
being over three bayonets to every ten 
muskets, the Americans could not hold 
the guns against the bayonet charges 
that were made upon them. Dark- 
ness put anend tothe combat. The 
British slept on the field of battle and 
the Americans retired behind their 
works. 

Burgoyne was astonished at the 
steadiness and daring of these raw 
troops. It is known that Gates never 
reported this battle to Washington at 
all, nor in the report to Congress men- 
tioned the naine of Arnold. An angry 
correspondence followed, which ended 
in Arnold’s division being given to Lin- 
coln, and he left withcut command. 
Bancroft, in describing this battle, 
makes this astonishing assertion: 
‘* There were three British major gener- 
als on the field and not one American 
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major general,” and adds, ‘‘ Arnold was 
not on the field.” That Gates was not on 
the field in either battle is well known, 
and it was the cause of his being stig- 
matized as a coward; but nothing but 
the most overwhelming testimony 
would justify any historian, especially 
an American, in fixing such a disgrace 
on the patriot army as to declare that 
in a battie on which such tremendous 
issues hung both its major generals were 
sitting quietly in camp while the en- 
emy had three in the field. Yet the 
only evidence Mr. Bancroft offers is a 
quotation in a foot note from Wilkin- 
son’s memoirs, and the statement that 
Gordon was told the same thing by 
somebody. Probably this somebody 
was Wilkinson himself. Therefore 
this grave charge of misconduct on 
the part of Arnold rests solely on Wil- 
kinson’s assertion, Now in the first 
place Wilkinson was not on the field at 
all, but in the camp of Gates, and must 
have based his allegation on a mere 
rumor. But Wilkinson was known to 
be a bitter enemy of Arnold, a great 
favorite and toady of Gates. That he 
should endeavor to shield his patron 
from public censure for not being 
on the field in either engagement by 
endeavoring to include Arnold in the 
same condemnation, is human though 
not honorable; while for a stand- 
ard historian to attempt to make 
that single assertion true history is 
wholly unjustifiable. Arnold’s after 
treason and Mr. Bancroft's feelings 
have nothing to do with the facts con- 
nected with this battle. 

Now to prove that this language is 
not too emphatic, we will show a por- 
tion of the evidence Mr. Bancroft had 
in his possession, against which he 
assumes to place the assertion of one 
man, and he an enemy, and not on the 
battlefield at all. First, there is the 
universal belief of the army and the 
people, which has become traditionary. 
If Arnold had been guilty of such in- 
difference, the country would have 
rung with it after his treason. But 
this charge was never made against 
him. 
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Second, Arnold’s well-known fight- 
ing character proves it to be false. He 
could not be kept out of a fight, 
whether he was asked to take a part 
in it or not. Like a war horse, he 
snuffed the battle from afar, while a 
more fearless man and a more daring, 
desperate fighter never lived. There 
never was a battle in which he was 
engaged that he was not found in the 
very vortex of it, and no one will be- 
lieve, without stronger evidence than 
the assertion of an enemy, that here, 
in one of the most important bat- 
tles of the Revolution, borne entire- 
ly by his own division, and in which 
his military reputation was at stake, he 
sat safely at a distance and let his sub- 
ordinates manage it as they liked. 
The supposition is absurd. 

But the direct testimony is over- 
whelming. Botta says: ‘‘ Arnold ex- 
hibited on this occasion all the impetu- 
osity of his courage ; he encouraged his 
men by his voice and example.” Sted- 
man, in his ‘‘ History of the American 
War,” says: ‘‘ The enemy were led to 
the battle by General Arnold, who dis- 
tinguished himself in an extraordinary 
manner.”? McFarland, in his ‘‘ Pictorial 
History of England,” says the troops, 
** led on by Arnold, fell upon Burgoyne 
and the right wing.” Colonel Varick, 
writing from camp to Schuyler only 
three days after the battle, says: ‘‘ He 
(Gates) seems to be piqued that Ar- 
nold’s division had the honor of beating 
the enemy on the 19th,” and that ‘‘he 
never intended to fight Burgoyne till 
Arnold urged, begged, and entreated 
him to do it ”; and yet after all he nev- 
er went on the field, according to Mr. 
Bancroft. Lastly, this same officer 
wrote a month later from Albany: 
‘* During Burgoyne’s stay here he gave 
Arnold great credit for his bravery and 
military abilities, especially in the ac- 
tion of the 19th, and once in the pres- 
ence of Gates.” We might go on and 
quote ad infinitum; and yet in the 
face of all this strong direct evidence 
Mr. Bancroft, on the single statement 
of one man, and he an enemy of Ar- 
nold, and an unknown informant, de- 
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clares Arneld was not on the battle- 
field at all. We protest against such 
a falsification of history, just because 
he detests Arnold’s character. 

The only order of that day issued by 
Burgoyne was the following: 


Beronp Freeman's Hovsz, 
ON THE Fre_p or BATTLE. 


Parole, St. Eustatia; C. S., Holland. 


The next day Burgoyne compli- 
ments the troops on their good con- 
duct, mentioning the officers who most 
distinguished themselves by name. 
At its close he makes the following an- 
nouncement: ‘‘ One hundred and twen- 
ty men of tried bravery and fidelity from 
the provincial Corps of Jessops, Peters, 
McAlpine, and McKay are to be incor- 
porated, for the services of the cam- 
paign only, in the six British regi- 
ments, in the proportion of twenty to 
each regiment,” etc. These men were 
noted marksmen, selected for the 
sole purpose of picking off officers in 
battle. Of course it would not do for 
& commanding general to order this 
publicly, and yet one can hardly blame 
him for having it done, for he saw the 
terrible effect of the practice on our 
side in the recent battle. The vast 
body of Gates’s army were undisci- 
plined soldiers—knew nothing of ma- 
neeuvres, and had no bayonets. In the 
confusion of the fight they acted, many 
of them, on ‘‘ their own hook,” as they 
said, and being expert marksmen who 
could pick off a squirrel at sixty yards, 
climbed into the trees, and singling 
out the officers, fired with fatal accu- 
racy. Burgoyne ascertained this fact, 
and well nigh at the cost of his life. 
Not only were several officers picked 
off thus in detail, but a number of 
bullets were evidently aimed at him— 
one nearly accomplishing its mission. 
Just as an aid of General Phillips was 
handing him a paper, he fell from his 
horse, struck by a bullet designed for 
Burgoyne. It is true that this is not 
considered a legitimate mode of war- 
fare, but it must be remembered that 
our men were not soldiers, but farmers 
and frontiersmen, who had been 

39 
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taught not to waste ammunition, nor 
fire till they got good aim. 

These fought in the only way they 
knew how. It was so in the war of 
1812, both on land and sea. The fa- 
tality among the officers from the ac- 
curate firing of our topmen was so 
great, that at length they would not 
wear their uniforms in action. In the 
next battle the gallant Fraser fell a 
victim to this doubtful practice. Ar- 
nold saw that he was the rock of that 
tumultuous battlefield, and, dashing 
up to Morgan, bade him not let him 
see that officer long in the saddle. 
The latter, selecting a few of his keen- 
est riflemen, pointed to him and said, 
‘*That gallant officer is General Fraser. 
I admire him, but it is necessary he 
should die. Doyourduty.” The first 
bullet cut the crupper of his horse, the 
second pierced the mane, the third the 
gallant rider himself, and he fell from 
the saddle mortally wounded. 

We stated in the commencement of 
this article that the work referred to 
embraced some errors in statistics, 
For instance, the writer says, in giving 
the number of the different classes of 
troops composing the army, that there 
were five hundred Indians and one hun- 
dred and sixty provincials. Whatever 
may have been the source from which 
he derived his information, it is evi- 
dent on the face of it that it could not 
be correct. It is well known that 
Burgoyne could not be spared the 
number of regular troops he asked for, 
and strove to swell his army by every 
means in his power, and it is incred- 
ible that he could gather together 
five hundred Indians and only one 
hundred and sixty provincials—the 
disparity isabsurd. This order, which 
we have quoted, however, settles the 
matter. Burgoyne directs that out of 
the ‘‘five provincial corps” ‘‘a hun- 
dred and twenty men of tried bravery 
and fidelity” be selected and incor- 
porated into regular regiments. That 
is, if our author be correct, he ordered 
a hundred and twenty brave and true 
men to be winnowed out of a hundred 
and sixty, or twenty-four men carefully 
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selected out of each corps, containing 
the astonishing number of thirty-two. 
Besides there is pasted at the end of 
this order book, evidently in Clinton’s 
hand-writing, the number of prisoners 
of every kind taken, and it is stated 
that 1,100 were sent back to Canada, 

From this time till the final battle 
the orders contain nothing of interest. 
Burgoyne was now in a painful dilem- 
ma. Hecould hear neither from Carle- 
ton in Canada nor Clinton, who was to 
force the passage of the Hudson and 
join him at Albany. It was plainly 
from a certain point of view his wisest 
course to stop where he was and forti- 
fy tillhe did hear; forif Clinton reach- 
ed Albany, and began with his force 
to operate in the rear of Gates, the 
latter would fall back and leave his 
enemy an open road. Whereas if 
Clinton did not succeed, and Bur- 
goyne should reach Albany, he would 
be worse off than before. He could 
not remain there, and he could not go 
on. His only course would be to re- 
treat. But if that was to be the result 
of the campaign, he had better retreat 
now. But he could get no orders to 
retreat from Canada, and nothing from 
New York to justify him in such a 
course, while every day he remained 
where he was his enemy was increas- 
ing in numbers, forage becoming more 
difficult, and his communications be- 
hind steadily and surely closing. One 
cannot but feel pity for him as he thus 
stands at bay, and looks gloomily 
around him, At last he determined 
‘to advance, and force his way through 
the American army and reach Albany, 
and then if failure came it would not 
rest on his shoulders. In his last order 
the day before the final battle, after 
directing the issue of provisions, he 
says, ‘‘ His Excellency the Lieut. Gen- 
eral is pleased to make a present of 
twelve barrels of rum to the troops to 
be distributed as follows.” The pro- 
portion to each division to the officers 
is then given. 

We shall not attempt to describe the 
battle of the next day. Arnold was 
its controlling spirit. While Gates, 
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suffering, it is said, from a previous 
night’s debauch, was engaged in angry 
discussion with a wounded British of- 
ficer, lying on his bed, and on which 
he soon after died, Arnold, stripped 
of all command, stood with flashing 
eye and compressed lip, listening to 
the deepening uproar of battle in the 
fields and roads in advance of him. 
As the explosions grew louder and 
fiercer he could no longer control him- 
self, and calling for his horse, he leap- 
ed into the saddle, and, driving the 
rowels home, dashed like a thunder- 
bolt into the thickest of the fight. 
Having always been second in com- 
mand, and Gates not being on the 
field, he was now recognized as first, 
and took supreme control. Gates, be- 
ing told of his departure, sent Major 
Armstrong after him. Arnold saw 
him coming, and evaded him. Placing 
himself at the head of the gallant 
Larned’s brigade, belonging to his 
own division, and which received him 
with a shout that rang over the roar 
of battle, he led them full on the Brit- 
ish centre—himself riding all steadily 
at their head—waving his sword aloft 
and delivering his orders in person, 
with words that frenzied the men. 
The sturdy Hessians withstood the 
first charge, but when Arnold came on 
at the head of the brigade a second 
time, terrified and panic-stricken at 
the fury of the onset, they fled in dis- 
may. Arnold now infused his spirit 
into the whole line, and they closed 
in sternly with the foe. Morgan felt 
that the army had now a leader, and 
nobly seconded all his efforts. Arm- 
strong followed Arnold for half an 
hour, striving in vain to deliver the 
order of Gates. But whenever the 
former saw him approach, he spurred 
where the volleys were the heaviest, 
and once, it is said, to avoid him, he 
wheeled in front and galloped the 
whole length of the line, taking the 
cross fire as he sped on, escaping be- 
ing hit almost by a miracle. 

The first British line now began to 
shake, and Burgoyne, hurrying on to 
the field, moved up his right wing to 
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support it, when Arnold hurled three 
regiments on it with such terrible im- 
petuosity that they also recoiled, and 
soon the whole line gave way and fied 


behind the intrenchments. Nothing 
could now stop the excited Americans, 
who, led on by Arnold, moving in 
front like the very god of war, waving 
his sword aloft and shouting his or- 
ders on every side, advanced straight 
up to the intrenchments, and without a 
single piece of artillery met unflinch- 
ingly a storm of grape shot poured 
into their very faces, and tried te 
force their way through the abatis. 
Galloping to the head of a part of the 
brigades of Patterson and Glover, he 
moved on the works where the Earl of 
Balcarras was posted with the light 
infantry. Driving the enemy from 
their defences, he struggled desperate- 
ly to make an opening through which 
he could force his way inside the 
works. Foiled in this, he turned 
swiftly to the right flank of the enemy, 
and met Larned’s brigade moving 
steadily against another portion of the 
works defended by Colonel Breyman. 
The latter was flanked by two re- 
doubts. Putting himself at the head 
of the brigade, he ordered Colonel 
Brooks to assault one of the redoubts, 
while he led the attack straight on 
the front. The onset was furious, and 
the Germans gave way. He then or- 
dered a general assault along the line, 
while he, gathering a few gallant men 


around him and shouting to them to° 


follow him, dashed on the German 
works, and broke with a clatter and a 
crash into the very sallyport, where 
horse and rider sunk to the earth, the 
former killed, the latter crushed be- 
neath him with his leg shattered. 
His brave followers pulled him from 
beneath his steed, and bore him back. 
Here Armstrong at last overtook him 
with the order to return to camp lest 
he might ‘‘do some rash thing.” He 
had done arash thing. He had led on 


American militiamen as they had never 
been led on before, and won what the 
British author Cressy declared to be 
one of the ‘fifteen decisive battles of the 
world.” 
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Arnold was storming through the 
fight, and by his very bearing car- 
rying dismay into the enemy’s ranks, 
while he who issued this order for his 
return was quietly sitting in his camp. 
He had made thorough provison for a 
retreat, and his baggage wagons, with 
the teams attached, stretched for miles 
back in the country. Night closed 
the battle, and as the shouts of victory 
from the troops returning to camp 
rung out on the night air, they were 
taken up by the teamsters and carried 
on till lost in the distance. This bat- 
tle was fought so skilfully and despe- 
rately by Arnold as to extort praise 
from Burgoyne and the English offi- 
cers. The country rang with lauda- 
tions of him, His great services were 
never forgotten or underrated even 
after his treason. The reply of an 
American officer to an English one, a 
prisoner of war, who asked what the 
Americans would do with Arnold if 
they caught him, expressed the gener- 
alfeeling. ‘‘Do?” saidhe. ‘* Why, 
they would cut off the leg wounded at 
Saratoga and bury it with military 
honors, and hang the rest of -him on a 
ribbet.”” But Bancroft, who seems to 
think that facts must be made to cor- 
respond to his own feelings, insists, 
right in the teeth of all history, that 
Arnold was of no use whatever. LHe 
does not mention his name till the 
British are in full retreat, and then in- 
troduces him in the following extraor- 
dinary language: ‘*‘ The army pursued 
with fury, and, unwisely led on by Ar- 
nold, who had ridden on the ficld as 
an unattended volunteer, without or- 
ders, without any command, without 
a staff, and beside himself, yet carry- 
ing some authority as the highest ofli- 
cer present in the action, they made 
an onset on the British line, and de- 
spite an abatis and other obstructions, 
despite musketry fire and grapeshot, 
continued it for more than an hour, 
thoughin vain.” Andagain, ‘‘ Arnold, 
who had joined a group in the last as- 
sault, lost his horse, and was himself 
wounded within the works.” One 
would search in vain among tre annals 
of his country to find a sadder mutila- 
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tion or more complete falsification of 
history than this. In saying that Ar- 
nold was not on the field in the first bat- 
tle Bancroft goes against the accredit- 
ed historians of both hemispheres, but 
has one man to fall back upon; but 
here he has nothing whatever to back 
him. His language at the commence- 
’ ment of the quotation we have made 
is ambiguous, so that he could say 
that he did not assert that Arnold was 
not on the field till the enemy was in 
retreat, but that is the impression he 
intends to convey, and does convey. 
The statement put in a few words 
amounts to this: Arnold rode on the 
field without orders, and out of his 
head, and putting himself in command 
of the pursuing army, led them unwise- 
ly on, and held them to a desolating 
fire for more than an hour, without any 
benefit, and at a great sacrifice of life. 
In short, Arneld, instead of winning 
the battle by his skilful and daring 
leadership, not only broke all orders, 
but was guilty of a great military blun- 
der, and did nothing but sacrifice the 
lives of the soldiers ‘‘in vain.” This 
he states, with the following language 
of Sparks before him, than whom 
there is no better authority on revolu- 
tionary matters: ‘‘It is a curious fact 
that an officer who really had not com- 
mand in the army was the leader in 
one of the most important battles of 
the Revolution.” A man’s subsequent 
conduct may justify one in denouncing 
his former professions of patriotism, 
but it cannot change facts; nor can 
our feelings toward an infamous char- 
acter allow us to distort history. It is 
incomprehensible how after thus show- 
ing up Arnold's madness and blunders 
he should on the next page write, ‘‘In 
his report of the action Gates named 
Arnold with Morgan and Dearborn, 
and Congress paid a tribute to Arnold’s 
courage by giving him the rank which 
he had claimed.” That is, we are to 
believe that Gates placed his bitter en- 
emy, who had assumed a command of 
which he had been deprived, dodged 
the aid sent to recall him, and used 
that command ‘‘unwisely” and sacri- 
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ficed the troops ‘in vain,” on a par 
with Morgan and Dearborn. If Mr. Ban- 
croft’s account is true, Gates should 
instead of this have court-martialled 
Arnold. One cannot but ask the ques- 
tion, Why did Gates thus heap honor 
on him whom he really wished to dis- 
grace? But the reason given for Con- 
gress conferring on him the long with- 
held rank, is perhaps the most remark- 
able part of this remarkable historic 
page. It was a ‘‘tribute to Arnold's 
courage.” It was not a ‘‘tribute” to 
his great leadership—a reward for the 
victory he had done so much to 
achieve—but to his ‘‘ courage,” and 
that not a courage well directed, and 
that brought about great results, but 
one born of frenzy, ‘‘ unwisely ” exhib- 
ited and expended ‘in vain.” Con- 
gress did some foolish things, but 
nothing so absurd as this. Bancroft’s 
account and this fact cannot be recon- 
ciled. Arnold was rewarded for the 
great service he rendered, not for his 
courage that only blundered. It is 
strange that Mr. Bancroft could not 
see that Arnold’s conduct was the 
highest breach of military rules that 
could be committed, and nothing but 
his transcendent ability and the ser- 
vice he rendered in this battle saved 
him from the most condign punish- 
ment. Instead of that he was crown- 
ed with honor. All this violation of 
orders and of military rules was not 
only overlooked, but rewarded, simply 
because he showed ‘‘ pluck,” if we are 
to believe Mr. Bancroft, as if ‘‘ cour- 
age” was such a rare thing in him or 
the army ! 

For more than a weck now the or- 
der book is without interest, until 
Burgoyne at last asked for a ccessa- 
tion of hostilities. He could see but 
one way of escape, and that was to 
retreat to Fort Edward, his last base, 
some twenty or thirty miles distant. 
But he was like a scorpion girt with 
fire; his camp was uncovered and can- 
non balls rained into it on every side, 
crashing through the rooms in which 
he held his councils or took his meals. 
If he had only known of Clinton’s suc- 
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cess on the Hudson, and that in a few 
days he could be at Albany, he prob- 
ably would have made an _ effort 
to intrench himself, and, protected 
by his powerful batteries, endeavor- 
ed to keep at bay the patriot army 
till the news of Clinton’s arrival at 
Albany should compel Gates to face 
about. The afternoon that Bur- 
goyne was distributing rum to his 
troops to prepare them for the next 
day’s fight, Clinton was chasing the 
garrisons of Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton with great slaughter down the 
steep banks of the river; and on the 
morning that the former was prepar- 
ing for the decisive battle, the latter 
was removing the last obstructions in 
the channel that had cost the Govern- 
ment a quarter of a million of doliars, 
and was turning the prows of his ves- 
sels northward. Having heard of the 
unsuccessful termination of the first 
day’s battle in September, he felt it to 
be of the utmost importance that Bur- 
goyne should know as speedily as pos- 
sible of his success and readiness to 
coSperate with him, and immediately 
despatched a courier with the news. 
But fate, that seemed to be against 
Burgoyne from the first, even in the 
successes that led him to acts of rash- 
ness, was against him now. The mes- 
senger was captured by some soldiers, 
who, suspecting that he might be a 
spy, brought him into camp. When 
they began to search him he took 
something from his pocket and swal- 
lowed it quickly. A surgeon was 
called, who immediately administered 
a powerful emetic. He threw up a 
silver bullet which was discovered to 
consist of two sections. Unscrewing 
it, the following was found inside: 


Fort Montcomery, October Sth, 1777. 
Nous voici. Nothing between us now but 
Gates. I hope this little affair will facilitate your 
operations, etc. 
H. Cureton. 
The man was hung at Kingston. 
Ah, Burgoyne would have given half 
of his life to have received this before 
the 7th, for if he had, that battle would 
not have been fought. He would have 
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staid behind his works until Gates re- 
ceived the astounding news that Clin- 
ton wasinhis rear. Burgoyne did not 
hear of it until after the terms of ca- 
pitulation were substantially agreed 
on, and even then he endeavored to 
postpone signing them. But Gates 
had also heard the news, and declared 
that if they were not signed at once 
he would open his batteries on the un- 
covered camp. 

All the correspondence in full is 
given in this order book. In reply to 
Burgoyne’s request to know what 
terms Gates would grant, the latter said 
capitulation of the army, for ‘their 
camp was invested and their retreat 
cut off.” To this Burgoyne sent the 
following answer: ‘‘ Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Burgoyne’s army will never admit 
their retreat is cut off while they have 
arms in their hands.” 

He had very little objection to make 
to the other seven articles submitted 
to him except the sixth, which was as 
follows: ‘*These terms being agreed 
to and signed, the troops under his 
Excellency General Burgoyne’s com- 
mand may be drawn up in their en- 
campments, where they will be ordered 
to ground their arms,” etc. At this 
the latter fired up, and wrote, ‘‘ This ar- 
ticle is inadmissible in any extremity ; 
sooner than this army will consent to 
ground their arms in their encamp- 
ment, they will rush on the enemy de- 
termined to take no quarter.” At 
sunset that day Major Kingston met 
the Adjutant-General of Gates with 
the corrections to the preliminary arti- 
cles as drawn up by the latter, and 
said, ‘“‘If General Gates does not 
mean to recede from the sixth article, 
the treaty ends at once. The army 
will to a man proceed to any act of 
desperation rather than submit to that 
article.” This was easily adjusted, 
and after various changes the articles 
of agreement were agreed upon by 
both parties. It was a terrible humil- 
iation to Burgoyne, and he tried in 
every way to lessen its force. Sone 
of these attempts seem childish, as the 
following letter found in this order 
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book shows. Captain Craig writes to 
the American Adjutant-General : 


Sm: Upon reporting the proceedings of this 
evening to Lieut.-General Burgoyne, I was hap- 
py to receive his approbation of and ready con- 
currence in every article that has been agreed 
upon between us. It however appears *+——--—- 
of the treaty that our zeal to compleat it expedi- 
tiously has led us into the admission of aterm in 
the title very different from his meaning and that 
of the principal officers of the army, who have 
been consulted on this important occasion. We 
have, sir, unguardedly called that a treaty of ca- 
pitulation which the army means only as a treaty 
of convention ; with the single alteration, Lieut.- 
Col. Satherland and myself will meet you at the 
stipulated time to-morrow morning, with the 
fair copy signed by Genl. Burgoyne. 

I hope, sir, you will excuse my troubling you so 
late, but I thought it better than by any delay to 
prevent the speedy conclusion of a treaty which 
seems to be the wish of both parties, and which 
may prevent the further effusion of blood between 
us. 1 beg your immediate answer. I! am, sir, 
your obedieut, humble servant, 

James Henry CRAIro, 
Captain Seventh Regiment. 
Camp aT SaratToaa, 13th October, half past 10 
o'clock. 
Of course the request was granted. 
No one cared by what name the capit- 
ulation was called—the capitulation 
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itself was the main thing; and if Bur- 
goyne, when he marched out with his 
entire army and splendid artillery and 
handed them with all -his military 
stores and baggage over to the Ameri- 
cans, could find any comfort because 
on paper it was called a treaty of con- 
vention, the latter were quite willing 
he should enjoy it. 

As the news spread over the country 
people wept and shouted by turns, 
and the most despondent saw the 
morning breaking; while it feil like a 
thunder-clap on the British govern- 
ment. Silas Deane and the other com- 
missioners had left the court of France 
in despair, for they had met a flat re- 
fusal to make an alliance with us, and 
were on their way to London to see on 
what terms peace could be made, 
when the thrilling news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender met them. They immedi- 
ately returned and found the King 
ready to listen to their request, and 
the alliance was consummated which 
secured our independence, 

J. T. HeaDLey. 
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66 MONG the ills from which 

the people of the United 
States are suffering, one of the deepest 
is the want of national character.” 

So says Strauss, the latest and great- 
est of our critics. By way of explana- 
tion he adds: ‘* Our European nations 
consist of mixed races. . . . But 
they have ended by assimilating and 
crystallizing into new formations. . . . 
But in the United States the cauldron 
continues to bubble and ferment, .. . 
the mixture remains a mixture, and 
cannot combine into a living whole.” 

Does not this elucidation effectually 
dispose of the text ? For if all nations 
except ours have crystallized, and we 
never can, then are we the non-crys- 
tallizing people, the people for ever set 
apart to ‘‘ ferment” like the leaven in 
the three measures of meal; and our 
* What this blank space is left for is not plain. 








national character must be irrepressi- 
ble fermentation. But we have other 
characteristics, which the great Ger- 
man philosopher has strangely over- 
looked, for not only are we the repre- 
sentative of motion in a world of crys- 
tals, but we are also its idealists. 

The pilgrim fathers left their homes 
and braved all the horrors of the wil- 
derness and warfare with savage men 
and beasts, for freedom to worship 
God. The Catholic settlers of Mary- 
land followed this same idea across 
the Atlantic. Scotch Covenanters 
made settlements in the Carolinas in 
hope of establishing an ideal govern- 
ment in which the Bible should be su- 
preme law. William Penn came over 
with the idea of bringing in the reign 
of ‘*Peace on earth and good will to 
men.” Roger Williams settled a State 
on an idea about baptism, and all the 
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early history of the country was a suc- 
cession of wars about ideas, and to 
them everything material was subordi- 
nated. The war of the Revolution 
was fought for an idea! To resist an 
insignificant tax the colonies plunged 
into a desperate struggle, not to save 
money, but to establish a principle. 
In the heat of conflict and moisture of 
blood, and from an embryo which had 
lain dormant during the ages, a new 
idea was germinated—the equality of 
the human race. 

Other nations have ideas, but mate- 
rialize them. Holland fought thirty 
years for freedom of conscience, and 
all the time went, hat in hand, over 
Europe begging for a king or royal 
viceroy, to come and embody their 
glorious idea, They knew it was an 
immortal spirit, but did not dream it 
could exist without a body, for they 
must have something they could touch 
with their hands, see with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, and so would in- 
carnate their idea in fleshly form. The 
Presbyterians of Scotland, in their 
struggle for civil and religious liberty, 
were so sorely pressed for a body into 
which they might put their idea, and 
so make it apparent to their senses, 
that they took Charles Il. The Eng- 
lish Protestants, in their war with des- 
potism, were brought to such straits 
by the scarcity of matter, that they ac- 
tually sent to Hanover and imported 
George I., to bring within their com- 
prehension that picty and purity for 
which they had so long contended. 
The French, in their struggle for free- 
dom, must needs have their goddess 
shrined in flesh, and rushed about, 
like a blind giant, to find it. In their 
gropings they caught Robespierre and 
Danton, felt, weighed, measured, and 
threw them away. Next they stum- 
bled against a painted stage player, 
heard the rustle of her silken robes, 
carried her off in triumph, and crown- 
ed her as the embodiment of that ideal 
they were unable to grasp. They 
found their mistake, thrust her aside, 
and rushed into the arms of Napoleon, 
whiie the frightened spirit of liberty 
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fled. Wisdom had cried in the streets 
of Paris, but the people would not 
hearken to her voice unless she placed 
herself in some form which could be 


weighed with iron ballast. Italy has 
found freedom and unity in the person 
of Victor Emanuel. Spain made a 
bold strike for liberty, but the men 
she had substituted for her were crush- 
ed, and she has turned to Alfonso as 
the embodiment of national life. Ger- 
many incarnates law in the substantial 
person of Kaiser Wilhelm. If he 
should die, leaving no temple of flesh 
into which the spirit could enter, would 
law die with him, or flee the realm ? 
England clings to Victoria as essential 
to order, has little love for the woman, 
and no prospect for any more fitting 
shrine for her nationality, but her 
idea must have form and substance. 
Protestant Saxony kneels to a Catho- 
lic royal family, whom she hates, be- 
cause, forsooth, she is unable to com- 
prehend law and order as moral enti- 
ties. Ten of the apostles were ideal- 
ists, but Thomas must put his fingers 
into the print of the nails, and lay his 
hand on the wound in the side, before 
he could believe in the risen Lord and 
go forth to spread that kingdom, not 
of this, but of the ideal world. Now 
the ten demand physical manifesta- 
tions, and only one has faith without 
fleshly contact. 

Of all the peoples struggling up into 
the light of the millennium, only the 
American republic has any conception 
of the coming dominion of ideas un- 
der which men shall cease to go either 
to this mountain or that Jerusalem to 
do homage; but which shal! destroy 
all thrones except those in the hearts 
of worshippers who ‘‘ worship in spirit 
and in truth.” 

The American impersonation of na- 
tional life, personal liberty, is Colum- 
bia. She would not counterbalance a 


feather on an apothecary’s scale, but 
outweighs all substance as the ideal 
object of loyalty. She is queen of her 
realm; and when rebellious hands were 
raised against her, six hundred thou- 
sand swords flashed forth in her de 
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fenc:. A solid wall of loyal bosoms 
encircled her, each bared to the blow 
aimed at her precious life. Her home 
was in no bauble made by a jeweller. 
Her security and dignity depended on 
no armchair. She lived in millions of 
hearts, and each man, woman, and 
child made for her a crown, all of his 
own handiwork, composed of stray 
sunbeams, scraps of rainbow, folds of 
blue ether, sunset clouds, or any mate- 
rial that might please the fancy. 

There is no danger that a zephyr 
may discrown or a breeze carry her 
away, for all the tempests of war fail- 
ed to bend her stately head or send a 
quiver through her steadfast throne. 
She is the only one among the sover- 
eigns of the earth who will never 
shame her subjects by a weakness or a 
crime; and she alone can realize the 
old dream of ‘‘a king who can do no 
wrong.” 

This ideal purity and perfection, 
this incorruptible, fallible sovereign 
is the bond of American nationality. 
The devotion of the people to it is 
their chief characteristic, and has 
made them, or proved them to be, 
idealists, as distinct from the material- 
ism of all other peoples. But not only 
in forming and defending the nation 
did they exhibit this peculiar trait. 

The national head was struck down, 
and the enemies of the country thought 
they had left her a dying or dead 
trunk; but the event showed that the 
real nation was not touched, nor would 
it have been had every member of Lin- 
coln’s cabinet fallen with him. As- 
gassinating the President to destroy 
the republic was like burning his Bible 
to get that book out of print. 

When the sword had done what it 
must to prove the people’s loyalty to 
their liege, they dropped it and took 
up an ideal weapon with which to fin- 
ish the conquest, displaying a magna- 
nimity such as was never before known 
in the world’s history, by seeking to 
reconcile not the sovereign to the rebel 
subject, but the subject to the sover- 
eign. How the experiment may suc- 


ceed remains to be seen: but success 
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or failure cannot change the fact of its 
being a thoroughly ideal plan of pun- 
ishing treason, and one that could not 
have been adopted by any other people. 

Our Indian policy is founded on a 
purely ideal proprietorship to the west- 
ern continent, with which we have in- 
vested the red man as a reward for 
savage warfare, while for all civilized 
nations we disclaim the right of dis- 
covery and conquest. 

Americans certainly are eminently, 
peculiarly, and distinctively an ideal 
people, a people governed by disem- 
bodied spirits and swayed by isms. 
With nothing in written law to pre- 
vent a President being reélected every 
four years for life, they are bound by 
the example of a Washington, and the 
most popular man of his time has fall- 
en into disfavor because of a seeming 
willingness to set aside this ideal law. 
But we are not only ideal in politics, 
but also in social life, where etiquettes 
are controlled by moral forces rather 
than by brawn of muscle. 

In Europe a woman gives way to a 
man in all public places, because he is 
the stronger. In a public conveyance 
she stands while he sits, and if there 
is a package to be carried, she carries 
it while he walks at ease. In the 
United States the woman takes prece- 
dence, because force of muscle yields 
to moral power. In both cases the 
woman is assumed to be spiritually su- 
perior, but a people who will obey 
only a flesh-and-blood ruler can sub- 
mit only to a bone-and-muscle superi- 
ority. The nations in which law and 
order must be represented by material 
objects are governed by muscle; that 
nation in which the highest authority 
is moral force is governed by moral 
forces; and each yields precedence to 
the governing power. Toan American 
the meanest woman represents ideal 
womanhood, and in her presence his 
superior muscle is in abeyance, unless 
for her aid, while the European is loyal 
to the old and almost universal mate- 
rialism which binds man to earth with 
chains of adamant. 

The germ of this form of idealism 
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was first brought over by the settlers 
of Virginia, who left the mother coun- 
try at a period of chivalric devotion to 
a reigning queen, a period which pro- 
duced the most poetic and philoso- 
phic of English books, ‘*‘ The Faerie 
Queene,” and gave the world that im- 
mortal and unequalled metaphor of 
Una and the Lion. It was carried into 
the grand old woods of the new realm, 
named in honor of their virgin queen, 
and there nurtured in forest aisles and 
lulled to repose by the music of mighty 
waters. The sentiment which has 
been suffocated by the dust of crowd- 
ed thoroughfares, and whose voice was 
drowned in the clang of hammers and 
whir of machinery in the old world, 
was nourished amid nature’s solitudes 
in the new. The pilgrims, cavaliers, 
and Quakers contributed to its growth 
and development, by the character of 
the women who accompanied them— 
women whose intellectual powers had 
been enlarged and their consciences 
quickened by careful study of the fun- 
damental truths which divided man- 
kind, and who cheerfully left home 
and kindred and became denizens of 
the wilderness, that they might enjoy 
freedom of conscience for themselves, 
and transmit it totheir children; while 
the wives and daughters of the Cove- 
nanters were the descendants and rep- 
resentatives of those women who 
signed ‘‘ The Solemn League,” in com- 
mon with king and parliament, and 
laid down their lives in its defence. 
This combination carried to the new 
home not only the highest religious 
and moral sentiment of the age, but 
the most ideal form of its poesy; and 
amid the primeval forests, in an atmos- 
phere pregnant with electricity and 
teeming with oxygen, sharpened facul- 
ties and exhilarated powers were tuned 
“9 its music, and lives constrained to 
flow in and with its loftiest rhythm. 
Europeans write poems, Americans 
live them. The brain of an exalted 
Englishman conceives the idea of brute 
force yiclding to moral power—of the 
Lion of Strength becoming the willing 
ally of Truth, and breaking down the 


barriers which Ignorance and Super- 
stition raise against her. He sees that 
the truth or moral power which is to 
regenerate the world lies in the fe- 
male form of humanity, and can in 
fancy follow her on her mission in 
which the force of the noblest of men 
and beasts comes to her aid. It was a 
lesson taught by his surroundings at a 
time when the two great contending 
parties of despotism and human pro- 
gress met face to face, in the persons 
of Mary of England and Lady Jane 
Grey, and again closed for final con- 
flict under the leadership of Mary of 
Scotland and Queen Elizabeth. It was 
a time when popes, kings, and empe- 
rors, prelates, priests, and laymen, 
warriors, statesmen, and philosophers 
rallied around representative women, 
and supported or opposed their au- 
thority by bulls and royal edicts, by 
acts of Parliament and pastoral letters, 
by prayers and protestations, by oaths 
and loyal allegiance, by their swords 
and their best blood. The poetry and 
chivalry which thrilled the air crystal- 
lized into books to be packed away in 
old world libraries, but it was carried 
to the new in the hearts of thousands, 
and there took the form of life and 
action. 

When a tall backwoodsman tucks 
his nether garment into the tops of his 
boots, and wades out into the slough 
to rescue the bandbox of an old 
woman he has never before seen, 
leaves his own carpet sack in the sink- 
ing prairie schooner which does duty 
as a stage coach, and carries out all the 
belongings of his fellow passengeress, 
he is the power that Spenser conceived; 
and when he places all her treasures at 
her side as she sits awaiting results, 
and goes off with a smile and a growl, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow 
on the sleeve of his red flannel shirt, 
he is as much of a lion as the one 
which carried my lady Una safely 
through the forest. Ay, and more 
so. That four-footed king of beasts 
was conquered by youth and beauty, 
but this lion-hearted man will risk his 
life in defence of age and ugliness; 
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for if that mail coach is attacked by 
wolves or Indians, the man wili die 
in defence of the old woman, who has 
no claim upon him but that of weak- 
ness and womanhood on strength and 
manhood. Without having read a 
verse of poetry or a page of philoso- 
phy in his life, the necessities of his 
nature have taught him some of the 
highest lessons of both. He has never 
taken off his hat to morta! man, and 
could not be hired to utter a courtly 
compliment; but in deference to the 
ideal right, to the claims of weakness 
or suffering, he will volunteer most 
herculean labor; and the poetry of liv- 
ing his life, compared to the art of 
verse-making, is a Kohinoor in the 
mine as opposed to a fragment of 
French mirror. 

A company of civilization’s pioneer 
corps spend a winter in the forest, 
lumbering and trapping, and start in 
the spring to drive and float their 
logs and pelts to market. All the 
brute force and combativeness of their 
natures have been cultivated by a long 
and uninterrupted contest with the 
inertia of matter and the ferocity of 
savage men and beasts, until they 
seem to have acquired the nature of 
both. They are ragged, weather- 
browned, boisterous, and impatient of 
restraint. The advance take offence 
at the saloon keepers and sheriff in 
some town, and the first impulse is to 
‘*clean them out” and flog all the 
men who may dare to interfere; but 
the trapper cunning steps in and sug- 
gests that it would be better sport to 
wait until the rear comes up, have all 
the free drinks they want, put the 
sheriff and his posse into jail, set a 
guard over them, and govern that town 
a while in their own fashion. It is quite 
at their mercy, and they know it. So 
do the people, and there is serious 
anxicty, when the invaders pass a pret- 
ty house, with a trellised porch, hear 
a piano, and peep in. 

A little flaxen-haired maiden is 


singing ‘‘Home, sweet Home,” and 
they gather to listen. 
stops, and invites them in. 


She sees them, 
Those be- 
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hind crane their necks to look over 
those in front. They all see a carpet, 
curtains, pictures, and a little girl who 
is not afraid, but welcomes them to 
the civilization of which they are the 
outposts. They look down at their 
rough rags, over at the little figure, 
and in at the room. Oh, no! they 
cannot go in, but would she be so good 
as to give them some more music? 
That she wil! with pleasure, and calls 
a sister to assist. The rough men 
crowd around door and windows, 
but would not profane the sanctuary 
by going inside. They grow familiar, 
and name the songs and melodies they 
would like to hear; and when they 
conclude to go the meeting is called 
to order, and a spokesman appointed, 
who steps in, removes his tattered cap, 
and returns thanks. They all go off to 
the saloon, not to put the keeper out of 
the window, but to discuss the question 
of heaven, and give their opinions of 
theologians who might hint that the 
little maidens were not going to that 
happy land by a most direct route. 
The original sin and total depravity 
of which they had heard in their New 
England homes had all been clerical 
inventions, and the town was perfectly 
safe in deference to the girls who 
represented peace and purity, home, 
and mother and sister. Every man of 
them would defend that home to the 
last extremity, and the lion did hom- 
age to the lady, as in Spenser's dream. 

Such poems are enacted in various 
forms on the rough frontier, and are 
as indigenous to the culture of the 
country as the tasseled corn and eco- 
nomic moccasin plant to its soil and 
climate. 

In the more settled portions of the 
country, the scholar and the clown, 
the professional man and day laborer, 
the artisan and priest pay to ideal wo- 
manhood the highest consideration, 
In the streets of the capital city, the 
stern statesman, or army general whom 
the populace hails with shouts, resigns 
his seat in a street car to any woman, 
be she ever so old, or rageed, or 
wretched, and never once thinks of 
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having an entry made on his account 
for final reckoning, because he has 
obeyed the behests of the idealist who 
said, ‘* The first shall be last, and the 
last first.” All over the land men by 
intuition act on the principle that the 
strength of the strong and the wealth 
of the rich are deposits for the benefit 
of the weak and poor, and the claims 
of sorrow and suffering are recognized 
with a spontaneity unknown in other 
climes. Our sanitary and Christian 
commissions are national epics, such 
as have not been produced by any 
other people, and the most enlightened 
have become but imitators. 

The Roman matron pointed the 
jewel hunter to her children, and Co- 
lumbia may well direct those who in- 
quire for her books of poetry to her 
sons—her tens of thousands of works, 
bound in cloth and jeans and furs, 
and to some of the finest in ‘‘rags, 
scraps, and tow,” but all in clear let- 
ter-page to anointed eyes. 

Moses thought to have founded a 
nation of idealists, a people governed 
by popular ballot, an invisible, incor- 
ruptible ruler, and a carefully written 
law. For a time he seemed to have 
succeeded. After the constitution 
had been engraved on stone, all the 
statutes written and published, and 
the people educated to judicial func- 
tions and obedience to law, by having 
had for forty years men of their num- 
ber as judges of tens, judges of fifties, 
and judges of hundreds, he directed 
them, as a permanent arrangement, to 
**choose men fearing God and hating 
covetousness, and set them to rule 
over you.” He had given to woman a 
place in church and state, such as she 
had never before occupied. Each of 
the twelve tribes was to have its sepa- 
rate domain, and govern its local af- 
fairs,*while all were federated under a 
of which the 


general government, 
It was 


chief magistrate was a judge. 
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under this ideal government that 
** Deborah judged Israel,” led armies 
to battle, delivered the people from a 
foreign yoke, sang her triumph in the 
loftiest strains of inspiration, and en- 
acted the law of patriotism, that he 
‘‘who came not up to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty,” was a traitor to divine 
government. In the course of time 
the people materialized, and demand- 
ed a king. This was during the ad- 
ministration of Samuel, their most il- 
lustrious judge, who pronounced the 
demand a rebellion against God. In 
this rebellion originated the entire 
Scriptural example of kingcraft, and 
on it is founded ‘‘the divine right.” 

If Americans lose their ideality, 
they too will materialize and demand 
‘*a king to reign over us like unto the 
nations round about”; but as it now 
stands, this idealistic nation is the 
lion which carries into the dens of Eu- 
ropean darkness the great truth of hu- 
man equality, which even her philoso- 
phers failed to discern, until their self- 
raised barriers were broken down from 
without and the light poured in upon 
them. 

Another American characteristic is 
personal cleanliness, which springs 
from that self-respect born of self-gov- 
ernment. The aristocratic class of 
England is unsurpassed in the practice 
of bodily purification, and the occa- 
sional bath of the Turk is a model of 
thoroughness; but only in America do 
the people as a people obey Paul's in- 
junction of ‘“‘having their bodies 
washed with pure water.” Our great 
unwashed population is our foreign 
addition. The use of soap and water 
follows the ballot, and the superiority 
of the United States masses in this re- 
spect to those of other lands is suffi- 
cient to constitute a feature of nation- 
al life. 

JANE Grey SwissHeLM. 
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I. 

ROM ‘Roderick Random” to 

‘* Roderick Hudson” is a long 

way; and the change which the novel 
has undergone since the days of Rich- 
ardson, Smollett, and Fielding marks 
the difference between this century and 
the last more vividly and minutely than 
most things do. Upon the whole the 
change in the novel seems a develop- 
ment, and the romances of Henry 
James and Blackmore seem to surpass 
those of the Queen Anne men in manner 
and method as well as in morals. It is 
difficult to follow the theory of M. 
Taine with implicit trustfulness, and 
see cause and effect in all literary phe- 
nomena. So one exception ought to 
be made at once to every statement of 
a law in literature; genius being 
bound by no law hitherto discovered 
or perhaps hereafter discoverable. 
Therefore, when one speaks of a devel- 
opment of manner and method in the 
novel since the publication of ‘‘ Pa- 
mela,” and still perhaps in progress, 
one should not be understood to in- 
clude Fielding, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
and George Eliot, let us say, whose 
books have very slight relations to 
time and place. But aside from these 
instances, beginning with Richardson 
and following the succession of ro- 
mancers, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, 
Miss Austen, Scott, Bulwer, Lever, 
Charlotte Bronte, Collins, Reade, 
Trollope, Dickens, there is to be no- 
ticed this development of manner and 
method just mentioned. No one 
doubts the development in morals in 
the literature any more than in the life 
of the century and a third that has 
passed since Richardson began to 
write. And even if the moral superi- 
ority of ourselves over our fathers be 
ascribed more to outward show than 
to hidden feeling, the moral develop- 
ment of the novel cannot. For one 
does not nowadays run across a book 





whereof the author displays twisted 
ideas of ethics whatever his characters 
may do or say; whereas Fielding, for 
instance, does most manifestly delight 
in his sponging-house hero, of whom 
Fieclding’s most genuine admirer can 
only say ‘‘he would not rob a church, 
but that is all.” The development in 
artistic form, however, in manner and 
method, is open to more question than 
the development in morals. But it 
nevertheless has equally taken place. 
There is no reference here of course to 
the comparative merits of the modern 
and the older novel. ‘‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe” may be a more powerful work 
of fiction than ‘‘Lorna Doone,” the 
adventures of the famous Count Fath- 
om may be more entrancing than the 
adventures of Mr. William Black’s 
phaéton; but still the latter work in 
either instance is a better work of art. 
It should be remembered that we are 
leaving out here the four giants of 
Anglo-Saxon romance, but even if there 
is question between them, it is settled 
by reflecting that the three most artis- 
tic novels yet written, ‘‘Henry Es- 
mond,” ‘‘Romola,” and ‘‘ The Blithe- 
dale Romance,” belong to this cen- 
tury, and that ‘‘Tom Jones” itself is 
inferior to them in this one regard at 
the least. 

Literary critics are now and then 
fond of using those verbal shuttlecocks 
of the metaphysicians ‘‘ subjective ” 
and ‘‘objective,” and have become near- 
ly unanimous in holding that the de- 
mands of art in novel writing require 
‘‘objectiveness.” So far as that un- 
definable word may here mean subor- 
dination of a writer’s personality, the 
consensus of critics is undoubtedly 
correct. Only in point of art, however. 
For example, the long list of Thack- 
eray’s novels, ‘‘Esmond” excepted, 
are inartistic in this respect, though 
no admirer of Thackeray could be tor- 
tured into saying he would have it 
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otherwise, and thereby lose the week- 
day sermons of which the preacher 
was prouder than of any of his es- 
thetic touches. Still weekday sermons 
are hazardous toattempt. Everybody 
is pretty well agreed that Mr. Dick- 
ens’s are a trifle thin and watery, and 
even Thackeray’s do not at all suit the 
Gallic instincts of M. Taine, who is 
wearied by ‘‘The Newcomes,” and 
thinks it a great pity that morals have 
gained such an advocate at the ex- 
pense of art. Here is the chief proof 
that the best of the later novelists dis- 
play development in manner and meth- 
od. Not one of them has a distinct 
moral to enforce, though certainly the 
reader may draw a hundred if he 
choose, in proportion to the breadth 
and catholicity of the story. Not one 
of them obtrudes himself as a teacher 
either of ethics or of esthetics. Not 
one of them but tells his story as 
straightforwardly as may be, if Mr. 
Black’s landscape painting be except- 
ed, without turning aside on this hand 
or on that into strange regions and re- 
mote from the burden of the story. In 
objectiveness of form at least there is 
noticeable development. 

What we call subtlety is the second 
mark of ortistic advancement. Possi- 
bly ‘‘subtlety” is as great a verbal 
shuttlecock among the literary critics 
as ‘‘ subjective ” and ‘‘ objective ” are 
among the metaphysicians—quite as 
difficult to define. But it is at all 
events well apprehended and recog- 
nizable, and no one fails to perceive 
the distinction between subtle humor 
and broad humor, for instance, or to 
appreciate the significance of the ap- 
plied adjective, whatever vagueness 
may lie in the abstract quality. And 
except objectiveness of form, nothing 
is more characteristic of the best of 
the later novelists than subtlety in 
manner and method. In by far the 
majority of instances there can be no 
doubt of the artistic advantage which 
is gained in this way; for subtlety, 
whatever it may mean, does not mean 
obscurity, and one may say, in a general 
way at least, that it includes delicacy, 


refinement, intelligence, intellectual 
purity, and the perception of essential 
values, obvious or occult, and of the dif- 
ferences between them. Consequently 
the best of the later novelists are, as— 
excepting the giants—the earlier novel- 
ists were not, pretty deadly foes to sen- 
timentality, or what the school of Sterne 
calls sensibility. Consequently Mr. 
Blackmore’s Lorna, for example, is 
depicted at once more vividly and more 
completely, at far less expenditure of 
words, than is the virtuous Clarissa of 
the elaborate and exhaustive Richard- 
son, Consequently the complexity of 
emotions, the varying shades of hu- 
man character, the passions and pre- 
judices of human life, are portrayed 
with a nicer if not broader sense of 
differences and agreements by Messrs. 
Black, Blackmore, and Hardy on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and by 
Messrs. Hawthorne, Howells, and 
James on this side (notably by the two 
latter in either instance), than by the 
founders of modern fiction and their 
successors hitherto. So that in these 
two points, objectiveness of form and 
subtlety of expression, the modern 
novel does show a development in 
manner and method. 


I. 


Or the authors just mentioned, 
whose writings illustrate the develop- 
ment in manner and method, the three 
former one may take leave to call the 
best exponents of the most recent Eng- 
lish fiction. Mr. William Black has 
been writing longer and is more wide- 
ly known than either Mr. Blackmore 
or Mr. Hardy. For several years now 
his books have been read by all novel- 
readers, always with pleasure and 
sometimes with profit. One of the 
most fertile of romance writers he is, 
to say no more of him. The number 
of books he has published, even bear- 
ing in mind the proverbial fertility of 
novelists, is really remarkable. So 
that, considering Mr. Black’s popular- 
ity and his fecundity, and considering 
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too the general evenness of his excel- 
lence, there is small difficulty in the 
way of getting at a pretty just esti- 
mate of his work. Such an estimate 
ought to assign to it an honorable po- 
sition. In the first place, one may 
claim originality for it. To critics of 
candor and culture, such a claim to be 
sure may seem somewhat extravagant. 
And if ‘‘ originality ” be used in avery 
strict sense, it undoubtedly is extrava- 
gant. Nevertheless, when one consid- 
ers very much of contemporary novel- 
writing and very much of that which 
has gone before, it is quite fair to call 
Mr. Black’s simplicity of style and 
statement, of manner and method, of 
aim and scope, original in a certain 
sense, Evidently when he began to 
write he made a new departure, start- 
ed on a new line, and, cutting himself 
quite free from traditional trammcels, 
set out to write a series of novels 
which should at all hazards be unpre- 
tentious—be simple, unaffected pic- 
tures of middle-class life and manners 
in Great Britain to-day, and not strike 
very deeply into the mine of human 
feeling, or deal with much that is sa- 
cred and secret in the highest or at 
least in an ideal sense. Hitherto he 
has accomplished this in great mea- 
sure, failing where he has failed by no 
means from lack of effort, but contrari- 
wise from too much thereof. Sim- 
plicity is the word by which above all 
others to describe his books, from ‘* A 
Princess of Thule,” which is undoubt- 
edly the best, to ‘*The Monarch of 
Mincing Lane,” which is perhaps the 
worst. He is the Robertson of novel- 
ists. Anything heroic, anything ro- 
mantically remote, anything melodra- 
matic, anything chivalric or pictur- 
esque that is not to be run across in 
the streets of London, or in the fields 
of Cornwall, or on the Hebridean 
coast by any casual traveller whose 
eyes are open, is not to be found in the 
books of Black any more than it is in 
the plays of Robertson. Like Robert- 
son too, he escapes very generally the 
reproach of conventionality. Tis peo- 


ple talk in every-day idioms; their 
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sentiments are those one finds in one’s 
neighbors; their purposes in life, their 
love, devotion, sacrifice, hypocrisy, 
and baseness, are the same qualities, 
displayed in the same way, aroused by 
the same causes, that every one has ex- 
perience of in himself or in others, 
Nevertheless very little of their sayings 
and doings is conventional in the com- 
monplace sense of the word. There 
is enough of plot to arouse some inter- 
est, and the interest is heightened by 
the sense of reality which pervades the 
whole and stimulates one’s sympathy of 
thought and emotion. 

This effort after simplicity has in 
most cases two especially happy re- 
sults with Mr. Black. It is disastrous 
in the first place to sentimentality and 
in the second place to melodramatic 
absurdity. One recalls several excep- 
tions; there is a little of the former 
evil in the description of the quarrel 
and the reconciliation in ‘‘ A Princess 
of Thule,” for instance, and a good 
deal of the latter in the nonsensical 
and unnatural complication which is 
meant to heighten the interest of 
‘*The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” and 
notably in the closing scene in ‘‘ Three 
Feathers,” which is meant to be dra- 
matic, and is only ridiculous, And it 
is not difficult to trace all of these ex- 
ceptional blemishes to a kind of cor- 
ruption of this same effort after sim- 
plicity. That is to say, when Mr. 
Black has to deal with anything out- 
side of his regular line of business, so 
to speak—anything really dramatic or 
intense—his desire to make it consis- 
tent with the even placidity of its 
surroundings, added to its essential 
strangeness to him, makes his art un- 
pleasantly evident. What is most no- 
ticeable then is his repression and en- 
deavor after subtlety. He tells his 
reader very unconsciously, but very 
plainly, that he has now something ro- 
mantic or something dramatic to de- 
scribe; that it is rather hard for him to 
do, rather out of his line; but ‘‘ stay.” 
he adds; ‘‘ observe how easily I do it; 
how I keep my head cool and my vis- 
ion clear; how I literally understate, 
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but really intensify the matter”; and 
the result is that his art becomes arti- 
fice. Therefore he does lose at once 
the flavor of true romance and the 
sense of true power—does it by over- 
doing, by his evident effort at effortless 
effect. 

No one can fail to see how fatal this 
is to what we call the flavor of true ro- 
mance. And it is equally fata! to the 
sense of true power. But there is an- 
other characteristic of Mr. Black’s 
writings which is still more fatal to 
this latter. What has won for their 
author more admiration than anything 
else has done is perhaps his ability in 
describing nature. Every nine of 
every ten readers of his novels, if 
forced to say without reflection for 
which of his characteristics they most 
delighted in him, would probably say 
his *‘ descriptions ’—meaning thereby 
for most part the luxuriance and abun- 
dance with which natural scenery fig- 
ures in his writings. A fine field for 
this there is in the plot and plan of 
‘*A Princess of Thule,” and here as 
elsewhere Mr. Black has availed him- 
self of it to satiety almost. It is the 
same with ‘‘Three Feathers,” much 
the same with ‘‘A Monarch of Minc- 
ing Lane” even, and ‘‘In Silk Attire,” 
and ‘*The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaéton” has for its warp and woof 
literally nothing else. This tendency 
of novelists has probably reached its 
limit in Mr. Black. Mr. Blackmore is 
fond enough of it, and Mr. Hardy is 
too, but neither of them basks and 
bathes in it as Mr. Black does. And 
hitherto it has not been very notice- 
able in the best novels; that is to say, 
at all events, it has been made subordi- 
nate to the main purpose with a good 
deal more sincerity and success than 
Mr. Black displays. It is not—artisti- 
cally considered—a good thing, though 
it is easy to see why Mr. Black’s ad- 
mirers should consider it a pleasant 
thing—apart from considerations of 
art. Furnished as Mr. Black furnishes 
it, doubtless it comes to most people, 
certainly to most Englishmen, with a 
delicious sense of freshness and free- 
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dom, as a kind of enlargement of the 
sphere of the novel, and an evidence 
of having shaken off the shackles of 
conventionality. Descriptions of the 
Hebridean winter, such as one looks 
for in Bayard Taylor; of the cliffs of 
Cornwall and the fields of Kent, such 
as one expects in Ruskin; of a bank of 
violets, a cloudless sky, ‘‘a world of 
heather,” an evening on the barrens, 
a trout brook, the little bridge at Hen- 
ley—anything in which there is room 
for a landscape painter to luxuriate— 
one runs across not only in every chap- 
ter but at every page almost in all Mr. 
Black’s books. And the evident de- 
light which the painter takes in his 
pictures, the deep and broad love he 
has for nature in all its phases, render 
these ‘‘descriptions” of his by no 
means unpleasant contrasts to a great 
deal of the melodramatic or medical 
(as Taine would say) matter in which 
works of fiction do abound. Never- 
theless one does tire of them after a 
time—after reading whole pages, whole 
chapters, entire volumes of them, as 
Mr. Black asks one todo. And after 
all, they are quite distinct from Mr. 
Black’s business. Being not a land- 
scape painter, nor a pastoral poct, nor 
a rhapsodical essayist, nor a complete 
angler, but a novelist, his business is, 
essentially and at bottom, with man, 
not with nature; with character and 
incident, not with settings and sur- 
roundings; with figures rather than 
with fields. Descriptions of natural 
scenery are, with extremely rare ex- 
ceptions, out of place in novels. 
Those exceptions are when they are ac- 
cessory to the main purpose of the 
book, when they are subordinate, il- 
lustrative, decorative. In broad terms 
the main object of the novel is the 
representation of human character, the 
depiction of human life and love in 
narrative prose. With this definition 
at all events few people will quarrel, 
but Mr. Black really does not seem to 
be persuaded of its truth at all. His 
main object is to paint landscape in 
words. So far as that goes, it may be 
done, of course, well or ill; Mr. Biack 
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does it oftener well than ill. But it is 
not novel writing—that is quite clear; 
and not being novel writing, being a 
violation of a nice sense of proportions, 
being in a word bad art, it is a cause 
of weakness in Mr. Black. 

And it operates in two ways. Posi- 
tively it produces weakness by making 
prominent what is essentially subordi- 
nate, as just suggested, and negative- 
ly it prevents power by making subor- 
dinate what is essentially prominent. 
Mr. Black’s characters are in many in- 
stances only pegs upon which to hang 
his landscape pictures; in most in- 
stances their elaboration does not oc- 
cupy much of his mind and heart; in 
only one instance does he seem fairly 
to have fallen in love with one of his 
creations—fallen in love either after 
the analytical manner of Balzac’s love 
for Valerie or after the emotional 
manner of Thackeray’s affectionate 
tenderness for Rachel Esmond—and 
that is the instance of his Princess 
Sheila. It results inevitably from this, 
that ‘‘A Princess of Thule” is Mr. 
Black’s best book. In that novel the 
distribution of parts, so to speak, is 
better, the true relations between fore- 
ground, middle distance, and back- 
ground are more properly preserved, 
and the landscape has more insepara- 
ble and inherent relations to the char- 
acters portrayed than one finds in the 
rest of Mr. Black’s novels. And yet 
even this, the fairest example that one 
can take, illustrates in no small degree 
this negative lack of pewer, character- 
istic of Mr. Black, and proceeding 
from his lack of perception of the true 
relations between subjects and their 
attributes, Even here Mr. Black de- 
lights quite as much in describing the 
wild and weird landscape lights and 
shades of the Orkneys as he does in 
portraying his Sheila or her father. 
Even here, these two characters except- 
ed, we get relief from the woodenness 
of the rest only in the flights of sea- 
gulls, the mountain storms, and in pic- 
tures of the mystic northern twilight. 
Even here the romance of the story is 
subjected to the romance of the region 
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in which for the most part its events 
occur. 

Never let a word of unmerited de- 
traction be bestowed upon this charm- 
ing story. It comes to readers of ro- 
mance, wearied with Bulwer and sick- 
ened with James, as a fresh breath of 
early spring time, and to readers of 
novels, exhausted by Collins and fa- 
tigued by Trollope, as an invigorating 
bath of sea air. It introduces one to 
an entirely new corner of the earth, 
hitherto wholly unexplored by roman- 
cers, and yet almost as fit a field for 
the romantic story-teller as the high- 
lands of ‘‘Rob Roy” or the woods of 
‘*The Deerslayer.” It makes one ac- 
quainted with two more friends in fic- 
tion worthy to have a place in that se- 
lect and not too numerous assemblasre, 
both of them altogether simple, unaf- 
fected, and valuable. And the story 
of it is healthful, fresh, and here and 
there touching to a degree. But at 
the same time this is very nearly all 
there is to be said for it. One does 
not recall an instance of the display of 
real power between its covers. Even 
the romance of it is due te its land- 
scape rather than to its figures, and 
the romance which enshrines the latter 
is robbed—if only a very little, still 
noticeably a little—of its delicacy and 
bloom—by the very fear the author has 
of overstepping the line and treading 
on the soilof melodrama. The plot is 
simplicity itself; one can forecast it 
very early ; and yet it has clumsy work- 
manship here and there in it—deeds of 
too great moment springing from too 
trivial causes; detours of interest, so 
to speak, without just reason; quarrels 
and reconciliations a little strained; 
and at the end a little slovenliness, in- 
timating that the author sees the re- 
sult so clearly himself as to be a trifle 
careless about the finishing strokes. 
Save the charming Princess and the 
quaint old King of Borva, the figures of 
the book have a certain woodenness 
and inelasticity of movement, and es- 
sentially considered, might have been 
taken from any one of a hundred nov- 
els, The imperturbable Ingram and 
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the volatile Lavender are reproduc- 
tions of very well worn types; the 
Lorraines are somewhat anomalous in 
point of art, to be sure, but fully as 
much so in point of naturalness; 
‘* Johnny,” the German boy, Mosen- 
berg, and the different London people, 
are vague outlines, sketches only, and 
not finished portraits. More than all, 
the book is lacking in purpose. It 
does not pretend to illustrate any prin- 
ciple or peculiarity of human life or 
character; it does not reveal any of 
the hidden motives or passions of the 
human heart; it does not show the re- 
lations between or the reciprocal in- 
fluences of men and their fellows, of 
one character and those around it. It 
is a pretty strain, played upon a plea- 
sant pipe by a graceful lover of nature, 
now and then varied with touches of 
something more vital, which make one 
wish them more frequent and better 
sustained. 


III. 

ONE gets into considerably deeper 
water in writing about Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore, in whose works, whatever 
else may be said of them, there is cer- 
tainly genius, if not vast, at least un- 
mistakable. It is surprising to see 
how disproportionate Mr. Blackmore’s 
fame is to his merits. He has written 
a half dozen or more books, of which 
all have great and some have very ex- 
traordinary merits; and yet, compared 
with a half dozen recent novelists, he 
has no fame at all—at all events no 
popularity at all. Beyond some news- 
paper notices, infrequent and brief, 
though uniformly complimentary if 
discerning, he has not hitherto been 
talked about at all; and compared 
with the half dozen or more of men 
who are his contemporaries, but not 
his compeers, just alluded to, he is not 
read at all. But on second thoughts, 
and recollecting the way in which 
‘*Pamela” once popularly outshone 
‘“‘Joseph Andrews” and ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist” the ‘‘ Novel Without a Hero,” 
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and the works of G. P. R. James, for 
instance, the earlier works of George 
Eliot, Mr. Blackmore's lack of pop- 
ular recognition at present, and his 
prospects of getting it some day, are 
not altogether discouraging. For Mr. 
Blackmore is entirely worthy of being 
ranked with these and other really no- 
ble writers, who have in cant phrase 
fought their way to fame over many 
obstacles and through many obstruc- 
tions. 

In the first place, if one can claim 
originality in a certain sense for Mr. 
Black, one can assert it of Mr. Black- 
more in the fullest possible sense and 
in the most audible manner. What 
strikes one most forcibly in taking up 
his books, and what remains with one 
most abidingly after laying them 
down, is a vivid impression of their 
extreme freshness—the same kind of 
impression that Mr. Bret Harte made 
in an inferior way when he published 
his first sketches. ‘*The Maid of 
Sker” and ‘‘Lorna Doone” are quite 
without precedent in style and scope, 
however one may find analogies to 
them here and there in the catalogue 
of novels. Their freshness, too, un- 
like that of Mr. Black's books, is of a 
very positive character, and does not 
consist at all in the avoidance of both 
melodramatic absurdity and sentimen- 
tality, but rather in the directness at 
once and the subtlety of their author's 
simplicity of statement. This simpli- 
city of statement, which is character- 
istic of novel writing of the highest 
order, and which it is not at bottom 
paradoxical to call both subtle and di- 
rect, is unlike and superior to Mr. 
Black’s simplicity, because it is always 
sincere. There is not in all Mr. Black- 
more’s writings a single instance of in- 
sincerity; and consequently there are 
not to be found in them any of those 
exceptional blemishes —-melodramati- 
cally absurd on the one hand and sen- 
timental on the other—which are to 
be found in the best of Mr. Black’s 
books. Their author never seems 
careful to produce an effect of one 
kind or another—least of all does he 
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display consciously or unconsciously 
any anxiety to conceal his carefulness, 
And when it is remembered that noth- 
ing is so intricate and complex as hu- 
man character, which it is the main 
province of the novelist to illustrate 
and portray, this sincerity of simpli- 
city in illustration and portraiture is 
seen to be a very admirable thing—to 
be a characteristic of novel writing of 
the very highest order—to be an evi- 
dence of genius. 

It characterizes everything Mr. 
Blackmore has to say. Mr. Black’s 
simplest and best writing is done when 
he is describing the beauties of nature. 
Mr. Blackmore can paint landscape 
too—better beyond doubt than Mr. 
Black. But if his writing is better at 
one time than it is at another, it is 
when he is describing the peculiarities 
of character. Then, in simplicity, sub- 
tlety, flavor, charm, and real power, it 
is surprising. And in his two best 
books, ‘‘Lorna Doone” and ‘* The 
Maid of Sker,” it is additionally sur- 
prising, because it aims, and in most 
instances aims successfully, to be ar- 
chaic. Yet the archaic style of John 
Ridd of the seventeenth century seems 
well nigh as perfect as the archaic 
style of Colonel Henry Esmond of the 
eighteenth, and that of the illustrious 
Llewellyn is not far behind it. More- 
over, it has besides this success in imi- 
tation a distinct and perfectly recog- 
nizable individuality which is Mr. 
Blackmore’s own as entirely as the in- 
dividuality of Henry Esmond’s is 
Thackeray’s own. There is this one 
advantage which a novelist has in 
copying the language as well as the 
manners of a bygone age: it requires, 
or ought to, the use of an autobio- 
graphical form. Critics differ about 
the advantage of this form in novels 
that treat of the era in which they are 
written, but there can be no dispute 
about the value of its employment in 
archaic novels. Except Thackeray, 
no one ever made the most of this ad- 
vantage, to be sure, and Mr. Black- 
more forgets now and then, if indeed 
he bears in mind at all, that the auto- 
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biographer ought always to be a 
writer. This is in fact the chief fault 
that one has to find with him. His 
John Ridd had schooling in early 
youth, but not enough to warrant the 
extreme cultivation of his style, which 
is everywhere on a higher level than 
one looks for in an Exmoor sheep- 
raiser of the days of King James. And 
the discrepancy between the education 
and position of Davy Llewellyn and 
the many subtleties of his expression 
is still more apparent—even glaring; 
so that up to the middle of the book 
one is somewhat at a loss to determine 
whether or no the shrewd old sailor is 
laughing at himself as well as at the 
rest of the world. Still, this form en- 
ables Mr. Blackmore to portray more 
vividly and picturesquely, more charm- 
ingly at once and more powerfully, 
what it is the function of his highest 
powers to portray; human character, 
namely. 

For not only his best writing, but 
his best work of any sort, is done in 
delineating men and manners. What- 
ever qualities one may admire in him, 
one easily recognizes his delicacy and 
power in the portrayal of human char- 
acter as transcending them all. Deli- 
cate this portrayal always is. Fine 
and minute shades of character, the 
slight and subtle shifting of motives 
and emotions, the influences slow and 
secret of circumstances upon charac- 
ter, one does not find anywhere in con- 
temporary fiction more delicately de- 
scribed than in ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” The 
same work displays power equally rare 
and remarkable. Its strength stirs 
one’s susceptibility profoundly, as its 
delicacy charms one’s sense daintily 
and delightfully. Interest it has from 
the first chapter to the last. The 
prowess, the bravery, the nobility, the 
simplicity, the quaint, unaffected self- 
esteem of John Ridd are depicted 
powerfully enough to arouse one’s sen- 
timents of admiration, amazement, 
real affection, and good-natured kind- 
liness, as if Master Ridd were mot at 
all in the realm of fiction, but a person 
of very authentic history. The quali- 
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ties of the principal character in ‘‘ The 
Maid of Sker” are drawn with an 
equally powerful hand, and the minor 
personages in either work are described 
and differentiated with almost the same 
discriminating delicacy and pungent 
power. Parson Chowne is an admira- 
ble portrait; Carver Doone is still bet- 
ter; Master Huckaback and his little 
Ruth, Old Sir Ensor, the fair Lorna 
herself, the various people that make 
up the Sker population and buy stale 
fish of the upright Llewellyn, are ali 
drawn with a freedom and apparent 
case, and at the s.me time a discern- 
ment of the subtle differences and di- 
versities of human charactcr, to be 
found only in the work of a master 
hand. It is to be noticed that success 
in this latter—in the perception of the 
subtle diversities of character, namely 
—is the mark of genius of a very high 
order. And this success Mr. Black- 
more has achieved in very abundant 
measure. No two of his personages 
are so similar as to be essentially iden- 
tical, and, at the same time, no one of 
them is a characteristic exaggerated 
into a character—a trait into a person. 

This, which is true in the widest 
sense of the portraits in ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone” and in ‘* The Maid of Sker,” 
the best of Mr. Blackmore’s books, is 
still true in a narrower sense of those 
in ‘‘Alice Lorraine” and ‘‘ Cradock 
Nowell,” which are considerably be- 
low the other two in interest and in 
merit. In these novels, however, 
though one does not fail to recognize 
the genius which depicted so delicate- 
ly and so powerfully John Ridd and 
Davy Llewellyn, one also cannot help 
ecling in one case the crudity and in the 
other the carelessness of its expression. 
“Alice Lorraine” is one of its au- 
thor’s latest books, and like the later 
books of many other men, it was evi- 
dently written in the confident assur- 
ence of an audience already gained by 
more careful and thorough work. It 
bears the same relation to ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” to take one example only, 
that Mr. Black’s ‘‘Three Feathers” 
does to his ‘‘A Princess of Thule.” 


Mr. Blackmore didn’t consider his 
plan and plot quite maturely enough 
to realize before beginning to elaborate 
it that it was rather too slender, and a 
trifle too whimsical withal, to interest 
him throughout the telling of it, and 
he seems to have got a little tired of 
it a good while before he wrote its last 
chapter. Consequently it displays 
the same carelessness here and there 
which ‘‘ Three Feathers’? does—care- 
tessness not only in the details of nar- 
ration, but in the portrayal of charac- 
ice; and this is a good deal less excus- 
able ia Mr. Blackmore than it is in 
Mr. Biack. The book has merits many 
and manifold, and to most contempo- 
rary novelists it would be an extreme- 
ly ereditable work. But it is not to 
the author of ‘‘Lorna Doone” and 
‘“‘The Maid of Sker.” ‘‘Cradock 
Nowell” and ‘‘Cripps the Carrier” 
are still less a credit to him. 
Returning to the best manifestations 
of Mr. Blackmore’s genius, one no- 
tices the natural result of this blending 
of power end delicacy in the charm of 
romance. These two qualities of 
style are not combined without this 
result in any work of fiction. They 
cannot be employed to decorate and 
enforce what is essentially common- 
place. One of them is always lacking 
both in melodramatic absurdity and 
in sentimentality—-delicacy in the one 
instance and power in the other. 
And even Scott has not united them 
more happily in ‘‘ Waverley” or in 
‘‘Ivanhoe” or in ‘*Rob Roy” than 
Mr. Blackmore has done in his own 
masterpiece of ‘* Lorna Doone.” The 
strength of that work, given the plot 
and plan, in itself lends it a dramatic 
intensity and saves it from any suspi- 
cion of sentimentality on the one 
hand as the subtle delicacy of it pre- 
vents any flavor of melodramatic ab- 
surdity on the other. The visit of 
John Ridd to the Doone valley is cer- 
tainly the most romantic event which 
has taken place in the world of fiction 
since the visit of young Waverley to 
the famous Highland cave of Donald 
Bean Lean; and in what is wild and 
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weird and awful it transcends even 
that and all similar romantic experi- 
ences of any of Scott’s men. Roman- 
tic incidents precede and follow it in 
as great abundance as the even and 
graceful flow of the narrative permit— 
in greater abundance and of more 


‘purely romantic character than are to 


be found anywhere else in contempo- 
rary fiction. And at the same time, 
so ever present with Mr. Blackmore 
are these qualities of strength and re- 
finement, that the blemishes of Bul- 
wer’s romances, let us say, melodram- 
atic absurdity and sentimentality, are 
always avoided. 

One other quality of Mr. Black- 
more’s best work claims attention; 
hishumor, namely. The individuality 
of an author’s humor is as good a test 
of his originality as the quality of it 
is of his comparative rank. Both 
these tests result favorably in the in- 
stance of Mr. Blackmore. His humor 
is peculiarly his own; perhaps it is 
more individual than any other quali- 
ty of his work. And its quality is pe- 
culiarly subtle and refined. Withal 
it is humor distinctively, and not wit. 
It is pervasive rather than pointed. 
It characterizes Mr. Blackmore’s style 
rather than varies it. Like that style 
uniformly, it is the even flow of a lim- 
pid stream and not a sparkling conge- 
ries of crystals. It is always suggest- 
ive, and generally it has what we call 
quaintness. Noticeably when Master 
John Ridd or Master Davy Llewellyn 
has oceasion to chat with the reader 
about his own qualities of any kind— 
his discernment, his real nobility of 
character, or his physical prowess— 
quaint is the word by which to de- 
scribe his delicate humor; it is quaint 
beyond the quaintness of ‘* La Longue 
Carabine,” or of Major Dalgetty, or of 
our fine old friend the bailie Nicol 
Jarvie. So that, in their humor, 
their romance, their strength, and 
their vivid portrayal of character, the 
novels of Mr. Blackmore possess a 
charm which is not the less delightful 
in contemporary literature because it 
is so rare. 
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IV. 

IF in passing from Mr. Black to Mr. 
Blackmore one gets into deeper water, 
in passing from Mr. Blackmore to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy one gets into an entire- 
ly different atmosphere. Subtle Mr. 
Hardy certainly is, and his books are 
certainly as objective as any of the 
later English novels. It is in habit of 
mind rather than in form of expression 
that he differs from Mr. Blackmore, 
and equally from Mr. Black. A more 
introspective, reflective analyst there 
is not to be found among latter-day 
novelists. When his ‘‘ Far From the 
Madding Crowd,” which was publish- 
ed as a serial, was half complete, no 
discerning person felt disposed to de- 
ride the London ‘‘ Spectator” for at- 
tributing it to George Eliot herself. 
At all events, however such a judg- 
ment may have overweighted him by 
suggesting an unfavorable comparison 
of his breadth and range of vision 
with those of the other writer, there 
is no doubt about Mr. Hardy’s worthi- 
ness to be classed with her in point of 
subtlety of perception and depth of 
insight between certain limits. And 
in point of general manner and habit 
of mind there is a similarity between 
the two which is more than striking. 
No one who has formed an adequate 
estimate of the commanding figure 
which George Eliot has become in Eng- 
lish literature will dispute that this is 
praise of the very highest kind; and 
equally no one who has read Mr. 
Hardy’s two best books, ‘‘A Pair of 
Blue Eyes” and that just mentioned, 
will dispute the justice of the eulogy. 
In the first chapter of ‘‘A Pair of 
Blue Eyes ” there is an interesting in- 
dication of Mr. Hardy’s own aim in 
fiction and incidentally of his admira- 
tion for the author of ‘‘ Romola” and 
‘*Middlemarch.” His heroine is read- 
ing a book, ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” 
evidently from what is said about it 
further on, which Mr. Hardy says con- 
tains the saddest contretemps con- 
tained in any novel, ‘‘ since fiction has 
taken a turn, for better or worse, for 
analyzing rather than depicting charac- 
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ter and emotion.” Whether or no fic- 
tion has taken that turn, upon which as 
upon most matters of fact there is a 
good deal of debate, certain it is that 
this is precisely what Mr. Hardy has 
done. It is exceedingly difficult in 
most instances to define the limit after 
which delineation becomes dissection, 
but it is quite as apparent that Mr. 
Hardy has passed this limit as it is 
that it has been passed by George Eliot 
and by Hawthorne. After reaching 
that limit it becomes a question how 
far a writer may go without abandon- 
ing what have always been and are al- 
ways to be regarded as the principles 
of all good art. But Mr. Hardy writes 
so well and displays such prodigious 
perceptions that one may easily lose 
sight of the esthetic question so far as 
it applies to general manner and meth- 
od in contemplating the extremely ar- 
tistic treatment of detail in his work, 
just as one does in the instances of 
George Eliot and Hawthorne. 

In point of style at all events there 
is this artistic treatment to be noticed 
in Mr. Hardy. Remembering the 
complexity and subtlety of human mo- 
tives which it is his special province 
to analyze, and the marked ability 
with which he does dissect character 
within certain limits, the simplicity 
and terse clearness of his style is 
noteworthy. One does not run across 
the involved sentences, the obscure in- 
timations, and the blind suggestions 
which one does not fail to find in nov- 
els whose aim is similar to the aim of 
Mr. Hardy’s books. In every sense of 
the word these books are well written 
—better written than the earlier works 
of George Eliot, or than a great deal 
of her two latest works. Of course 
there are none of the common blem- 
ishes of style in them—no stilted lan- 
guage, no mawkish sentimentality, no 
urelodramatic hysteria. But aside 
from its freedom from ordinary faults, 
this style is positively admirable for 
its purity and its perfect subordina- 
tion to the end of style, which in a 
novel certainly is the clearest and 
most effective setting for the story. 


It is a totally different style to that of 
Mr. Black, which is pleasant only, or 
to that of Mr. Blackmore, which is po- 
etic chiefly. Grace it has and romance 
occasionally, but neither of those 
qualities is either marked or unfailing- 
ly present. It is clear, terse, strong; 
sparkling with epigrams and antitheses 
here and there; abounding with wide- 
spreading generalization and compre- 
hensive formulations of feeling now 
and then; surprisingly incisive and 
subtle when dealing with the deeper 
motives of the human heart; a product 
of intellect altogether and of suscepti- 
bility not at all; quite without tender- 
ness or emotional tremor; character- 
ized chiefly and in a word by strength. 

Strength, too, is the quality with 
which one is chiefly impressed in the 
story as well as in the setting. Strict- 
ly speaking, the story as such does not 
matter much to Mr. Hardy. Almost 
any kind of a plot suffices him. Even 
the incidents, many of which are hu- 
morous, and the situations, some of 
which are intensely dramatic, seem to 
be developed not from the necessities 
of the narrative, but from the necessi- 
ties of the characters. Not that they 
are clumsily handled; Mr. Hardy is 
far too clever a workman to do any- 
thing clumsily; but their interest is 
not intrinsic; it depends almost wholly 
on the character which they illustrate 
and illumine. There is no difficulty 
here about the artistic principle in- 
volved; certainly incident and situa- 
tion should always be made subordi- 
nate to character, but they nevertheless 
should not become so far subordinate 
as to touch the integrity of the narra- 
tive of which they do form a part and 
which after all is a far from unimpor- 
tant picce in the mechanism of the 
novel. It seems that Mr. Hardy does 
really overstep this line. 

Indeed the novel with him is not a 
story of life at all; it is a study in char- 
acter. As such, it is brought by him 
to a very high state of finish and per- 
fection. ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” is in this respect very near a 
masterpiece. The heroine, Bathsheba, 
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farmer Oak, Troy, and Boldwood as 
portraits are not altogether unique or 
altogether perfect; but as studies in 
character they are very nearly both 
perfect and unique. Not being crea- 
tions in portraiture, they neither add 
greatly to one’s knowledge of human 
nature nor remain with one vividly 
and abidingly, as creations in portrai- 
ture never failtodo. But being acute 
and subtle studies in character, they 
invariably arouse the intellectual in- 
terest which waits on all clever analy- 
sis. In a given situation Mr. Hardy, 
with his great power of dissection and 
his quickness and accuracy of observa- 
tion, will show you the mixed motives 
and hidden impulses of each character 
with authority. The two principal 
situations in ‘‘Far from the Maciding 
Crowd ” are instances in point. Noth- 
ing can be more intensely drainatic 
than either the scene between Troy 
and his wife over the body of Troy’s 
murdered mistress, or that between 
Boldwood and his affianced over the 
body of the murdered Troy. But each 
of these situations depends for its in- 
terest not upon itself at all—as artisti- 
cally it should in great part—but giv- 
en the situation, upon its vast and va- 
ried influence upon the minds, motives, 
and actions of the actors concerned in 
it. And properly speaking, these are 
not actors in a drama, but subjects for 
dissection. 

This happens because Mr. Hardy is 
wanting in constructive ability and in 
what may be called the power of sus- 
taining a character through its sug- 
gested development. And for this 
reason, ‘*‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
which attempts the least of any of his 
novels, is in some respects the most ar- 
tistic—though in respect of form ‘*A 
Pair of Blue Eyes” must be acknowl- 
edged to outrank it even artistically. 
Fancy has the personal vanity which 
is a strong if not an overmaster- 
ing impulse in all Mr. Hardy’s women 
for instance; but with her it is natural, 
integral, and inherent from the begin- 
ning tothe end of her story, and to 
take it away would destroy her alto- 
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gether. The artistic treatment in 
both of the other novels mentioned is 
different. To take two instances only: 
in ‘* Far from the Madding Crowd” 
there is a refreshing but still awk- 
wardly sudden shifting of the charac- 
ters to a higher level perceptible about 
half way through the book; and in the 
other work there is an absolute and 
unexplained absence of development 
in the heroine after her elopement, 
which, together with her new love, 
converts her from an impulsive child 
into something like a tricky, untruth- 
ful, and morally reckless woman. Per- 
fectly natural as this conversion may 
be, it is not developed and graduated 
by Mr. Hardy—the successive steps are 
lacking. Mr. Hardy seems to feel this, 
and to attempt to supply them. And 
he very nearly succeeds, but not quite. 

Moreover, masterly as Mr. Hardy’s 
analysis is, it must be repeated that its 
range is limited. Here is wherein it 
differs from the analysis of George E}- 
iot—with whom one is constantly re- 
minded to contrast and compare Mr. 
Hardy. Curiously enough, his works 
seem to contain one woman only. He 
does not appear to discern the essen- 
tial differences between ‘*‘ Romola” and 
‘**Tessa,” let us say. That preference 
of Elfride’s for the earrings to the mu- 
sic is an exhibition of paltry vanity 
exactly worthy of Fancy, while El- 
fride’s vanity is, or should be, of an 
entirely different texture. Bathsheba, 
fascinated by a scarlet uniform and a 
soldier’s gayety, despite her admirable 
mental equipoise, is a like instance. 
Essentially the three are the same wo- 
man. They, and their sisters in Mr. 
Hardy’s other books, are all elabora- 
tions of one conception, differentiated 
in details here and there, but all actu- 
ated by the same impulses, moved by 
the same influences, acting in the same 
way. Given the same temptation, 
Bathsheba, Elfride, Fancy succumb to 
it alike—succumb, too, it should be 
added; for Mr. Hardy’s women are not 
very ideal beings. His fair readers, 
such of them at all events as are dis- 
cerning whether candid or not, prob- 
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ably regard him asa great cynic. And 
not discussing Mr. Congreve’s opinion, 
that ‘‘Nothing’s new except their 
faces, every woman is the same,” and 
laying aside the old and interminable 
controversy as to the moral character- 
istics of women—their lack of magna- 
nimity, lack of conception of abstract 
justice, lack of this or that—one may 
without prejudice ask of Mr. Hardy 
not only a little more variety in 
‘* faces,” at all events, but a feminine 
character now and then whose virtue 
is something higher than an instinct, 
and whose sins are subject for condem- 
nation as well as for curious inspec- 
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This limit to Mr. Hardy’s powers in 
the line of their own best manifesta- 
tion is not the only one. Even his 
men are divisible essentially into types 
and classes, His scenes are similar a!- 
ways. The hopes, fears, anxieties, 
joys, remorse, exaltation of his charac- 
ters, are nearly identical in all his 
books; all of which it is as unnecessa- 
ry as it would be simple to show in de- 
tail. But within his limits he is well 
nigh not only unequalied, but unrival- 
led. Within his limits one may ques- 
tion if even Hawthorne is as subtle, or 
if even George Eliot is as sympathetic 
or as strong. 
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[THE red-clad fishers row and creep 
Below the crags, as half asleep, 
Nor ever make a single sound. 
The walls are steep, 
The waves are deep; 
And if the dead man should be found 
By these same fisners in their round, 
Why, who shall say but he was drowned? 


L 
The lakes lay bright as bits of broken moon 
Just newly set within the cloven earth; 
The ripened fields drew round a golden girth 
Far up the steeps, and glittered in the noon. 
And when the sun fell dowa, from leafy shore 
Fond lovers stole in pairs to ply the oar. 
The stars, as large as lilies, flecked the blue; 
From out the Alps the moon came wheeling through 
The rocky pass the great Napoleon knew. 


tl. 
A gala night it was—the season’s prime. 
We rode from castled lake to festal town, 
To fair Milan—my friend and I; rode down 
By night, where grasses waved in rippled rhyme: 
And so what theme but love at such a time? 
His proud lip curved the while with silent scorn 
At thought of love; and then, as one forlorn, 
He sighed, then bared his temples, dashed with gray, 
Then mocked, as one outworn and wel! diasé. 


Il. 
A gorgeons tiger lily, flaming red, 
So full of battle, of the trnmpet’s blare, 
Of old-time passion, upreared its head. 
I galloped past. I leaned, I clutched it there 
From out the long, strong grass. I held it high, 
And cried, “Lo! this to-night shall deck her hair 
Through all the dance. And mark! the man shall die 
Who dares assault, for good or itt design, 
The citadel where I shall set this sign.” 
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Iv. 
He spake no spare word all the after while. 
That scoraful, cold, coatemptuous smile of his! 
Why, better men have died for less than this. 
Then in the hall the same old, hateful smile! 
Then marvel not that when she graced the floor, 
With all the beauties gathered from the four 
Far quarters of the world, and she, my fair, 
The fairest, wore within her midnight hair 
My tizer lily—marvel not, I say, 
That he glared like some wild beast well at bay. 


V. 
Oh, she shone fairer than the summer star, 
Or curled sweet moon in middle destiny ; 
More fair than sunrise climbing up the sea, 
Where all the loves of Adriana are. 
Who loves, who truly loves, will stand aloof; 
The noisy tongue makes most unholy proof 
Of shallow waters. . . . All the while afar 
From out the dance I stood and watched my star, 
My tiger lily borne an oriflamme of war. : 





VI. 

A thousand beauties blushed at love’s advance. 
Like bright white mice in moonlight at their play, 

r sunfish shooting in some shining bay, i 
The swift feet shot and glittered in the dance. 
Oh, have you loved, and truly loved, and seen 
Aught else the while than your own stately queen ? 
Her presence it was majesty—so tall ; 
Her proud development encompassed all. 
She filled all space. I sought, I saw but her: 
I followed as some fervid worshipper. 





VII. 
Adown the dance she moved with matchless grace. 
The world—my world—moved with her. Suddenly 
I questioned whom her cavalier might be. 
*Twas he! His face was leaning to her face! 
I clutched my blade; I sprang; I caught my breath, 
And so stood leaning still as death. 
And they stood still. She blushed, then reached and tore q 
The lily as she passed, and down the floor 
She strewed its heart like bits of gushing gore. . . . 


VIL. 
*Twas he said heads, not hearts, were made to break. 
He taught me this that night in splendid scorn. 
I learned too well. The dance was done. Ere morn 
We mounted—he and I—but no more spake. . . . 
And this for woman's love! My lily worn 
In her dark hair in pride, to then be torn 
And trampled on, for this bold stranger's sake! . . . 
Two men rode silent back toward the lake— 
Two men rode silent down, but only one 
Rode up at morn to meet the rising sun. 


The walls are steep: 
The crags shall keep 
Their everlasting wrath profound. 
The walls are steep, 
The waves are deep; 
And if a dead man should be found 
By red-clad fishers in their round, 
Why, who shall say but he was drowned ? 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 














ON READING SHAKESPEARE. 


PLAYS OF THE SECOND PERIOD. 





UR former examination of Shake- 
speare’s plays, in search of a 
course of reading which, following the 
order of their production, would en- 
able us to trace the development of his 
mind as a poet, a playwright, and a 
philosophical observer of human na- 
ture, had led us to the time when he 
entered upon the composition of his 
remarkable series of historical plays, 
called by his fellow actors and first 
editors, in the first collected edition of 
his works (1623), ‘‘histories.” This 
kind of play was not peculiar to Shake- 
apeare, nor was he by any means the 
first either to introduce it upon the 
English stage or to bring it into popu- 
larfavor. Indeed, it is to be remarked, 
and noted as a fact full of significance, 
that Shakespeare, the greatest of the 
creative minds who have left their 
mark upon the ages; invented nothing. 
He produced nothing new whatever. 
His supreme excellence was attained 
simply by doing better than any one 
else that which others had done before 
him, and which others did after him, 
with the same purpose, the same art 
motive, upon the same plan, and often 
with a very admirable exhibition of a 
like ability. This fact, and the other 
previously mentioned, that Shake- 
speare did his work with no other pur- 
pose whatever, moral, philosophical, 
artistic, literary, than to make an at- 
tractive play which would bring him 
money, should be constantly borne in 
mind by the critical and reflective 
reader of his plays. The clear appre- 
hension of them will save him from 
wandering off himself, or being led 
off by others—profound people who 
set themselves very solemnly to the 
task of seeing what is not to be seen— 
into various fantastical by-ways which 
will end in bogs and pitfalls, pro- 
found indeed, or, like the road we 


have heard of, in a footpath that ta- 
pers off into a squirrel-track that will 
leave him ‘‘ up a tree.” 

Shakespeare wrote ‘‘histories” be- 
cause others having written them before 
him, it was found that the theatre- 
going people of the day liked them, 
and he, I feel quite sure, began at first 
to write them in connection with other 
playwrights, after the fashion of the 
time, when it was customary for two 
or three dramatic poets to work to- 
gether in the production of one play. 
When he first went into the theatrical 
business there was o reason why he 
should be exempted from any of its 
lawsorcustoms. He was only a young 
man from the provinces who had come 
up to London to seek his fortune; and 
he might well be glad, and we may be 
sure that he was glad, to be admitted 
to write in company with other play- 
wrights who had already established 
some reputation, His first dramatic 
work—that is, such work as was under- 
taken for a theatrical company and 
with prospect of immediate perform- 
ance, or, What was more important to 
him, payment--would naturally be of 
this kind. That he had already writ- 
ten poetry and even at least sketched 
out a play (‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost”), 
which he afterward finished, I think 
much more than probable, almost cer- 
tain; but his first dramatic work that 
went before the public was, I am of 
the opinion, a part of two plays called 
‘““The Contention of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster,” and ‘‘ The True 
Tragedy of the Duke of York,” which 
he wrote in collaboration with Chris- 
topher Mariowe, George Peele, and 
probably Robert Greene, three play- 
wrights who were in very high repute 
when he went up to London. These 
historical plays may be found reprint- 
ed in Charles Knight’s ‘‘ Pictorial Edi- 
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tion of Shakespeare’s Works”; but I 
should not advise any person who has 
not the desire and the intention to 
make a very thorough critical study, 
not oniy of Shakespeare, but of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature gencrally, 
to undertake the reading of them. 
As a whole they are very dreary; and 
all that is in them of Shakespeare’s I 
believe he afterward took out and in- 
corporated in the Second and Third 
Parts of ‘‘King Henry VI.” as they 
appeared in the collected editions of 
his works, The reasons of this opin- 
10n will be found fully set forth in my 
‘* Essay on the Authorship of the Three 
Parts of Henry VI."’; and they were 
afterward ably summarized and en- 
forced in an abridgment of that essay 
by another writer, which took the 
Harkness Shakespeare Essay prize at 
Cambridge University, England. The 
reader who wishes really to study 
Shakespeare’s mind in its peculiarities 
and its development would do well to 
go carefully over my essay; and, as an 
able or at least ingenious setting forth 
of another theory, which I regard as 
entirely untenable, that Shakespeare 
had no hand in the construction and 
real writing of these plays, I commend 
to his attention an essay by the Rev. 
F. G. Fleay, in ‘* Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” for November, 1875. Then let 
him read the Second and Third Parts 
of ‘‘King Henry VI.” Part I. may be 
left unread; Shakespeare had lit- 
tle if anything to do with the writ- 
ing of it; but possibly he may have 
touched its substance and modified its 
form here and there, sufficiently to 
bring it into keeping, for stage pur- 
poses, with Parts II. and III, and 
with ‘Richard IIIL.,” which was pro- 
duced very soon afterward. In all these 
plays the observant reader will find 
marks of Shakespeare’s ’prentice hand, 
and also, if he is at all familiar with 
the dramatic poetry of the early Eliza- 
bethan period, of the influence of Mar- 
lowe and Peele. The pretence which 


has been made for Shakespeare, that 
none of his work at any period of his 
life resembles that of any other poet 
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or playwright, and can always be sep- 
arated from that of his coworkers, is 
entirely irreconcilable with the facts 
and the probabilities of the case, and 
with the history of all arts, poetry in- 
cluded. True, Shakespeare’s mind 
was, in the highest and largest sense 
of the terms, original and creative. 
But such minds, no less than others of 
narrower and inferior power, are imi- 
tative in their first essays. They, like 
others, may attempt at first some new 
strange thing; they may possibly strive 
to be original, although they are less 
likely to do so than the smaller and 
weaker men. For a seeking after 
originality is one of the sure accompa- 
niments, or at least one of the unmis- 
takable tokens, of a felt although per- 
haps an unconscious mental weakness, 
To original creative minds their origi- 
nality and their creative powers come 
spontaneously and by a development 
more or less slow, and the originality 
always comes unsought. In the early 
work of even such strong original 
minds in art as Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, Mozart and Beethoven, we 
find not only traces of their predeces- 
sors, but such absolute assimilation to 
them in form and in spirit, that were 
it not for slight touches, manifestly in 
the least labored and least purposed 
passages, we could believe them the 
productions of some one of their elder 
contemporaries. Beethoven, most 
original, self-centred, and even self- 
conscious of them all, produced in 
such comparatively late works as his 
first three grand symphonies composi- 
tions which, with all their beauty, are 
so un-Beethovenish in conception as 
well as in treatment, that if the scores 
had been found after his death with- 
out a name and in a strange land, 
they would have been attributed rath- 
er to Mozart or to Haydn than to 
their composer. And Mozart himself 
in some of his later works—for exam- 
ple, the Andante of the ‘‘ Jupiter” 
symphony and his rarely heard Ma- 
sonic music—showed, in his phrasing 
and in his orchestration (by which I 
mean not exactly instrumentation, a 
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point on which he and Beethoven are 
almost as unlike as possible), that he 
had conceived and to a certain degree 
wrought out not only the forms of 
melody, but the expression of mental 
and moral moods by which Beethoven 
is chiefly distinguished. The progress 
of art is always in this manner. The 
works even of its greatest masters al- 
ways thus overlap each other. It is 
not in human nature that it should be 
otherwise. As soon expect to sce a 
child without a father as an artist 
without an intellectual progenitor. 
He may not indeed have been tlie art- 
ist’s master, as the child’s nominal 
father may not be his rcal one; but 
from some other mind comes the germ 
which he afterward develops into 
originality. Shakespeare was no ex- 
ception to this rule. He sooner than 
any other creator, in whatever depart- 
ment of art, broke away from the past 
and was himself alone; but even he 
at first cast his thought in other men’s 
moulds, and even his originality was 
rather in matter and in style than in 
construction. 

In the Second and Third Parts of 
‘*King Henry VI.,” therefore, and in 
**Richard III.,” which was the earli- 
est of his historical plays, we find 
traces of the principal dramatic poets 
whom he found in possession of the 
stage when he took to it for a living. 
Marlowe and Peele are those who seem 
tv have impressed him most. A like- 
ness to both these, and largely to 
Peele, appears in ‘Richard III.,” 
which although, because of its rapid 
recurrence of exciting scenes and inci- 
dents, its turbulent action, and the 
centring of the interest upon one 
chief personage, is the greatest fa- 
vorite of all the histories for the stage, 
is yet the poorest and thinnest in 
thought, the least free and harmonious 
in rhythm—in a word, the least Shake- 
spearian of them all. Compare it with 
**Richard II.,” which was written a 
year or two after it, and in which Shake- 
speare scems to have taken his first 
great step toward originality in style 
and in the treatment of his material. 
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As not unfrequently happens in such 
cases, he went too far, and produced 
a play the very reverse in style and 
spirit of ‘* Richard III.” It is a tragic 
dramatic poem rather than an histori- 
cal play. The action, which in the 
earlier history of the later Richard is 
so vivid, lags; the movement is lan- 
guid, and passages of reflection and 
contemplation abound. It has pas- 
sages which are somewhat in Shake- 
speare’s early and constrained manner 
both as to thought and versification, 
Such are these: 


Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son ; 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us heer, 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 
—Acet 1., Se. 1. 


Alas ! the part I had in Gloster’s blood 

Doth more solicit me than your exclaims, 

To stir against the butchers of his life : 

But since correction lieth in those hands 

Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven : 

Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 
—Aet I., Se. 2. 


Compare these passages with the 
blank verse of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and ‘*The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” and see the similarity 
between them; not, of course, in 
the thoughts, but in the manner of 
thought and in the metre. Observe 
in all the frequency of the pause 
at the end of the line; the sense and 
the rhythm drooping together. Theso 
traits and the frequent recurrence of 
rhymed passages and of couplets in 
rhyme at the close of speeches in blank 
verse, a style of ending sometimes 
called tag-rhymes, might lead a reader 
with whom the external and material 
had more weight than the internal and 
spiritual to infer that ‘‘ Richard II.” 
was the earliest in production of all 
Shakespeare’s historical plays—before 
even ‘‘ Richard III.” But such traits, 
although they are of some value as 
guides in deciding the question of the 
succession in which Shakespeare's 
plays were produced, and so as to the 
order in which they should be read by 
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those who wish to follow the develop- 
ment of his genius, are of an inferior 
order, and cannot be relied upon. 
Their evidence is to be accepted as 
confirmatory or accessory, and should 
be reckoned as a part only of that 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. For it could not be relied upon, 
even should we set aside all other as 
of no account. Thus, for example, the 


‘tag-rhymes in ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost ” 


and ‘* The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
are very few in comparison with those 
in ‘* Richard I.” and ‘ Richard II1.,” 
although the comedies were produced 
at about the same time as the histories 
and unquestionably before them. As 
to the order of production, such pas- 
sages as the following are of great 
weight: 


To please the king I did ; to please myself 

I cannot doit. Yet I know no cause 

Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 

As my sweet Richard. Yet again, methinks, 

Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 

Is coming towards me ; and my inward soul 

With nothing trembles; at some thing it grieves 

More than with parting from my lord the king. 
—Act 1I., Sc. 2. 


Glad am I that your highness js so arm’d 

To bear the tidings of calamity, 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears, 

So high above his limits swells the rage 

Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 

With hard bright steel, and hearts harder than 
steel. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairless 
scalps 

Against thy majesty ; and boys with women’s 
voices 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 

In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown. 

Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 

Of double fatal yew against thy state. 

Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 

Acainst thy seat. Both young and old rebel, 

And all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

—Act LIl., Sc. 2. 


Compare these with any parts of the 
four plays that we took up for exami- 
nation in our previous paper, and see 
in them unmistakable evidence of 
greater maturity of thought, freer 
command of language, more skilful 
construction of verse. There can be 
no doubt, I think, that they are the 
product of Shakespearc’s mind at its 
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first attainment of free and indepen- 
dent action, while, however, other 
passages in the same play show that it 
was yet somewhat restrained in its ac- 
tion by a memory of his predecessors 
and by the influence of his contempo- 
raries, 

It would be well therefore to begin 
acquaintance with Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays by reading ‘* Richard III.” 
first, then ‘‘Richard IL,” and then 
“King John.” This, it will be seen, 
reverses the order of these histories 
according to the chronology of their 
events, which would place ‘‘ King 
John ” first and ‘‘ Richard III.” last of 
these three, and of all the histories ex- 
cept ‘‘ Henry VIII. ;” which is the or- 
der in which they have always been 
printed. But chronology should be 
entirely disregarded by the student, 
and even by the general reader of 
Shakespeare’s -plays. He took very 
little thought of it himself; and only 
the ‘‘ Henry VI.” series and ‘‘ Richard 
Ill.” have any connection or relations 
of independence. Indeed, as to his- 
torical fact, the histories are in some 
cases inconsistent with each other; 
but it is in minor and unessential fact 
which does not affect the dramatic 
motive of the play. Such points as 
this are not to be regarded by the read- 
er of Shakespeare, whether in histori- 
cal play, tragedy founded upon histo- 
ry, or in comedy. In all alike Shake- 
speare regarded his fact as mere mate- 
rial on which he was to work. He 
was as indifferent in regard to anach- 
ronism as he was in regard to the uni- 
ties of time and place. Nothing, how- 
ever, affecting Shakespeare’s mental 
development or his dramatic art, can 
be inferred from his practice in these 
respects. The unities of time and 
place, for example, are preserved in 
his first two plays, ‘*Love’s Labor's 
Lost” and ‘The Comedy of Errors,” 
absolutely; in his third, ‘*A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” he began that 
disregard of them which he observed 
throughout his career, and which 
culminates in ‘‘The Winter’s Tale,” 
one of his very latest plays, in which 
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the very semblance of them is so dis- 
regarded that it affects to a certain 
degree even a reader’s enjoyment of 
it. But on the other hand, in ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” written in the same year, or 
at least the same twelvemonth, as ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,” the unities of time and 
place are observed with a strictness 
which cannot be surpassed. I do 
wrong, however, to say that they are 
observed, which implies purpose on 
the part of the dramatist; and nothing 
is clearer to me, the more I read and 
reflect upon his works, than that after 
his first three or four years’ experience 
as a poet and a dramatist, he was en- 
tirely without any art-purpose or aim 
whatever, and used his materials just as 
they came to his hand, taking no more 
pains with them than he thought nec- 
essary to work them into a play that 
would please his audience and suit his 
company; while at the same time, from 
the necessities of his nature and the im- 
pulse that was within him, he wrought 
out the characters of his personages 
with the knowledge of a creator of 
human souls, and in his poetry show- 
ed himself the supremest master of hu- 
man utterance. ‘'The Tempest” con- 
forms to the unities of time and place 
because the story made it convenient 
for the writer to observe them; ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale” defies them because its 
story made the observance of them 
very troublesome and indeed almost if 
not quite impossible. There has been 
a great deal of ingenious speculation 
about Shakespeare’s dramatic art. It 
is all unfounded, vague, and worth- 
less. Shakespeare had no dramatic art. 

In ‘King John” the true dramatic 
history first appears. ‘‘Henry VI.” 
is rather a chronicle dramatized, and 
so, almost, is ‘‘ Richard III. ”; while 
**Richard II.,” as I have before re- 
marked, is a tragic dramatic poem 
founded upon historical events. ‘‘ King 
John” presents the events of a whole 
reign—such as were capable of dramatic 
treatment—wrought into a dramatic 
form, but without any true dramatic 
motive, and with a conclusion which, 
while it is an impressive close of the 
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action, is not a dramatic catastrophe. 
We know very little of Shakespeare's 
real life, and still less of the influence 
that his experience as a man had upon 
his utterance as a poet; but it is to be 
remarked his only son Hamnet died, 
at the age of eleven years, in 1596, 
and that ‘‘ King John” was written in 
that year. It would seem as if the 
lovely character of Arthur (quite in- 
consistent with the facts of history) 
was portrayed, and the touching la- 
ment of Constance for his loss written 
by Shakespeare with the shadow of 
this bereavement upon his soul. 
Premising that one at least of the 
earlier comedies and the earliest trag- 
edy are almost necessarily passed over, 
it would be well next to take up 
‘*King Henry IV.” in its two parts, 
this having been written directly after 
‘*King John.” In these plays, which, 
like ‘*King John,” are true ‘‘histo- 
ries’ as far as the treatment of their 
main incidents is concerned, and in 
the poetical parts of which an increased 
weight of thought and momentum of 
utterance is observable, with a free- 
dom of versification required, and to a 
certain degree caused by the former 
qualities, Shakespeare introduced for 
the first time a representation of Eng- 
lish social life. It was the social life 
of his own day; for never was there 
less the spirit of an antiquarian than 
in William Shakespeare. He was no 
more antiquarian than prophet. He 
showed things as they were, or rather 
as he saw them; thoughtless as to the 
past, except as it furnished him mate- 
rial for dramatic treatment; careless 
of the future, because it could give 
him no such help. In ‘‘Henry IV.” 
we have the highest manifestation of 
Shakespeare’s humor, not only in Fal- 
staff, whose vast unctuosity of mind as 
well as body has, to the general eye, 
unjustly cast his companions into 
eclipse. Prince Hal himself is no less 
humorous than Falstaff, while his wit 
has a dignity and a sarcastic edge not 
observable in the fat knight’s random 
and reckless sallies. Falstaff, how- 
ever, is peerless in a great measure 
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because he is reckless, and because 
Shakespeare, fully knowing the moral 
vileness of his creature, had yet, as a 
dramatist, a perfect intellectual indif- 
ference to the character of the person- 
age by whom he effected his dramatic 
purpose. But besides these princi- 
pals, the attendants upon their persons 
and the satellites of their blazing in- 
tellects, Pointz, Bardolph, Nym, Pis- 
tol, Mrs. Quickly, Justice Shallow, 
Silence, and the rest, form a group 
which for its presentation of the hu- 
morous side of life has never been 
equalled in literature. This history, 
take it all in all, is the completest, al- 
though far from being the highest, 
exhibition of Shakespeare’s varied 
powers as poet and dramatist. No 
other play shows his various faculties 
at the same time in such number and 
at such a height. The greatest Fal- 
staff is that of the Second Part. He 
is in every trait the same as he of Part 
First; but his wit becomes brighter, 
his humor more delicate, richer in al- 
lusion, and more highly charged with 
fun; his impudence attains propor- 
tions quite heroic. 

As the Falstaff of Part Second of 
‘* Henry IV.” is the best, that of ‘* The 
Merry Wives” is the least admirable of 
all the three. In this comedy the Fal- 
staff is comparatively feeble, and the 
laughter provoked by the scenes in 
which he appears is in a great measure 
due to practical joking. This deteri- 
oration in the fat knight’s quality, and 
in that of the pleasure that he gives, 
agrees with and supports the tradition 
that the comedy was written in com- 
pliance with the request of Queen 
Elizabeth, that Falstaff should be 
shown in love. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the man who conceived 
Falstaff would, without external and 
superior suggestion, present him as a 
lover, or had conceived him as capa- 
ble of the amorous passion; and his 
part of this comedy, charming in other 
respects, has all the air of being pro- 
duced under constraint. ‘‘The Merry 
Wives” has the distinction and the pe- 
culiar interest of being Shakespeare’s 
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only comedy of contemporary social 
life, of which we may be sure that he 
has given a faithful representation; 
and to a desire to do this may be at- 
tributed a realistic air which pervades 
the whole play. Indeed, this is Shake- 
speare’s only play in the real school. 
We owe to Queen Elizabeth's com- 
mand, if indeed she gave it, the occa- 
sion which offered him the opportuni- 
ty to show that he could surpass all 
other dramatists in the real no less than 
he did in the ideal presentation of 
daily life and of human nature. This 
comedy, as we have it in the folio and 
in subsequent collected editions of the 
plays, is not as Shakespeare first wrote 
it. lLlis first sketch, which has come 
down to us, although imperfectly, 
shows unmistakable marks of haste in 
its composition, It was greatly im- 
proved in the revision. 

‘The Merry Wives” leads our read- 
er back to Shakespeare’s early come- 
dies of social life, of which, although 
he has read all of them once, he is sup- 
posed to have thus far studied only one, 
‘“*The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” its 
author’s first attempt in this depart- 
ment of the drama. How rapidly 
Shakespeare’s power developed, both 
as dramatist and poet, could not be 
more clearly apprehended than by the 
comparison of *‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” with his next comedy of 
its kind, ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” 
At most only four or five years—and 
there is some reason to believe even 
less—elapsed between the composition 
of the former and that of the latter 
play. The former is, for Shakespeare, 
very weak; faulty in construction, 
crude in characterization, and, although 
it contains some charming passages 
which give promise of the coming 
man—notably Julia’s third speech in 
Act. IL, Se. 7—tame in its poctry. 
But it is to be observed that although 
this is one of his earliest plays, his pe- 
culiar mastery of blank verse, in which 
the dialogue seems perfectly easy, and 
as natural as Monsieur Jourdain’s 
prose, while its rhythm is as marked as 
that of a miuuet, is shown, although 
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with intervals, from the first scene to 
the last. Observe it in Valentinc’s 
and Proteus’s first speeches; and in 
the following passage in Scene 3 of 
Act L., in which the unstopped lines, 
and the occurrence in nine of three 
with double endings, shows us that we 
should not trust too much to such to- 
kens as a test of the date of composi- 
tion. 

Ant.—Why, what of him ? 

Panth.-- He wondered that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home, 
While other men, of slender reputation, 

Put forth their sons to seek preferment out 

Some to the wars to try their fortune there 

Some to discover islands far away ; 

Some to the studious universities. 

For any or for all these exercises 

He said that Proteus, your son, was meet. 

This comedy has been pronounced 
careless in its composition. I cannot 
so regard it; rather it seems to me la- 
bored and constrained. The reasons 
given are chiefly that Valentine is sent 
to Milan by sea, and that Verona twice 
occurs in the text where plainly Milan 
is required. But so did Shakespeare 
give Bohemia a seacoast in ‘The 
Winter's Tale,” a play written in his 
maturity and in his most careful and 
elaborating period. About geography 
Shakespeare seems to have known lit- 
tle and cared less. And why should it 
have been otherwise? As it was, he 
knew more than ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of his audience knew. As to the 
writing twice of Verona instead of Mi- 
lan, it seems plainly 4 mere case of 
heterophemy.* Careless or labored, 
however, *‘ The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona” stands low in the list of Shake- 
speare’s works, and he seems to have 
risen almost at a bound into the period 
when he produced the poetry of ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice,” of ‘‘Richard 
IL.,” and of ‘*Romeo and Juliet,” 
which were written at about the same 
time. No more instructive study of 
Shakespeare could be undertaken than 
the comparison of ‘*The Merchant of 
Venice” with ‘*The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” The differences most to be 
noted are in characterization and, as 

* See my article !n ‘“‘ The Galaxy * for Novem- 
ber, 1875. 
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to poetry, sustained power. As to the 
former, compare Antonio with Valen- 
tine or Sir Thurio, Portia with Sylvia, 
Nerissa with Lucetta, and see how 
much more clearly outlined are the for- 
mer than the latter; how much more 
vital their fibre; how much more brain 
they have behind their eyes. Then 
look in vain in the earlier play for any 
figure with which to compare the 
fierce, fawning, crafty, eager, blood- 
thirsty Shylock. ‘*The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” is a love-play, pure 
and simple (for the friendly devotion 
of the two gentlemen, a common inci- 
dent in the romances of Shakespeare’s 
day, is plainly introduced merely for 
the purpose of the complications that 
it brings about); and yet compare any 
or all of it with Scene 2 of Act V., or 
with the whole fifth act of ‘* The Mer- 
chant of Venice.”” The superior charm 
of the latter, the greater warmth and 
earnestness of its passion, must be at 
once apparent to the most superiicial 
reader. But the author's advance is 
shown perhaps more than in any other 
point in the boldness and freedom 
with which he handles his material, 
and in the skill shown in the dramatic 
construction of his play. In humor 
the difference is not so greatly in favor 
of the later work. Launce and his 
dog are little if at all inferior to 
Launcelot Gobbo. In both this play 
and its predecessor there is a pair of 
friends; but beware of being led by 
that fact into the assumption that they 
are companion plays, having friend- 
ship for their central idea, and illus- 
trating it by the opposite conduct of 
Proteus and Antonio. Shakespeare 
did not write plays with central ideas; 
and in all such incidents as those re- 
ferred to he merely followed the 
course or the indications of the stories 
upon which he worked, as will appear 
in a very marked manner in the next 
play that we shall examine. 

About the period of his life when 
‘*The Merchant of Venice” was pro- 
duced Shakespeare’s attention seems 
to have been chiefly given to Italian 
literature, then the first and almost 
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the only national literature in the 
world, and the school and the store- 
house of writers of other races, An 
Italian story of a pair of hapless lovers, 
which had been repeated in a long 
and tedious English ballad version, 
was taken by him as the plot and al- 
most as the substance of his first 
tragedy. *‘Romeo and Juliet” was 
written very soon after ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice”; within a year or a year 
and a half of it. It is in its spirit and 
sentiment the most youthful of all 
Shakespeare’s plays, not to say of his 
tragedies. ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” his 
first play, is much older in its cast of 
thought, and although a comedy, much 
graver and more sententious in style 
tha: this tragedy. This appearance of 
greater youthfulness of feeling in his 
poetry is the result of a greater experi- 
ence of life. It is asign that the poet 
had grown afew years older. There is 
no gravity so grave, no sententiousness 
so sententious, no wisdom so didactic, 
as that of an intelligent young man 
whose twenty-one or twenty-two years 
weigh heavily upon his consciousness. 
About ten years afterward he begins 
to find out that he and life and the 
world are young. And so it was that 
at thirty-two Shakespeare gave the 
world in a tragedy the freshest, sweet- 
est breath of life’s spring-time that 
ever was uttered by a poet's lips. It 
is at least probable, however, that the 
play as we have it in the folio bears 
the marks of a revision of an earlier 
composition, The numerous rhymes 
and the occurrence of very young and 
extremely fanciful poetry, such, for 
example, as Juliet’s passage containing 
the request that Romeo should be cut 
up into little stars (Act III., Sc. 2), 
favors thisinference. Very many wise 
and subtle theories as to Shakespeare's 
purpose in this play have been set 
forth by critics who engage in the 
task of approfounding him, They 
have discovered that he wished to 
show in Romeo the ephemeral quality 
of one kind of love and the enduring 
quality of the other, and how the lat- 
er drives out the former; that the 
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play was intended as a companion to 
‘* Troilus and Cressida,” and that the 
faithful Juliet is presented as an in- 
structive contrast to the faithless Cres- 
sida; and that the moral which the 
tragedy was written to enforce is, ac- 
cording to one view, the deference due 
to the wishes of parents; according to 
the others, the punishment which is 
sure to fall upon those who cherish 
family hatred. Ingenious and pretty, 
but vain fancies. All the incidents in 
the play Shakespeare found in the 
dreary old ballad, the course of events 
in which he merely adopted without 
change, other than their adornment 
with the splendor of his thought, 
The Romeo of the old ballad loves and 
changes his love just as the Romeo of 
the tragedy does; Juliet is faithful 
there just as Cressida is faithless in 
Chaucer’s poem, to which Shakespeare 
went for his ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida”; 
and from the old story in the ballad, 
and not from Shakespeare’s mind, 
came any lesson of the duty of filial 
deference; for there Juliet gives her- 
self to the enemy of her family, just 
as she does in the tragedy, and. 
comes to the same end. Shakespeare 
merely dramatized the old ballad, to 
make a play to please his audience, just 
as any hack playwright might to-day, 
who was engaged by a manager to do 
a like task. It merely happened that 
be was William Shakespeare, and had 
a peculiar way of doing such things, 
As to a moral, plainly nothing was 
further from Shakespeare’s thought. 
The tragedy is hardly tragic, but rath- 
er a dramatic love-poem with a sad 
ending. There are few young men, 
and hardly one young woman with a 
touch of sentiment, who do not lay 
down the tragedy after a first reading 
with the feeling that it would have 
been sweet to die like Romeo or like 
Juliet. Not so do we, young or old, 
read Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Othello, 

To the second period of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic life belong his most 
charming comedies, ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ‘‘Twelfth Night,” 
and ‘‘As You Like It,” which, with 
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‘*¥he Merchant of Venice,” are much 
better suited to representation than 
his later dramas which are ranged un- 
der this title. They may well be read 
in this order directly after ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet”; and although they are 
comedies and that is a tragedy, it will 
be found that they are more thought- 
ful, more solid, and graver. Shake- 
speare’s growing mastery of his art 
may be justly estimated by the com- 
parison of two personages in ‘‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” Benedick and 
Beatrice, with two of the same sort, 
having mentally and morally great 
likeness to them, Berowne and Rosa- 
line, in ‘*Love’s Labor’s Lost.” The 
plays are separated in their produetion 
by about nine years. Benedick and 
Beatrice are known the whole world 
over as types of character, and their 
speeches are familiar to our ears and 
upon our lips. Berowne and Rosaline 
are known only to students of Shake- 
spearc, and they have contributed lit- 
tle or nothing to the world’s common 
stock of pregnant phrases. 

The student proposing to enter upon 
the well worked field of Shakespearian 
criticism, or to become his editor, 
might have his attention directed to cer- 
tain minute traits of Shakespeare’s ver- 
sification in this second period. But 
to one who only seeks to enjoy Shake- 
speare’s poetry and his dramatic crea- 
tions, and to follow the development 
of his powers, this would be dry, al- 
most arithmetical, and quite unprofit- 
able work. Nor can these traits of 
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mere external form be relied upon 
with reasonable confidence. Their 
value as criterions depends ina great 
measure upon the theory of probabili- 
ties and of chances; and this, although 
it is a safe guide as to the action of 
mankind, cannot be trusted as regards 
the action of aman, For in the latter 
case there enter into the problem the 
indeterminable quantities of will, pre- 
ference, deliberate intention, passing 
freak, and unconscious mood. We 
may establish a formula by which we 
may determine with reasonable cer- 
tainty how many letters will be drop- 
ped into a certain post-office without 
addresses, or unsealed, during a year; 
but we cannot in the same way deter- 
mine how many in like condition any 
one man has dropped in, or will drop 
in, during the same time; for we can 
never be acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances, external and _ internal, 
which influence his action. Metrical 
tests, of whatever kind, have a value 
in the establishment of the order of 
production of a poct’s works; but 
they are secondary and accessory, and 
must be considered only in connection 
with all other evidence external and 
internal. 

Merely adding that ‘‘ King Henry 
Vv.” may be read now, or, if the stu- 
dent pleases, immediately after the 
**Second Part of King Henry IV.,” I 
shall pass in my next article to the 
consideration of the plays of the third 
period, 

Ricwarp Grant WHITE, 
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OW can I speak to thee? The far blue sky 
Hath never speech for men: 
The longing breezes round thee flit, and then, 
Unspeaking still, they die. 


Like sky and breeze, I gaze, I murmur near. 
Oh, must my heart be dumb f 

And must my love like formless breezes come, 
To sigh and perish here ? 


I cannot speak to thee: and yet in this 
A last dear hope may be. 

For I could tell my love's eternity 
In one long, silent kiss ! 
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OW I more than suspect that 
mamma and sister Margaret 
would never have gone to Canada with 
the Westbrooks, and left me and Miss 
Ruth at Larchmont, had they once 
thought of Aleck’s returning in their 
absence. In fact, they had not wanted 
to leave home at all, but papa had 
strenuously advocated, and finally in. 
sisted upon their going. 

Aleck came home with papa ten days 
afterward, when Miss Ruth and I 
were invited to dine at the big table 
in honor of the occasion, and we had 
champagne, and both Aleck and papa 
drank my health. I could not help re- 
joicing that dear mamma and sister 
Margaret were away, for had they been 
at home everything must have been 
quite different. 

We were such a mixed up family. 
Papa’s first wife was a Rutherford, 
and by her he had one child, Mar- 
garet, and mamma had also been mar- 
ried before to Mr. Thorpe, an English- 
man, with estates in Jamaica, and by 
him she had her son Alexander. Then 
papa and mamma married, and I was 
born, and was half sister both to Mar- 
garct and Aleck. Ycu see there were 
three different families of us. Mam- 
ma’s people were awfully rich, and 
their bequests enriched Aleck and 
myself; then on his father’s side 
he had estates both in Jamaica and 
in England. Naturally such a lucky 
fellow was a great favorite both 
with mamma and Margaret, and quite 
the object of life of all the women 
who knew him. I loved him dearly, 
although he was fifteen years older 
than myself, and at this time just thir- 
ty. He was not handsome, but could 
approach supreme good looks upon oc- 
casions, and always had a bright man- 
ly charm about his face; in fact, what 
constituted the basis of his most tak- 
ing qualities was the conviction his 
smile, and glance, and tone, and man- 
ner impressed upon you, that he was 


alive; not one of those meagre speci- 
mens of manhood who dread losing 
their remnant of vital force if they take 
an interest in anything. Aleck’s na- 
ture was not so poor that he was 
obliged to put a restrictive tariff upon 
himself, and live in a state of inertie 
and elegant unconsciousness; he was 
keenly, ardently, intellectually, gal- 
lantly alive to every worthy and gra- 
cious influence on earth. But capable 
of enthusiasm though he was, he was 
yet too well guarded by a consummate 
knowledge of the world to make mis- 
takes. He was both cool and sincere 
in spite of all his warmness of heart; 
cool enough to decide with calmness 
upon what he wanted, and sincere 
enough never to seem to want what he 
was not trying to win. He had taken 
life easily, and had no despairs, and 
might be accused of a certain kind of 
joyous superficiality; but there are 
plenty of morbid people in the world, 
who wrap themselves in glooms, to 
counterbalance his optimisin. 

Of course you know at once that 
such a man was made to be married, 
that he might insure the happiness of 
some sweet girl. Margaret wanted 
him to marry her cousin Harriette Ruth- 
erford, and indeed Aleck had always 
been most polite and attentive, and 
confessed freely that Harrictte was sim- 
ply superb in full dress; yet there he 
halted. He had never flirted with 
any woman except in a laughing, open 
manner which even the silliest might 
understand. We used to suspect that 
there was some English cousin, he was 
so very insensible to the charms of 
everything American; but when we 
asked him he only laughed and turned 
the question off. 

I did not wonder that he seemed to 
find some absorbing charm in Miss 
Ruth that first night of his return, as 
he sat opposite her at dinner; for there 
was never any girl just like her—when 
she was near me I could never look at 
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anybody else. Then, of course, as she 
Was my governess, he took a particu- 
lar interest in her on my account. 
After dinner papa dropped asleep, and 
Aleck offered to row us to the island 
to see the moon rise. 

‘*Clara has written me a great deal 
about you, Miss Ruth,” he said to her 
as he handed her into the boat. 

She looked back at me and smiled. 

‘*Clara is too good to me always,” 
she said in her lowclear tones. ‘‘She 
has made a happy woman of me this 
year.” 

‘* You like private teaching better 
than a school like Mme. Laurent’s ?” 

**Decidedly better, Mr. Thorpe.” 

**And well she might,” I broke in. 
“Fancy, Aleck ! At Mme. Laurent’s 
she began to give music lessons at 
seven o'clock in the morning; then 
from ten to three, French, Italian, and 
Spanish lessons; after dinner, more les- 
sons on the piano, and in the evening 
compositions to be corrected and girls 
to be overlooked and helped at their 
studies. She was thin—oh, so thin— 
when she came—she only weighed one 
hundred and five; now she weighs one 
hundred and eighteen.” 

“Larchmont is a healthy place,” 
remarked Aleck with an easy air which 
quite reassured me as to the propriety 
of my remarks, for Miss Ruth had 
given me an awful look and had 
flushed scarlet. 

Aleck rowed us up the river, and we 
landed at the island, and sat under the 
pine trees, and listened to the murmur 
among their branches and the dreamy 
sound of the gliding of theriver. Not 
but that Aleck talked. He had never 
laid himself out to please me before, 
for in old days of course I had been 
very young; and I was quite elated 
now to see how interesting he was 
making himself on my account, for he 
scarcely addressed Miss Ruth at all. 
It was delicious to find he liked me so 
well, and he was so tall, so well made, 
and had such strength under his easy 
ways, I could not admire him enough. 
And he had really grown good-looking 
in his eight months’ absence. Who 
wants beauty in a man, except in the 
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brow and eyes? and Aleck possessed 
plenty of it there, and in his smile as 
well. 

But if I am speaking of beauty, I 
may as well allude to Miss Ruth’s 
good lookshere. She was not a beau- 
ty, but it was wonderful how many 
almost perfect beauties she could 
claim. If observation of the physical 
traits of the ‘‘first families” had not 
convinced me of the contrary, I should 
affirm that she showed ‘‘ race ” from her 
delicate eyebrows, from her arched in- 
steps, for there seemed to be not one 
unfinished detail about her person. 
Now in our family, which, at least on 
papa’s side, we consider eminently 
aristocratic, all the distinctive points 
of ‘‘race” seem to be displayed in 
bone. Margaret, for instance, is a 
thorough Walton—tall, angular, high 
shoulders, prominent blades, high 
cheekbones, and large feet and hands, 
To be sure bones are what are most 
talked about in reference to ancestry, 
for do we not all allude to the ‘‘ bones 
of our ancestors,” and in cremation 
are not the bones preserved in rich 
urns as the most sacred part of earth- 
ly remains? Nevertheless, although 
a love for bones will undoubtedly in- 
crease in proportion with the adoption 
of lighted funeral pyres, it is pleasant- 
er to most of us to see as little as pos- 
sible of the osteological formation of 
individuals who still live. There was 
nothing bony about Miss Ruth. She 
was of good height, with a slender 
but delicious little figure. Her hair 
was dark, and her eyes were brown 
and of peculiar beauty. It was some- 
thing of an event when she looked at 
you—you had a bewildered sense after- 
ward of having become intoxicated for 
amoment. Margaret had declared at 
first that her face was utterly woebe- 
gone, but when Miss Ruth came to 
Larchmont she was utterly worn out 
with trouble and hard work; nowa- 
days she had life and color in every 
feature, and if the expression of her 
face suggested melancholy, it was no 
feeble dreariness, but the thoughtful- 
ness of a high-poised, heroic, yet gen- 
tle and sympathetic nature. 
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‘* Everybody calls you ‘ Miss Ruth,’” 
Aleck remarked to her one day when 
he had lounged into the school-room, 
‘‘and I dropped into the fashion with- 
out reflection; but I see your name 
here in a book, ‘ Lilian Ruth Ruther- 
ford.’ ” 

‘*It was Margaret’s doing, our call- 
ing her ‘ Miss Ruth,’” I observed drily. 
‘* She feared it might be embarrassing 
if Miss Ruth were confounded with 
her Rutherford cousins.” 

‘**Tis quite unimportant what I am 
called, Clara,” said Miss Ruth, with 
some gentle reproof, for I was still an- 
gry about Margaret’s interference in 
this and twenty other matters. 

After that Aleck always called her 
‘* Miss Rutherford.” I think she liked 
it. 

I will confess that I had never be- 
gun to have good times until now. 
Aleck went to town regularly every 
morning with papa, but returned at 
three o’clock and gave up the rest of the 
day tous. We had all kinds of excur- 
sions by land and water—Aleck, Miss 
Ruth, andI. Then we were constantly 
invited to dine at the ‘‘ big table,” for 
papa never tired of listening to Miss 
Ruth’s singing afterward. Ihad never 
begun to guess the resources of my 
brother Aleck; in the first place he 
talked so well nowadays; he had been 
everywhere and done everything, and 
could make us enjoy his tales of travel, 
whether they were of Japan or Italy, 
of the brilliancy and beauty of Paris 
streets at night, the dazzling lustre of 
its long lines of arcades, the splendors 
and enchantments of that highest civ- 
ilization, or of the strange after-glow 
among the deserts along the Nile, the 
soft glories of the sky, the palms 
fringing every rocky eminence, stand- 
ing out in exquisite relief against the 
yellow background of the horizon and 
the purple hills, and ever bending over 
these solitudes as if keeping watch 
above those lurid cities of the sands, 
those awful monuments, vigilant, se- 
rene, untiring—more and more majes- 
tio through all the lapse of ages. 
Aleck never set up for a conversation- 
alist, but nowadays he was eloquent 
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after a fashion, and had besides the 
charm of a voice of singular sweetness 
and melody upon occasions, which 
gave force and meaning to his most 
careless utterances. 

When Miss Ruth used to sing to 
papa in the evening, it was Alcck’s 
habit to smoke his cigar on the piazza 
outside; but one night she had begun 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade,” when all at 
once he was standing beside her and 
joined in the strain with his delight- 
ful tenor. I always loved to hear him 
sing, but he held his talent in the 
strictest reserve, and forbade us ever 
to make any demands upon him. His 
voice was a total surprise to Miss Ruth, 
I suppose, for she colored more and 
more deeply all the time they were 
singing. It was a wonderful duet— 
the two voices seemed to float upon an 
illimitable sea of melodious barmony 
and beauty, joining as if one had 
called to the other out of the measure- 
less deeps, to perfect and glorify it. 
They seemed to belong to each other. 

When the serenade was over, I could 
not understand what ailed us ail. 
Papa was asleep. I felt curiously 
wrought up and excited, yet had tears 
in my eyes. Miss Ruth looked fright- 
ened and tremulous, and Aleck was 
pale, but his eyes shone like stars. 
After a little pause he turned to me. 
**Clara,” said he coolly, ‘‘I remem- 
bered your tastes to-day, and stopped 
in at Arnaud’s and procured you a box 
of chocolates and marrons glacés. Run 
up to my room and find them, dear.” 

‘*Oh, you darling Aleck,” I cried, 
and rushed up stairs at once to search 
for the bon-bons, Aleck’s chamber 
was wide, and dim, and cool; the lace 
curtains waved gently to and fro in 
the river breeze; the young man’s pos- 
sessions, it must be confessed, showed 
some disorder more or less picturesque, 
and everything seemed equally per- 
vaded with an odor of cigars and ottar 
of roses. I looked on the mantel, on 
the toilette, on the writing-table, but 
found no bon-bons. There were all 
sorts of knick-knacks—not that Aleck 
cared for that sort of thing, being a sen- 
sible man with no fads about bric-d- 
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brac : but mamma and Margaret crowd- 
ed his shelves and tables with china and 
everything curious they could buy to 
beautify his room at Larchmont, which 
he probably occupied one month out 
of the twelve. Where were the bon- 
bons? I overturned a cup and saucer, 
and trod upon them, shivering them 
to atoms. I knocked down a book, 
which struck off the head from a hide- 
ous china cat. It was a volume of 
Morris, and between the leaves was a 
half-withered tea rose at which I 
stared. It was curiously like the rose 
I had given Miss Ruth yesterday. On 
the toilette I found a well-worn laven- 
der glove. Upon my honor, it oc- 
curred to me, that it was almost dis- 
honest in Aleck to have found that 
glove and said nothing about it when 
he saw me searching for it in the hot 
sun after we returned from church last 
Sunday. Then finally I found the bon- 
bons. Where do you suppose they 
were? In the breast pocket of Aleck’s 
linen overcoat hanging in the ward- 
robe. 

I seized them and turned down 
stairs at once, stopping to kiss papa 
good night, who was sleepily hobbling 
up to bed leaning on Peter's arm. 
After going on to the parlors, I could 
nowhere find Aleck and Miss Ruth. 
Where were they? Not on the terrace, 
for I ran its whole length breathlessly ; 
not in the summer house, for I searched 
there. 

An idea suddenly occurred to my 
mind, which almost overpowered me. 
Still, I retained sufficient self-posses- 
sion to go back to the parlor and sit 
down and open my bon-bons. They 
were good, very good—delicious, But 
oh, that perfidious Aleck ! That good 
brother! I understood his fraternal 
affection all at once. I saw why all of 
a sudden he had become so desperate- 
ly fond of me. I knew why he trea- 
sured the rose, and had stolen the 
glove, which was, in fact, a pecuniary 
loss to poor Miss Ruth, to whom lav- 
ender gloves were a luxury. 

How blind Ihad been! I thought 
he had been crazy for my society; that 
he had been eager to make me enjoy 
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the pleasant August days; that he 
had been inspired by me to tell the 
story of his life over and over as if to 
renew all the spirit of his vanished 
years, that his listener might know 
him to the core. 

My eyes were opened. For a few 
moments I was indignant at being so 
deceived and bejuggled—then as I 
munched my bon-bons my mood soft- 
ened, It was interesting to be in the 
midst of a real live love story. How 
could I have been so dense as to disre- 
gard the signs, when I had read ‘* Heir 
of Redclyffe,” ** Queechy,” and ‘‘ Rut- 
ledge” until I knew them almost by 
heart ? 

I thought the matter all over before 
they came in. It never had occurred 
to me that Miss Ruth was a possible 
wife for Aleck, but now that I saw 
how matters were tending, I wondered 
that I had not instantly decided when 
they first met, that the ‘‘ eternal fitness 
of things ” made such a marriage a mat- 
ter of absolute scientific prediction. 
To be sure she was poor, but in old 
days had belonged to the F. F. V’s, as 
even Margaret confessed. Aleck cared 
nothing for the meagre-spirited con- 
ventionalities which would separate 
him from her because she had held a 
salaried position in his mother’s house. 
Society was very well, he always af- 
firmed, so long as you make use of it 
wisely and skilfully; as for allowing 
society to dictate, that was entirely 
another matter. But then he could 
afford to be independent. 

I had built a beautiful chateau in 
Espagne, and established my lovers in 
it, with ‘‘honors, riches, marriage, 
blessing” in plenty, before I heard 
Aleck and Miss Ruth come in. I 
dashed out to see how they looked; 
but Aleck came toward me with an 
easy ‘‘Is that you, sis?” and putting 
his arm about me, held me tight. Two 
hours before I should have thought 
what an affectionate brother he was; 
now I understood very well that he 
meant to detain me from following 
Miss Ruth, who was already on the 
stairs. ‘‘Did you find the bon-bons, 
puss?” he went on with the most in- 
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nocent air. I pulled his tall head 
down and looked into his face. He 
was flushed and smiling, and as for his 
eyes they absolutely blazed. 

‘** Aleck,” said I under my breath, 
‘*you—-you humbug, you—there ! ” 

‘* What d’ye mean ?” he cried, burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter. ‘That's 
nice language for a young lady.” 

He went into the library and sat 
down, and I followed him. 

‘“*T know all about it,” I remarked, 
wagging my head. 

‘*Indeed,” he returned. ‘But I 
ean’t precisely understand what you 
are talking about.” 

“Oh, Aleck,” I murmured, falling 
on his neck. ‘‘I think it is perfectly 
lovely. It is like ‘Queechy.’ There a 
rich Englishman marries a poor girl. 
And like the Lord of Burleigh, and 
King Cophetua, and the beggar-maid, 
and Ahasueras and Esther! I think 
it is so beautiful |” 

He stared hard at me. 

‘*You dear little goose,” said he, 
‘what under heaven are you talking 
about ?” 

‘Just as if I did not understand 
everything when I know ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
by heart! I’m so glad about it, Aleck. 
I will never be in the way in future— 
you won't have to bribe me with bon- 
bons, dear. Of course while you are 
engaged she and you will only care 
about cach other, but after you are 
married you will need me—she and I 
will be the dearest friends in ths world. 
I shall never, never marry, but devote 
myself to you, and be godmother to 
your children, and-——” 

‘*Good God!” ejaculated Aleck, 
and jumped up briskly, almost upset- 
ting me. He strode about for a mo- 
ment, then threw himself into his chair 
again. His face was scarlet, and his 
eyes danced, but he bit his lips and 
would not laugh, and presently quite 
sobered down. Somehow I felt quite 
overwhelmed and disconcerted, and 
could not collect my thoughts. There 
was a brief silence, which he finally 
broke. 

**Come here, Clara,” said he, and 
when I went to him he drew me upon 
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his knee and put one of my hands 
upon each of his shoulders. 

‘* You are a dear little sister,” he re- 
marked kindly. ‘‘I think you really 
like me, Clara, although I am twice as 
old as you, and have perhaps taken 
little pains to know you well.” The 
tone of his voice thrilled me, and I 
wanted to kiss him, but he laughed 
and turned away. 

‘“*Come, come,” said he, ‘‘we will 
pet each other another time. Just now 
I want you to become ccoi and collect- 
ed, and listen tome. All ready?” 

‘*Yes,”? I returned, feeling meck 
enough to inherit the earth. 

He regarded me with fixed gravity, 
and there was some severity in his 
manner. 

‘*There are some feelings,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘ which we show as ostentatious- 
ly as we please; family love belongs to 
this category. Then again all the 
sweetness and sacredness of an aspira- 
tion toward another depends upon our 
forbearing to illuminate the first striv- 
ings of such a sentiment with too 
bright a glare. When a rose tree 
shoots forth a bud, Clara, ’tis at first 
so hidden that you hardly suspect 
what a lovely thing it is that has push- 
ed out from the stem. Suppose you 
were to uncover the frail little thing 
to get at the color of its petals—why, 
you know yourself, that bud would 
never come to be a blossom ; you respect 
the beautiful secret of the rose, and 
wait for its own time of disclosure,” 

I was burning up with blushes of 
shame. ‘I will respect your secret 
too, Aleck,” I whispered, 

‘*T know you will,” said he, patting 
my cheek. ‘‘My own secret might 
bear considerable light perhaps, but I 
am afraid about—another’s. I should 
grieve terribly, Clara, if your crude ro- 
mances were to startle anybody else as 
they startled me just now.” 

**T won't saya word,” Icried. ‘‘If 
she sticks pins and needles into me, I 
won't say a word,” 

Then he saw that it was twelve 
o'clock, and sent me to bed at once. 
It really seemed very tame to wake up 
next morning and find things going on 
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just as usual in spite of all my glowing 
dreams of the night before. There 
was Miss Ruth, pale and sober, wait- 
ing for me at breakfast, and reproving 
me for being late. She wore her usual 
muslin dress, sprigged with black, a 
knot of black ribbon at her throat and 
another in her brown hair; nothing 
different about her from yesterday ex- 
cept that she had a little thin gold 
chain and a poor locket about her 
neck, and on her finger a queer, old- 
fashioned ring. Why did she wear 
them? Aleck had never given her 
sucharing! It was frightful—a small 
diamond set around with tarnished 
pearls. It made really a hideous spot on 
her exquisite little hand. Miss Ruth 
was never a person of whom one could 
ask unnecessary questions, and even 
without Aleck’s warning I should not 
have ventured to satisfy my curiosity. 

It was a Friday, and on Fridays I al- 
ways wrote upon some theme she gave 
me, and she generally sat at her work 
meanwhile, for she was indefatigable 
with her needle. To-day she tried to 
sew, but dropped her embroidery pres- 
ently, and went over to the window 
and watched the sweep of the river as 
its strong currents bore it proudly 
around the great bend. She was used 
to say that she loved a river; it was 
society to her, intimate companionship 
like a fire in winter—always the same, 
yet never the same ; constant, yet chang- 
ing; untiring, faithful, yet fickle and 
elusive. But to-day, I fancy, she found 
no calm pleasure in any show of beau- 
ty beneath the wide August skies. 
When I went up to her with my com- 
position I discovered that she had been 
crying softly all the time I was writ- 
ing it. 

‘**I am foolish to-day, Clara,” she 
said, returning my timid kiss. ‘‘ But 
while I have been sitting here I have 
thought of another old ancestral place 
by which a broad, swift river used to 
run; where under the tall trees just 
such lights and shadows used to play 
in sunny summer weather. The old 
house is gone—burned to the ground 
and never rebuilt. I am an exile, and 
must mourn my exile at times.” 
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But she cried no more, and the day 
went on just as usual, 

Papa and Aleck came up together 
at four o’clock. They brought news, 
Mamma and Margaret would return on 
the morrow with a crowd of West- 
brooks and Rutherfords, who would 
fill the house for the next four weeks. 

‘* We will have one more of our lit- 
tle dinners together,” said papa, with 
a sort of sigh. ‘‘ Peters, the young la- 
dies will dine with me to-day.” 

I wanted Miss Ruth to put some 
blue ribbons on her white dress when 
we dressed for dinner. ‘‘It is wrong 
for you always to wear black,” said I, 
half indignant with her. ‘‘ You have 
lost no relations for six or seven years.” 

‘*In three years,” returned Miss 
Ruth, ‘‘I lost my father, my mother, 
and three brothers. My cousins I can- 
not count; they fell like the leaves of 
the forest where the frost has been at 
night. How can I wear colors? My 
father was shot as he stood on the 
steps of his own house; we were all 
about him; then my mother’s heart 
broke, and she too died. My brother 
Everett died at Andersonville; he was 
in your army. Frank and Will were 
killed at Gettysburg; they were Con- 
federates. Do not ask me to forget 
my bitter baptism in sorrow, Clara; if 
I fail to remember it for one moment, I 
suffer afterward.” 

We went down to dinner together. 
Aleck stood by the window, looking 
eagerly for us to come in. Papa was 
in his place. Miss Ruth colored 
slightly as Aleck spoke to her, but an- 
swered composedly, and at once sat 
down and began talking to papa just 
as usual. Her little hand lay on the 
table by her plate, and again and again 
Aleck’s disturbed glance wandered to 
the ring. 

Even papa noticed it, and after Pe- 
ters had left us he said: 

‘*A curious ring, Miss Ruth. An 
heirloom ?” 

‘*Not in my own family,” she re- 
turned with an exquisite composure. 
‘*It is my engagement ring.” 

I uttered an exclamation, and stared 
at Aleck. Miss Ruth’s eyes had fallen 
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before that impetuous, angry glance, 
which he sent straight across the table 
at her. No wonder it cut her down 
like a sword. 

‘Are you engaged to be married, 
my dear?” said papa, also with a 
startled look at Aleck. ‘‘I think you 
should have been more open and can- 
did, Miss Ruth.” 

“‘I am not used to talking of my- 
self,” said Miss Ruth, with that simple, 
steady manner of hers. ‘‘I will tell 
you about my engagement if you are 
willing to listen to it now.” 

Everybody kept silent. Aleck’s eyes 
had fallen, his chin was on his breast. 
His face was utterly impassive. 

‘*Tell us by all means, my dear,” 
said papa, who appeared deeply trou- 
bled. Miss Ruth gave one look at 
Aleck, then looked no more, but fixed 
her eyes afterward either on papa or 
on her plate; now and then she finger- 
ed her ring nervously, or the little 
locket which hung at her throat; oth- 
erwise she was quite composed. 

‘It is six years and more since the 
war ended,” she said in her gentle, de- 
liberate way. ‘‘I was sixteen at that 
time. My family had been divided in 
their political allegiance; some had 
taken one side in the civil war and 
some the other. The estrangement 
had caused us terrible suffering, but 
by that time my father, and my broth- 
ers, and my cousins were all dead. 
What they had fought for no ionger 
mattered; they had entered into the 
same rest—all but one. The only male 
cousin I had left out of a large and 
powerful connection was Harry Lee. 
He was twelve years older than my- 
self, and when the war broke out was 
just beginning his practice as a lawyer 
in Richmond. Of course, when Vir- 
ginia seceded, he became asoldier. He 
was more fortunate than others—he 
lived through battle and imprison- 
ment, although wounded over and over 
again. He was my guardian. He was 
poor—and is poor, as all southerners 
are poor—yet had he been rich he 
could have done no more for me. He 
had a helpless family of daintily reared 
women upon his hands—his mother 
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and three sisters. He did his duty by 


them. I was a young and thoughtless 
girl. I knew nothing of money then” 


—she hesitated for a moment, then 
went on. ‘‘He placed me at school in 
Montreal, Canada, and kept me there 
for four years. After that it was easy 
for me to procure a place at Mme. 
Laurent’s, where I met Clara,” She 
gave me a piteous little smile. ‘TI 
never cost him less than six hundred a 
year,” she went on hurriedly, with a 
consuming blush, ‘‘until I had that 
position, and besides of me, he had 
taken the most chivalrous care of his 
mother and sisters. His health was 
not strong—he was broken by suffer- 
ing and privation—he had given up 
his profession; he could not wait the 
results it promised him; such a living 
was too precarious when the fortunes 
of five women depended upon him; he 
became a farmer. Such renunciation 
was but another trial to him; he had 
had everything to bear; he came from 
a family brought up to respect all the 
prizes of life; he had suffered every 
form of loss—had endured humiliation 
after humiliation, loneliness, pain—all 
the bitter anguish that a man must 
feel in giving up every hope which had 
been dear to him. Only one who 
knew him well could estimate my 
meaning when I say that I reverenced 
him for what he was and had always 
been to me. Such patience, such 
cheerfulness, such quiet strength, are 
quite beyond the power of words to 
tell. I had never dreamed of such a 
thing, | was too unworthy. But when 
he went to Montreal and took me to 
Mme. Laurent’s, he told me he had 
thought for years—ever since I was fif- 
teen—that if by and by I would like 
him a little, and become his wife, he 
could bear everything else. I prom- 
ised to marry him as soon as he was 
ready for me.” 

A dead silence fell upon the four of 
us as soon as she concluded. I could 
not speak; I was choked with tears, 
and papa was crying tuo. Aleck sat 
back in his chair, his eyes bent on Miss 
Ruth. He was pale as death; he look- 
ed dreadfully. As for the dessert, 
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which Peters had put upon the table 
half an hour ago, nobody had touched 
it. He came to the door and looked in 
at the melting creams and ices with an 
injured air, and asked if he should 
bring coffee. ‘* Yes, bring coffee, Pe- 
ters,” said Miss Ruth quietly, when 
she found that nobody else spoke. 
All the time she was detaching the lit- 
tle locket from the chain about her 
neck. 

‘*This is Mr. Lee’s picture,” she re- 
marked, opening and extending it to- 
ward me. I looked at it eagerly. I 
hated the man, and hoped to find him 
ugly and common. But I saw at once 
that this was the picture of a noble 
gentleman. He looked cruelly care- 
worn, but there was both strength and 
buoyancy behind all the marks of 
trouble and pain, and I could readily 
guess that there might be plenty of 
impetuous fire in his eyes and humor 
in the finely cut lips. Aleck reached 
over and took the miniature from me 
before I had half finished. He bit his 
lips as he stared gloomily into the lit- 
tle gilt case, 

‘* He looks like an honorable fellow 
and a true gentleman,” said he with 
an effort and in an unrecognizable 
voice. ‘*That he is both one can ea- 
sily be certain, Miss Rutherford, since 
you have chosen him.” 

Having said this, he could struggle 
no more with the emotion which, com- 
ing in collision with anger, and jea- 
lousy, and pain, threatened betrayal. 
He rose hastily and went out. 

Everything had changed within 
twenty-four hours. Mamma and Mar- 
garet had returned, bringing a crowd 
of gay people in their train, and Miss 
Ruth and I had gone back to our old 
habits, eating our meals together in the 
schoolroom, and taking our exercise 
while the family were at breakfast and 
dinner. Aleck had completely van- 
ished out of both our lives, it seemed 
to me, for the ensuing fortnight, and 
his name was not once mentioned be- 
tween us. Mr. Lee, on the other 
hand, was frequently the subject of 
Miss Ruth’s remarks. Not that she 
volunteered any girlish confidences, 


but she would allude to his excellent 
taste, give his verdict upon Shake- 
speare, and would have enlightened 
me, I presume, about his opinion of 
the musical glasses if I had betrayed 
any interest in that gentleman. I as- 
sumed on such occasions my most lan- 
guid air of indifference. I hated Mr. 
Lee with all my heart, and considered 
him abominably intrusive to thrust his 
claims between my darling Aleck and 
his chances of happiness. Besides, I 
had no great faith in Miss Ruth’s os- 
tentatious endeavor to keep the thought 
of her accepted lover constantly be- 
fore her mind. I knew that she want- 
ed her recollection of him to be a safe- 
guard and an amulet, when the truth 
of the matter was that her heart and 
soul both sprang to obey the impulse 
of a stronger feeling than he had ever 
given her; the very echo of Harry 
Lee’s voice had been faint, almost si- 
lent, when Aleck had made love to 
her those sweet summer nights. Since 
all the beauty of the rose was gone, 
since the fragrance no longer lurked 
among the falling leaves, what use for 
her to cling obstinately to the wither- 
ed stalk on which bud or blossom 
could never grow again ? 

One day I had left Miss Ruth for a 
few moments, after an early dinner, 
and stolen into the shrubberies to 
watch a game of croquet among Mar- 
garet’s guests, when Aleck, who was 
lounging about listlessly, caught sight 
of me and followed me back to the 
house. He had not seen me for a fort- 
night, but he had no questions or 
greetings for me. 

‘* How is Miss Rutherford ?” he de- 
manded, fixing his eyes on me with an 
expression I considered stern and un- 
called for. 

‘She is not very well,” said I. 
‘*She says she is never strong at this 
time of the year.” 

His lips quivered ; he took my hands 
and pressed them. I confess I am not 
fond of vicarious affection. I knew 
whose hands he wanted to hold. I 
was completely disillusionized where 
his demonstrations were concerned. 

**Dear little sis,” said he vehement- 
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ly, ‘‘tell me one thing—is she in love 
with that fellow or with me? Is she 
happy in holding to her engagement ?” 

‘*My hands are not made of india- 
rubber, Aleck,” I returned with digni- 
ty. ‘‘Please do not squeeze them so 
tight. As for Miss Ruth, if I were in 
the secret of her feelings, which I am 
not, I should never think it right to 
tell you what she had confided to me.” 

‘* Of course not; but you have a very 
keen pair of eyes; you might give me 
a hint. Does she like me?” 

‘*T shall tell you nothing about it,” 
I cried out indignantly. ‘‘I am her 
only friend here.” 

** Are you indeed !” said Aleck with 
a sort of laugh. ‘‘If I am not her 
friend, the best friend she has in the 
world, God knows what I am. What 
are you going to do now ?” 

‘*To take my music lesson.” 

‘*Good—go on.” He stood aside and 
let me pass. Twenty minutes later, as 
I was picking out the discords of a 
frightful little study of Schumann’s, 
I heard the schoolroom door open and 
shut softly behind us, and presently 
Aleck came around, and leaning 
against the cabinet piano, looked down 
at us both with an attempt to wear his 
old manner of smiling ease. It was a 
dead failure when Miss Ruth was con- 
cerned; he took her little hand in his 
and looked dumbly and piteously into 
her face. 

‘*You have been ill,” said he ina 
quaking voice—‘‘ill here, under the 
same roof with me, and nobody has 
told me.” 

She disengaged her hand. 

‘* Not ill, Mr. Thorpe,” she answer- 
ed quietly. ‘Perhaps I am not quite 
well.” She was sitting before the up- 
per keyboard, between me and the 
wall, and now that he had come be- 
hind her she was imprisoned. As he 
stood looking down at her I saw a look 
come into her face which might have 
belonged to some timid, hunted thing 
at bay. 

‘**Clara,” said he to me sharply, 
**run away for half an hour. I wish to 
speak to Miss Rutherford.” 
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But she wound her arms about me, 
clinging as if absolutely terrified. 

‘*You shall not go away, Clara,” 
she panted. ‘*You shall not, I tell 
you, you shall not go away.” 

‘*Very well,” retorted Aleck drily, 
‘** Then Clara shall hear what I have to 
say, for speak I must and will. I 
never yet said to you in words, Miss 
Rutherford, that I was trying to win 
you for my wife. That you may have 
no uncertainty about my wishes, I de- 
clare that supreme wish of my heart. 
It is no secret to you that I loved you 
from the first moment I saw you, five 
weeks ago to-night; you must have 
known it, Ruth. I never tried to hide 
it. I was too glad, too proud, too ea- 
ger to try to blind anybody’s eyes. 
Why did you not tell me sooner about 
—about that other man?” 

He was holding both her hands and 
looking imperiously into her face. I 
was furious with him for causing her 
such suffering and such humiliation. 

‘‘T don’t think you are a coquette, 
Ruth,” said he. 

‘* Of course she is not a coquette,” I 
burst out angrily, but Aleck gave me 
a glance which made me giad to hold 
my tongue. 

‘If you dream that I do not under- 
stand it all now,” he pursued, bending 
closer toward her, ‘‘you think me 
more dense than you need. I know it 
from beginning to end; you forgot 
him for a time; you were happy; the 
present was enough for you; not until 
I reminded you clearly what I was 
thinking of, did you remember to 
guard yourself with that locket and 
that ring. I know that you love me a 
little, Ruth, and on my soul, I don’t 
believe that you ever loved him.” 

I knew a good deal about love sto- 
ries, but never in ‘‘Queechy” or 
‘*Heir of Redclyffe ” did I ever read of 
such audacity as Aleck’s. He had 
knelt down beside her, and was look- 
ing into her eyes with a fond, proud, 
smiling, imperious gaze, and suddenly 
all at once snatched her to him and 
kissed her twice. 

But he knew all the time that he 
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was not behaving well; that he was 
strong and cruel while she was weak 
and timid. He released her with a 
whispered word or two I did not catch, 
and went across the room and sat 
down on my desk. He was wrought 
up to a high pitch of emotion, and I 
heard him sigh once or twice before 
he mastered himself. 

** Now,” said he with a half laugh, 
**let us be sensible. The happiness of 
many lives is destroyed for want of 
candor. You cannot complain of mis- 
understanding cither my motives or 
my wishes. I love you with all the 
love Iam capable of, and believe that 
if you will give me the chance, I can 
make you a happy woman. It may be 
that I shall never again be so richa 
man as I have been, but if I am poorer, 
I will try to make it up to you,” he 
added with a smile, which showed his 
handsome teeth. ‘*‘ Now I want to un- 
derstand your position. Tell me—tell 
me about my rival.” 

I had put my arms about Miss Ruth 
after Aleck’s dreadful behavior, and 
she had been trembling against my 
shoulder all the time he was speaking. 
But now she looked up. 

“*T told you all about him that 
night at dinner,” she cried, by turns 
faltering and spirited. ‘‘He is the 
best man I ever knew; without his 
care I don’t know, I cannot even im- 
agine what my life would have been. 
I owe him everything—education, all 
the happiness, care, and comfort of 
the past six or seven years: I owe him 
everything. And long before that, 
his kindness was one of my earliest 
memories. There is no one like him 
—no one. He knew my father, my 
mother, my brothers—loved them and 
was loved by them. He is to me 
what no other man could ever be- 
come.” 

Aleck was pale and stern. 

**You have told me enough about 
Mr. Lee,” said he quietly, ‘‘to show 
me that he is a thousand times more 
worthy of you than I can ever be, 
Miss Rutherford. Iam a poor fellow 
in comparison, but——” 
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‘*T said nothing of the sort,” inter- 
rupted Miss Ruth feverishly. ‘‘I 
only say that Harry Lee is the best 
man I ever knew because he is the 
only one I have seen tested by misfor- 
tune. He has been tried in the fire— 
purified of every particle of dross, 
He was an ardent Virginian, and saw 
his State and country desolated by 
wave after wave of fire and blood. 
His early friends died on a hundred 
battlefields. His pride was bitten to 
the dust; his heart wrung by griefs 
more pitiful than any words of mine 
can tell. Then, while he was crushed 
and overwhelmed, came poverty— 
toil for his daily bread. Patrimony 
he had none save wasted lands; home 
he had none save a cottage which had 
once sheltered his servants. I know 
his loss; I know too that through his 
defeats, his humiliations, his renunci- 
ation, his despair, he has gained a 
purer and a nobler standard, a wider 
scope of vision, than those men can 
gain who have never known what it 
is to be divided from all they once 
loved best and held closest by a terri- 
ble gulf which nothing can bridge 
over.” 

‘*Such a man, for instance, as my- 
self,” said Aleck, who was looking at 
her intently; for her eyes had kindled, 
a brilliant color glowed on her cheeks, 
and she was supremely beautiful. 

‘*Do you want me to flatter you, 
Mr. Thorpe?” she asked, with a 
quaint little smile going off the cor- 
ners of her mouth, 

‘“*No. I want much more than 
that,” said he, rising and advancing 
swiftly toward her. ‘I realize,” he 
went on in a gentle voice and a man- 
ner of unmistakable tenderness, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Lee is the best fellow in the 
world. Ido not wonder that you are 
bound to him by ties of gratitude, af- 
fection, and admiration. ‘‘But do 
you love him ?” 

‘*T love him dearly,” she affirmed 
with energy. 

‘*But you liked me a little, Ruth,” 
he said significantly. Her proud little 
head sank, her lips quivered, all the 
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color went out of her face. But 
Aleck looked triumphant: she had 
declared her love for Harry Lee with 
fearless eyes, but at the suspicion of a 
liking for Aleck she was blushing and 
paling in this most extraordinary man- 
ner. 

‘*Had I known,” resumed Aleck 
after a little pause—‘* had I for a mo- 
ment guessed that you were in any 
way bound to another man, I would 
have rushed away from Larchmont at 
once when I saw how things were go- 
ing with me. At first I might perhaps 
have left you—have put away every 
shred and scrap of a thought of you— 
of your beauty, your winning ways—a 
swimmer struggling for his life would 
not have fought harder than I to avoid 
the trouble I have felt of late. But 
now ’tis different. I went away last 
week vowing to myself to forget you or 
perish in the attempt. It was of no 
use. I travelled a hundred miles— 
turned back, and was here again next 
day. Yet if I felt you would rather 
have me go, Ruth—that you wanted 
to put me out of sight, out of mind— 
were I convinced that all those sweet 
times of ours together were not 4 mem- 
ory to you as to me, to make the blood 
stand still at the heart, then I would 
go away for ever and leave you to—to 
marry him. Iam not so poor a fellow 
as to want to rob any man of what is 
his own. I am not so dead to honor- 
able fecling—passionately in love with 
you although I am—as to wish to pos- 
sess what is in reality another's. But 
I cannot so lightly waive my fancied 
right to win you for my wife. It 
seems to me you belong to me. Mar- 
riage is not a state to be entered into, 
Ruth, if you have only gratitude and 
admiring affection to give your hus- 
band. Were I Harry Lee, and had I 
the faintest suspicion that there was 
some one else, I would release you in a 
moment.” 

‘* But there is no one else,” she cried 
sharply. He laughed a fond, low 
laugh, put his hand on her head with 
a caressing gesture, and bent down to- 
ward her; and at this moment, of all 
moments in the world, sister Margaret 
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came in. She saw everything at a 
glance; she always does. 

**T think you are hindering Clara’s 
musie lesson, Aleck,” said she calmly. 

‘*T will not interrupt further,” Aleck 
returned drily. ‘‘Lest you misun- 
derstand the position of affairs here, 
Margaret, I will say to you what I said 
before Clara, that I am Miss Ruther- 
ford’s suitor. I have offered her my 
hand.” 

‘*Am I to consider you engaged to 
Clara’s governess?” demanded sister 
Margaret with a terrible glance. 

‘*Miss Rutherford has not yet done 
me the honor to accept me,” Aleck re- 
turned, with the air of a man who has 
no fear of defeat. ‘‘But I beseech 
your good offices in my service, Mar- 
garet.” 

He went out, and presently she fol- 
lowed him, without another word, 
with only a look at Miss Ruth and me, 
whom she considered culprits. Mam- 
ma had a long talk with Miss Ruth 
that evening, and my poor little gov- 
erness came back from her dressing- 
room pale and worn out, and the fol- 
lowing day was ill. Aleck left Larch- 
mont at eight o’clock, without know- 
ing about her sickness, and perhaps 
sent a good-by in a note, for I saw an 
envelope under her pillow. Altogeth- 
er the four days which followed were 
a most miserable time to me. Now, I 
will confess that I may be a little too 
impetuous—too fond of putting my 
own influence into the scale to make 
things go right—but all the same, how 
is it possible for a mortal being to sit 
still and calmly watch earthly affairs 
drifting toward the shoreless sea of 
general misery ? 

Here was the position of things at 
Larchmont: Miss Ruth utterly worn 
out with a severe strain of feeling, 
which had neither allowed her to sleep 
or eat properly for weeks; Aleck 
banished from the house until his fate 
should be in some way settled; Mar- 
garet cross and disagreeable, and 
bent upon driving Miss Ruth away; 
Mamma wretched over the feeling of 
responsibility the general tangle 
brought her, and referring everything 
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to papa, who was very anxious that 
Aleck should have his way and marry 
my beautiful young governess. 

At this juncture I stretched out my 
hand and cut the Gordian knot boldly. 
I little realized then all I was doing, 
but had I read all the secrets of the 
future I dare say I should have been as 
bold. What ensued came about in 
this wise: 

The doctor shook his head over Miss 
Ruth’s case, and declared he did not 
like the low fever which hung about 
her, and ordered me to keep out of 
doors as much as possible in this fine 
weather, and away from her, who was 
better off alone than in my company. 
Hence I spent all my mornings in the 
summer house between the lodge gate 
and the river, and sitting there one 
day I espied a strange gentleman ea- 
tering the ground. As he passed the 
pavilion he caught a glimpse of me, 
and raised his hat with an air that not 
even Aleck could have surpassed. I 
was conscious of something familiar 
in his face, and as he went up toward 
the house it occurred to me like a flash 
that this was Harry Lee come to see 
Miss Ruth because he had heard she 
was ill. I watched him with breath- 
less interest as he went up the gravel- 
led path and rang at the door. I knew 
that Miss Ruth could not see him— 
that she was in bed and quite unable 
to sit up or even to talk connectedly 
for five minutes; I was therefore pre- 
pared to see him reappear at the door 
ten minutes after he had been ushered 
in. He was reading a card as he came 
down the walk, upon which Miss Ruth 
had undoubtedly pencilled her regrets 
at not seeing him. In another mo- 
ment he would be passing the summer 
house ; then he would disappear behind 
the high gate. 

I was so absolutely certain that by a 
few judicious words I could put mat- 
ters exactly as they should be, I felt 
no hesitation in embarking upon my 
course. I rushed out of the arbor and 
met him face to face. 

‘*Mr. Lee,” I cried, ‘will you do 
me the favor to come in here for five 
minutes and sit down ?” 
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He raised his hat with a somewhat 
bewildered air, bowed, and followed 
me bare-headed into the summer house, 
‘*T knew you at once, I proceeded, sit- 
ting down and motioning to him to do 
the same. ‘* Miss Ruth has shown me 
your picture.” 

** You are probably Miss Clara Wal- 
ton,” said he with a sort of smile. 
Really he was quite the handsomest 
man I had ever seen—although the 
term ‘‘a handsome man” was so far 
from expressing the worth of his good 
looks as to be quite inadequate, for 
his face was careworn and haggard; 
he looked middle-aged, and what 
charm he had was the result of an un- 
conquerable beauty which lay in the 
grandeur of the head and eyes, the 
sweetness of the smile, the delicate 
symmetry of the features which hard- 
ship and suffering had been powerless 
to destroy. As for his dress, it was 
shabby-seedy. I was amazed to find 
myself admiring a man in such a coat. 

**T have learned with deep concern,” 
he went on with perfect ease of man- 
ner, ‘‘that Miss Rutherford is ill. I 
knew before I left home that she was 
less strong than usually. Will you 
kindly tcll me, Miss Walton, just how 
she is?” 

**She has not been regularly ill, you 
know,” I returned; ‘‘ there is no name 
for what ails her. She was unhappy. 
and restless, and allowed herself too 
little rest. She has had a trifle of cold 
and some fever, which has made her 
delirious at times. If she were per- 
fectly easy in her mind,” I went on 
recklessly, ‘*she might get well at once ; 
but she is retarded in her recovery all 
the time by the fact of her being so 
utterly wretched.” 

He bent a searching glance upon me. 

‘*Have you any authority for what 
you are saying?” he asked gravely. 

‘“*Mr. Lee,” said I, leaning my el- 
bows on the rustic table between us, 
and answering his look with one I 
meant to be keen as his own, ‘‘ I know 
everything.” 

‘*T never heard any declaration so 
absolutely satisfactory,” he returned 
with a half smile, which set the cor 
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ners of his mouth twitching. ‘‘Most what I wonder is that she does not like 


people are so cruelly in the dark about 
all sorts of matters.” 

‘*That is just what I always say,” I 
cried triumphantly. ‘If somebody 
who knew everything could just take 
affairs and adjust them, and set them 
going in the right way, the world 
would have some chance of becoming 
well regulated. Things get so mix- 
ed,” I added with a sigh, for looking 
into his benign face it seemed such a 
pity for him not to know that he was 
making people unhappy. 

‘*T cannot resist thinking,” said he 
gravely, ‘‘that you have some mean- 
ing beneath your words personal to 
myself. Has Miss Rutherford empow- 
ered you to speak to me on any sub- 
ject?” 

‘*No, indeed,” I burst out. ‘‘ Miss 
Ruth is not that sort of a girl. She 
will do anything she believes is right 
—bear anything, suffer anything. 
Then she appreciates your goodness— 
your nobility of soul. She knows that 
few men are like you; that you area 
King Arthur, a Galahad, a Launcelot 
all combined. You make me think of 
all the truest heroes. She has said to 
me often when we were reading poet- 
ry together, ‘That is like a friend of 
mine,’ and lately when we came to 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed up in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man,’ 
she cried, ‘ That is Harry Lee !’” 

‘*My dear, good little girl,” he re- 
joined, a little flushed and half amus- 
ed, half troubled. ‘‘I wish you would 
say frankly just what you mean. If 
you are trying to break bad news to 
me, take no pains to smooth the rough 
edges. Iam used to pain.” 

‘*That is just what she tells herself 
a hundred times a day,” I answered. 
“‘Tf you were a happy and successful 
man, it might be different. But you 
have suffered so cruelly, lost so much, 
she feels that she cannot add another 
stab to hurt your gentle, noble heart. 
She wants to repay you for all you 
have done for her. I don't wonder at 
it,” said I, stopping abruptly, and 
staring at him. ‘* Now that I see you, 


you better even than Aleck.” 

He shut his lips close. I heard him 
draw in his breath hard. 

‘*Who is Aleck?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

‘*He is my half-brother, and a cap- 
ital fellow; you would be sure to take 
to each other.” 

‘‘And Lily likes him?” he said, 
looking down at the floor, where he 
was trying the depth of a small hole 
with his walking stick. 

‘*Lily ?” I repeated. 

‘*Miss Rutherford,” he explained, 
‘*We called her by her first name at 
home. In her exile she has only worn 
her second name, Ruth. But Ruth or 
Lilian, both the same, she likes your 
brother ?” 

“Tt was a case of mutual love at 
first sight,” Ireturned. ‘‘ Before she 
had time to remember that she was en- 
gaged to you it was all over with her. 
She was very brave about it—as soon 
as she confessed it to herself she put 
on your ring and the locket with your 
picture, and went down stairs to din- 
ner like a martyr, and told papa, and 
Aleck, and me the whole story of your 
goodness to her. I assure you, Mr. 
Lee, if she were perhaps a trifle in 
fault at first, it was only because it 
was the first glimpse of brightness and 
real happiness she had ever enjoyed. 
Her life has been so sad, you know, 
that when the pleasures of youth did 
come she was a little carried away. 
You can’t think what a favorite Aleck 
always is with girls,” I added, and 
nodded knowingly at Mr. Lee. 

‘*T have reason to believe in the in- 
fluence of Mr. Walton,” said he with 
some stiffness. 

‘*Oh, Aleck is not Mr. Walton. He 
is only my half-brother. His name is 
Alexander Thorpe; he is English, you 
know, Mr. Lee, and tolerably rich even 
for an Englishman. He will have a 
pretty estate in Lancashire when his 
uncle dies, but has a fortune of his 
own besides.” 

Mr. Lee rose with a peculiar look on 
his face. ‘‘He is rich,” said he with 
some feeling in his voice, although 
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well suppressed, ‘‘ He has everything 
—the wide earth is open to him, offers 
its best to him. Why has he come be- 
tween me and the only good thing 
fate had left to bless me with?” 

‘*T tell you he had no idea of her be- 
ing engaged to you,” Icried. ‘The 
news that Miss Ruth told him came 
upon him like a thunderclap. For 
two wecks afterward he did not come 
near her—did not try to speak to her.” 

‘** But after those two weeks were over 
—did he speak then?” Mr. Lee ask- 
ed, with a gleam in his eyes, and I 
knew all at once how men must look 
who are fighting a mortal duel. 

‘*Of course he spoke then,” said I. 
‘* Would you have been silent? Aleck 
came into the schoolroom ten days ago, 
and talked quietly and reasonably 
with Miss Ruth. My brother is as 
honorable a man as yourself, Mr. Lee. 

He waved his hand impatiently. 

‘“How do matters stand between 
them?” he asked abruptly. ‘‘ What 
am I to accept as the present position 
of affairs?” 

“*She will grant him nothing; she 
says she is engaged to you; that she 
will marry you; that she blames her- 
self bitterly for forgetting you for a 
few days; that you have every claim 
upon her gratitude and affection; that 
sooner than cause you any disappoint- 
ment she will make any sacrifice of her 
own feelings.” 

The color had rushed to his face 
and tears to his eyes; he was singular- 
ly disturbed, and strode about, look- 
ing first from one window then from 
another, as if comparing the beauty of 
the views. Finally he came over to 
me and looked down with such a 
troubled face that I could not help 
crying as hespoke. ‘‘Iam thirty-four 
years old,” said he, ‘‘and since I was 
a lad of twenty I have loved Lilian, 
and thought of her as my wife—that 
vision has been the creator and feeder 
of all my efforts. She speaks of kind- 
ness—I would have given my heart’s 
blood for her, She alludes to sacrifices 
—I would have starved and frozen 
that she might be fed and warmed. 
She has told you her family history— 
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it comprises mine. I was born to 
great expectations—I have lost every- 
thing but my one sacred hope of win- 
ning her. I have told myself at times 
that I called nothing loss while she re- 
mained. Now that she has gone what 
is left me ?” 

He closed his lips tight, and gave a 
glance upward; he looked suddenly 
ten years older. 

‘*No, Mr. Lee,” said I; ‘‘she has 
not gone from you. If you ask her to 
marry you, she will become your wife, 
even although she does not love you 
best. And if you are generous and 
give her up——” 

‘*T cannot give her up,” he cried 
harshly. ‘‘If I am bereaved of her, I 
am bereaved; but I cannot willingly 
give her up any more than the man 
who had nothing save one little ewe 
lamb, which he had nourished with his 
meat and fed from his cup, which had 
lain in his bosom and blessed him 
heart and soul—I could no more, I 
say, willingly give her up than that 
man could have put his knife to that 
little throat and destroyed that tender 
life. If fresh trouble comes to me, I 
will bear it, God help me, like a man; 
but I know the valley of the shadow 
of desolation and loss too well to seek 
it of my own accord.” 

‘*Then,” I burst out indignantly, 
‘three lives will be sacrificed because 
you are ungenerous. Aleck will be 
terribly unhappy, and will probably do 
something foolish. Miss Ruth will 
break her heart in trying to do her 
duty ; but of all of them you will be the 
most wretched.” 

He looked at me sharply. 

‘How so?” he asked, sitting down 
beside me. ‘‘I think you are a toler- 
ably shrewd little girl, but you are 
wrong there. I should be a happy 
man if I married Lilian. Whatever 
youthful romance may influence her 
now, when I had taken her back 
among old scenes, old associations at 
the South, when she understood how 
dearly I loved her, she would be con- 
tented and at peace.” 

‘*But you could never be happy, 
Mr. Lee,” I retorted. ‘‘ You are not 
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a selfish man, and you would be pur- 
sued by the recollection that you had 
thwarted the sweetest wish of her 
heart. You would always doubt her 
—always suspect her whether she 
laughed or sighed, was silent or merry. 
As Aleck said, ‘I cannot imagine deep- 
er depths of humiliation than lie in 
what a man would suffer in marrying 
a woman whom he knew loved an- 
other better than himself.’” 

Mr. Lee flushed painfully. 

** Aleck is quite right there,” said he 
hastily; then added after a pause, 
** After all I have only your word for 
it that she does love another man.” 
He smiled as he looked at me. ‘‘And 
are not you a romantic little girl 
whose ardent imagination is carry- 
ing her rather out of bounds?” 

**T may not look very old,” I re- 
turned with some dignity, ‘‘but I 
shall be sixteen in three weeks!” 
Then, as this statement seemed to 
make no sort of impression upon him, 
I added, ‘‘ I know very well what I am 
talking about. If you were like most 
people—dull, and stubborn, and selfish 
—I should never have spoken to you at 
all; but I know what you are, Mr. 
Lee—that you are strong and brave; 
that what happens to you can be borne 
so long as you are faithful to what you 
know is right.” 

** And abstract right lies in self-re- 
nunciation, does it?” he asked half 
jesting, but with something in his man- 
ner which made me pity him. 

‘The greatest good to the greatest 
number,” I returned. 

‘*T don’t pretend to be better than 
other men,” said he, still smiling, but 
with no mirth in his face. ‘I can’t 
aim at a benevolence which is univer- 
sal, which does nothing for the indi- 
vidual. What is to become of me? 
All my life I have dreamed of a happy 
home of my own at last—wife, chil- 
dren, love, and peace. Of late I have 
thought it within my reach. But Iam 
to give up these dreams, eh ?” 

** Just as if you could not marry 
somebody else, sir,” I cried. ‘* Why, 
it seems to me you could marry any 
woman in the world except, of 
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course, one who was already in love. 
I can find you twenty wives,” I went 
on excited, ‘‘ any one of whom is well 
born, pretty, and good-natured.” 

He laughed outright. ‘‘One will 
do for me,” he returned with a sort of 
shrug. ‘‘ Marriage is not such a hab- 
it of mine as you seem to suppose.” 
And he seemed so excessively tickled 
by some thought or other that I was 
indignant with him for not being more 
sentimental about Miss Ruth. He 
rose presently. ‘‘I don’t pretend to 
have fathomed your discretion, ma- 
demoiselle,” said he. ‘‘ Shall you tell 
Miss Rutherford about this conversa- 
tion ?” 

‘*Never a word,” I replied emphati- 
cally. ‘No, indeed; she would never 
forgive me for meddling in her affairs,” 

** You evidently are utterly indiffer- 
ent about my feelings in the matter,” 
he observed; and whether he was an- 
gry or not I could not tell, for he real- 
ly had such delightful manners that he 
had never once disconcerted me. But 
now, as he spoke, it occurred to me, all 
at once, that I had been taking 
an unwarrantable liberty with his pri- 
vate affairs. WhathadIdone? How 
had I dared thus to violate all the 
sacredness of his inmost thoughts, to 
disturb his rapturous dreams so long 
centred around the fairest of young 
girls? 

** You see,” I burst out with intense 
mortification, ‘‘ I did not think of you 
at all at first, Mr. Lee, except as an 
obstacle in the way. Somehow I nev- 
er can think of but one thing at a time; 
and I have been so troubled about my 
darling Miss Ruth. I hope you will not 
be angry with me, sir. I do respect 
you with all my heart. I wish it 
were in my power to make you per- 
fectly happy—I do indeed.” 

**You are a frank, warm-hearted lit- 
tle girl,” said he kindly. ‘‘I under- 
stand you at all events, and do not sus- 
pect you of any personal animosity 
against me, in spite of all the home- 
thrusts you have so freely dealt me, 
Good-by.” 

He raised his hat, and was leaving 
the summer house; but it seemed to 
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me I could not let him go feeling sure 
and angry with me and everything 
at Larchmont. I ran toward him. 
‘* Wait a moment,” I cried, the tears 
coming to my eyes and my voice 
choked. 

‘* What ?” said he, pausing and giv- 
ing me anintent look. ‘‘ Not satisfied 
yet? You still have doubts of me? 
Set your heart at rest; its dearest wish 
shall be fulfilled. She shall be freed 
—be sure of that, she shall be freed— 
not a chain, not even a gossamer 
thread, shall bind her to my fallen for- 
tunes if she has the faintest stirring of 
a feeling for another man.” His lips 
were compressed, his eyes weary. 
‘*Thank you for telling me this,” he 
pursued. ‘‘ Better that Ishould know 
—far better. I might have done her 
a great wrong, poor child.” 

‘*But,” I gasped trembling, ‘‘I 
don’t want you to suffer, sir—I don’t 
indeed.” 

He smiled. ‘‘A little while ago,” 
said he, ‘* you put me on the rack re- 
morsclessly; you are growing lenient 
too late. After all, what is life worth 
if a man does not find out the mea- 
sure of his strength? Doing what is 
right is generally the cheapest defence 
from suffering.” He raised his hat 


again. ‘‘Good-by,” he said, still 
wearing that look which smote me 
cruelly. 


‘“*T wish, sir,” faltered I humbly, 
**that you would shake hands with me, 
Mr. Lee.” He did shake hands with 
me. What wasin his glance and smile 
that I felt suddenly shrivelled up with 
shame that I had been so bold? Tell 
Miss Ruth of my waylaying him and 
talking tohim for an hour? For days 
and days I would not go near the old 
summer house. I blushed to think of 
the place: it seemed as if the very 
honeysuckle vines must cry out against 
me when I remembered my forward- 
ness. But I was never tired of think- 
ing the interview over, and around 
every trivial incident my imagination 
wove thoughts and images which I 
had never known before, and seemed 
to belong to a newly aroused set of 
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feelings. Ino longer felt like a little 
girl. But 1am not writing this story 


about myself, but about my dear Miss 
Ruth. Her heaith returned with the 
October weather, yet she was not quite 
her old self. Aleck was shooting on 
the prairies with some English friends, 
and had not been at home for weeks. 
It was almost the first of November, 
when one day Miss Ruth told me Mr. 
Lee was coming to see her that after- 
noon, and that she must beg me to 
leave her alone in the schoolroom with 
him for an hour or two. 

‘* He called when I was ill,” she add- 
ed in a tremulous voice, and with a 
downcast face; ‘* but I could not have 
seen him then—I could not indeed.” 

‘‘Have you forgotten Aleck, Miss 
Ruth ?” [asked her. ‘‘It is only fair 
to remember him a little even if Mr. 
Lee is coming to see you.” 

‘*Let me forget him if I can,” she 
cried impetuously. ‘‘I shall go away 
from Larchmont at Christmas, and then 
it will be easier to be strong and wise. 
Iam going to marry Mr. Lee, Clara. I 
shall be a very happy woman. You 
must come and visit us, You will like 
that, dear.” 

Idid not like it at all. Really it be- 
gan to be apparent that there was 
something quite obstinate about Miss 
Ruth. Suppose Mr. Lee wanted to 
give her up: what then? Was she 
prepared to insist upon marrying him ? 
I felt cross altogether, and did not 
wonder that in the days when gods and 
goddesses reigned on Olympus, they 
tired at times of fighting battles over 
and over for ungrateful mortals. I 
had arranged affairs beautifully, and 
was this perverse young woman about 
to spoil everything ? 

I kept well out of the way when 
Mr. Lee called. To be sure I peeped 
out of the little oriel window both 
when he came back and went away, 
but I had a right to dothat. Nobody 
saw me, and even although a girl is 
sixteen years old, she has eyes, and 
curiosity and interest behind the 
eyes. It did no harm, and I wanted 
to sec him again. He looked grave, 
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but not saddened: he was alert when 
he came, deliberate when he went 
away, and I could not resist coughing 
and blushing a little when I saw that 
he delayed for some minutes by the 
summer house where he had been so 
strangely entertained before, as if he 
expected to see somebody loitering 
among the shrubberies that cool au- 
tumn afternoon. I had perhaps given 
him no great proof of my shyness, but 
I was surprised to think that he should 
have fancied I would lie in wait for 
him, Still Icould not help regretting 
that I should have disappointed him. 
He had had so many disappointments. 
Besides it does seem a pity to miss a 
chance of seeing a pleasant person for 
the last time, even although he is a 
man—even if a girl is sixteen and 
knows it is not just the thing to run 
after men. 

I never heard very much about that 
interview, but was at no loss to supply 
the blank Miss Ruth was too reserved 
to fill up. I knew that her engage- 
ment was over. That was all. She 
was very quiet for the next two wecks, 
and seemed at times curiously bewil- 
dered, and had lost much of her usual 
self-possession. I asked her no ques- 
tions, and for once in my life sat still 
and allowed events to round to their 
course. I enjoyed a serene conviction 
that Mr. Lee was at the helm of affairs 
and thoroughly competent to manage 
them; hence, I decided to wait until 
I saw some danger of things going 
wrong before I precipitated any fresh 
catastrophe. Besides I was growing 
older and wiser, and comprehended 
dimly that the natural fitness of 
things ordained that a certain graceful 
interval should elapse between the end 
of one engagement and the beginning 
of another. Still I could not refrain 
from asking once, just to punish her 
for not confessing everything to me— 

** Will it be in your own house, Miss 
Ruth, that you will live after you mar- 
ry Mr. Lee, or with his relations? I 
think I should not like to visit you if 
he took you to his mother and sisters.” 

She blushed furiously, 
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‘**T wish,” she said with some effort, 
‘that you would ask me no questions 
about my future, Clara. Life is very 
dark before me just now.” Now sure- 
ly this was unreasonable. With two 
lovers, what could a girl want more ? 
When too she was left free for the one 
she preferred—for Aleck, who was 
ready to carry her off to the seventh 
heaven if she but hold out one finger 
toward him ! 

In fact I was rapidly growing to ex- 
perience a contemptuous disrelish for 
this meaningless portion of Miss 
Ruth's love story, when all at once 
the climax came. I was doing my 
Spanish translation one evening, and 
Miss Ruth was trying a batch of new 
music, when some one tapped at the 
door; then Aleck came in. He had 
been absent almost three months, yet 
now entered quietly in his evening 
dress, with his pleasantest after-dinner 
air, a smile on his lips and a light in 
his eyes which told of triumphant suc- 
cess attained in one way or another, 
I jumped up, shrieked, and flew to- 
ward him, and put my arms around 
his neck. He was perhaps affectionate, 
but certainly cool, and put me by with 
an indifferent kiss, while he advanced 
toward Miss Ruth, who was sitting in 
the very place where he had last seen 
her, three months before. She was 
pale as death and shaking from head 
to foot. 

‘*My poor little darling,” said he, 
and just gathered her into his arms, 
and kissed her again and again. She 
may have struggled once, but he whis- 
pered something to her, and after that 
she rested against his breast like a lit- 
tle worn-out child, glad to hide her 
face in his waistcoat maybe. 

‘*T saw cousin Harry Lee last week, 
you know,” I heard Aleck say pres- 
ently. 

‘*What did he say? how did he 
seem?” she cried, and showed her 
lovely blushing face, which was not a 
safe proceeding, as he instantly began 
kissing it again. Then all at once he 
seemed to remember that I was look- 
ing on, a witness to such foolish be- 
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havior, ‘‘Clara,” said he, ‘‘ you little 
impertinent meddler, you, go down to 
mamma in the drawing-room.” 

There was gratitude! I suddenly 
experienced some of the emotions of 
King Lear! I was an impertinent 
meddler, was I? I saw at once that 
Mr. Lee had in some way allowed Aleck 
to suspect my interference. Of course 
a brother never likes his sister to do 
anything bold or forward, but I as- 
sure everybody that, had I not interest- 
ed myself in Miss Ruth’s love story, it 
would not have been Aleck who was 
at present enjoying the absurdities I 
have reluctantly put down here. 

But I went down stairs and found 
papa, mamma, and Margaret, and 
saw at once that Aleck had come 
home and asserted himself and _ per- 
suaded everybody to open their arms 
to Miss Rutherford as his future wife. 

‘*T think, my dear,” observed mam- 
ma, as I took my footstool at papa’s 
feet—‘‘I think, my dear, we shall 
have to send you to school again, for 
it appears that your brother Aleck 
wishes to carry off your govern- 
ess to England with him. I hope,” 
she added, rousing herself out of 
her luxurious calm, and regarding 
me with close scrutiny, ‘‘ that Miss 
Rutherford has not been in the 
habit of talking to you about her 
love affairs, for it seems she has 
had two going on all the time. Little 
girls should never have a suspicion of 
such matters,” 

I answered her very demurely that 
Miss Ruth never talked about herself 
nor her lovers, which was quite truc; 
but for mamma to think that a girl of 
my age knew nothing about ‘such 
matters” made me consider her pro- 
foundly inexperienced. Then mamma 
rose to her feet and drew her shawl 
about her, and swept off to the school- 
room in her beautiful stately way, and 
brought Miss Ruth down. My dear 
little governess came in on her arm, 
Aleck following looking as if he had 
come out of a glorified world whose 
divine imprint he still wore on his 


forehead. We all kissed Miss Ruth, 


and papa established her before the 
fire in his own chair. We had a very 
pleasant evening. Although nobody 
noticed me, I did not care. I felt quite 
old and disillusionized and disenchant- 
ed, and did not in the least mind go- 
ing to bed at ten o’clock. They were 
all discussing the coming marriage, 
and setting the date for December 26; 
and mamma was telling Ruth what 
kind of wadded wrappers she must 
have made for her voyage; for Aleck 
was to take his bride to England at 
once. It did seem to me a very tame 
conclusion to a love affair which prom- 
ised some romance, Wadded wrap- 
pers! I was glad to go to bed. But 
after I had gone upstairs I stole into 
Miss Ruth’s room, and found poor Har- 
ry Lee’s locket lying neglected in her 
trinket bex, and looked at it, and cried 
to think of him. 

Well, my story is told. All these 
things happened almost three years 
ago, To-day Aleck and Ruth are liv- 
ing in England, and have a little son 
whose coming into the world eighteen 
months after their wedding day made as 
much excitement as if a crown prince 
had been born. Their lives are con- 
tented, prosaic, complete. I will say 
no more of them, and would draw my 
story to a close here did I not belicve 
that some of my readers will be anx- 
ious to learn what became of Harry 
Lee. Of course I am aware that his 
after life scarcely belongs to my tale 
about Miss Ruth; but yet he did not 
end his career still holding the posi- 
tion of Miss Rutherford’s lover, and I 
might do him injustice by leaving his 
history to be inferred as that of a dis- 
appointed man, 

Sister Margaret married Colonel 
Westbrook the summer after Aleck 
was settled, and the following winter 
mamma took me with her into society. 
Now, as I was very good looking, and 
had moreover a fortune in my own 
right, no sooner was I brought out 
than I hed the ball at my feet. I will 
not say what attracted the men, but I 
had many suitors. I never called 
them lovers, for I never let them come 
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near enough to me to discover wheth- 
er they cared for me in their hearts or 
not. My poor old papa was very much 
disturbed by the necessity of sending 
so many youths away, and on such oc- 
casions would talk to me by the hour 
about the sin of coquetry, the propri- 


-ety of a discreet and repellant be- 


havior, the comfort of a rational at- 
tachment, and the like. I did not 
know why it was I behaved so badly 
until—— 

In fact, I 

The truth is that 

It is not so easy to tell after all. 
But last winter papa came home one 
day, and said that a gentleman from 
Virginia had called at his office down 
town on business, and had finally in- 
troduced himself as Henry Lee, a cou- 
sin of Mrs. Alexander Thorpe, and 
that he, papa, was so charmed with 
him that he had asked him to dinner 
that evening, as his stay in town was 
short. I at once went up stairs and 
put on the loveliest pale blue dress 
which had just come over from Paris. 
Then I went down to dinner—and 
there Mr. Lee was in the parlor ! 

‘* Why,” gasped papa in surprise as 
he started forward, ‘‘you have met 
my daughter?” 

‘‘l saw Mr. Lee three years ago 
when he came to Larchmont to see 
Ruth, papa,” I replied demurely; and 
although we had never met in all that 
long, weary time, it seemed to me 
now, as our eyes rested on each other’s 
faces, that we had long been the best 
friends in the world. 

Later in the evening Mr. Lee said 
to me: 

‘**Had you forgotten me, Miss Wal- 
ton?” 

‘‘Never for an hour—never for a 
minute,” I cried eagerly. ‘I have 
always wanted to see you again.” 

Then his look made me hot and 
shy, and I could not speak another 
word. 

I should be almost ashamed to re- 
late how short the time was before 
we were engaged. But he told me al- 
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most at the very first, or else I guessed 
it, that he had come north to meet me 
and see if his first impressions were 
removed; and he recalled to my mind 
the promise I had made to find him a 
wife, twenty wives, in place of the 
girl I robbed him of. 

Of course I loved him, and had al- 
ways loved him—what girl could have 
helped loving him who bad once met 
his smile and the glance of his eye ? 
Papa said he was fifteen years too old 
for me, but I did not allow that trea- 
son to be broached fora moment. If 
he were old and saddened, and werld- 
weary and disappointed, he needed 
my youth and courage and high faith 
all the more. Never having seen him, 
I might perhaps have cared for some- 
body else; but once met, once loved, 
*twas alloverwith me. And although 
you may smile when I say so, I believe 
that the first real passionate love of 
his life was for me, in spite of all his 
affection for Ruth and his sorrow at 
losing her. For he gave her up, and 
he could never give me up—never, 
never. I asked him once if he could 
resign me if I told him I loved anoth- 
er man. I shall never ask him so fool- 
ish a question again, for the mere sug- 
gestion of such a wild impossibility 
tortured him for days. And he has 
confessed to me many and many a 
time that-even while I was breaking 
his heart by telling him that he must 
renounce his engagement to Ruth, he 
was deeply interested in me, and that 
my memory brought him a grain of 
comfort in all those dreary times that 
followed. 

I know that Tam not good enough 
for him, but I am going to improve. 
He is no longer poor, but has conquer- 
ed misfortune as such a man is sure to 
conquer it. Still, he is not yet so 
prosperous but that my wealth may 
ennoble, enrich, and widen all the op- 
portunities of his life. 

We are to be married in six weeks, 
and have promised to spend our ho- 
neymoon with Aleck and Ruth in 
England. 

E. W. OLNey. 
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We ventilated rooms for work- 

ing and sleeping, a moral 
life, athletic pastimes in the open air, 
such as riding, rowing, walking, sail- 
ing, base-ball, cricket, and the like, 
are as necessary for the amelioration of 
a race now as in the days when the 
Greeks were the most perfect men and 
women. Hence must every new pan- 
cratic game introduced among our 
people be regarded as a good sign of 
the future. All that have been lately 
inaugurated, such as polo, rackets, 
and hurdle-racing, are generally en- 
couraged by press and pulpit. To de- 
velop muscle, agility, and power of en- 
durance, to make of the male kind a 
man and of the female a woman, is an 
ambition worthy of the highest civili- 
zation. Moral and intellectual wed- 
ded to physical beauty is, in a word, 
the most desirable of consummations. 

But to expect to reach such a physi- 
cul condition by activity of the body 
alone is like demanding the highest 
speed of a locomotive on inferior or in 
sufficient fuel. Man, to progress, must 
have fuel of good quality the same as 
the railway machine. 

Heretofore efforts at amelioration 
have been mainly directed to the mor- 
al and intellectual nature of our peo- 
ple. They have been preached to 
regularly. Future reward and pun- 
ishment have been constantly held 
up before them. Their ambition has 
been stimulated on every occasion. 
From boyhood up they have been 
urged to aim high. Ascetic notions 
have been instilled into them not to 
think of what they eat and drink, but 
to press forward to moral and intellec- 
tual perfection. Meanwhile these pro- 
jects for improvement are more or less 
undermined by the unsound condition 
of the body from want of proper food; 
for it is as difficult to bring forth 
healthy moral and intellectual devel- 
opment from a person who has a dis- 


eased stomach as it is to grow good 
fruit from a tree whose roots are de- 
cayed, 

One of the first impressions a stran- 
ger, or an American after a lengthy 
absence, receives on arriving in New 
York, is the appearance of sadness in 
the faces—the sadness of unrest and of 
longing which belongs to an unsatis- 
fied people. A Franco-American of 
several years’ residence on Manhattan 
Island, recognizing this characteristic, 
spoke to me of the experience of his 
countrymen. According to him, a 
ship load of French people enter the 
harbor cheery, demonstrative, and the 
first unpleasant feeling communicated 
to them is through the unhappy phy- 
siognomy. The ship is like a gala craft 
as it comes up the bay, gay with laugh- 
ter and lively speech, fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs and flags. But the lively 
cargo dispersed through the city does 
not long resist surrounding influences, 
and in course of time its vivacity gives 
way to the local manner. Gallic gay- 
ety dies hard, but it dies. Its owner 
aligits from the ship at Pier 51, with 
uplifted hat and face shining like a 
sunbeam, resolved to carry with him 
into the new land that store of happi- 
ness with which he seems to be born, 
and he salutes bare-headed, smiles, 
begs pardon right and left, and deliv- 
ers his mot on men and things as he 
did on the Boulevard. This endeavor 
to make things smooth all round 
meets with little encouragement. It 
is seldom the ball is thrown back to 
him. His introduction to the new life 
is through the waylaying hackmen, 
who nearly answer the description of 
the Hottentots given by a British offi- 
cer to his government—‘‘ customs, 
beastly, manners, none.” The resolu- 
tion to take a rose-colored view of 
things is here severcly tried. The 
money paid to the man of the whip is 
converted mentally into francs, and 
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the discovery is made that the same 
service is rendered in his own country 
for perhaps one-tenth the sum. Be- 
sides, it is done in the way character- 
ized by the British officer in his report 
on the Hottentots. 

This is the first passing cloud, and 
he comes out from behind it before the 
hotel clerk, cold and shining like a 
piece of Croton ice. There are no 
joints in the column which sustains 
the structure of the glittering human- 
ity behind the counter; the vertebrae 
are replaced by a ramrod, and the man 
stands fearfully erect in the image of 
his Maker, before him who stands with 
hat in hand, smile on face, and a flexi- 
ble vertebral column inclined gracious- 
ly forward. The man effulgent in 
shirt-studs and hair oil with stolid 
equanimity skilfully twirls around the 
book to the new-comer, and like a cor- 
porai on guard says, ‘*‘ Register.” As 
the man, thus commanded, writes his 
name, he expects the rooms to be sub- 
mitted to him for inspection in order 
to make a choice. He is assigned toa 
lodging as a prisoner is assigned to a 
cell, The impassive person, brilliant 
as a mirror, docs not ask him if he has 
a preference, but books him for a dark 
inglorious basement, a celestial dove- 
cote, or a ‘first-class parlor and bed- 
room,” according to his pleasure, per- 
forming the part of good or bad re- 
cording angel, as occasion seems to re- 
quire. From the congealed and glit- 
tering person of the counter he passes 
to the servants of the dining-room. 
Othello did not look more coldly on 
the imploring Desdemona than the 
African does on the polite diner who 
sits beneath him at the table. The 
Gallic smile and the courteous form 
are lost upon him as he plies between 
kitchen and table. He thinks for a 
moment that this food carrier may be 
an exception; but a slight examination 
shows that all his sable fellows are like 
him. 

He struggles day by day, in the midst 
of the general phlegm, to keep to his 
cheery ways. Sanguine and smiling 
he goes forth of a morning, to return 
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disheartened in the evening. Cold and 
curt response gradually puts out the 
light of hope, and in time he takes on 
some of the local coloring by which he 
is environed. The absence of cheerful 
faces, according to the transplanted 
Frenchman to whom I have referred, 
warrants the inference that the typical 
American is less happy than some 
other nationalities. There is some- 
thing wanting to fill him out to com- 
pleteness, He had given the subject 
considerable thought, and had discov- 
ered the cause of the sad face, which 
was defective nourishment. Without 
underestimating moral obligations, he 
thought it might be assumed that a 
perfect condition of the body confer- 
red happiness; the stomach was the 
seat and dispenser of joy; the weary 
faces got their expression from a suf- 
fering stomach. 

Without going so far as to endorse 
the theory of this Franco-American, it 
must be owned there is some founda- 
tion for it. The same was also a fa- 
vorite one with the late M. Blot, and 
is held now by other gastronomers 
who may not be as well known as the 
Professor, but whose opinions are prob- 
ably entitled to as much weight. 

The adherence to the nourishment 
to which the palate is accustomed is 
seen in the history of different times 
and peoples. The dish for which Esau 
sold his birthright—a dish of lentils— 
was hardly equivalent to one of dried 
beans. To an epicure there might 
have been some excuse for the barter 
had it been a choice viand, but little 
for anything so ordinary as lentils. 
The flesh pots after which the Israel- 
ites longed so much while in Egypt, 
and on their journey through the des- 
ert, would hardly appear appetizing to 
their descendants who are now scatter- 
ed through the lands where gastrono- 
my has become an art. Climate as 
well as race has much to do with this. 
In a warm one a sober diet ia drink 
and food is more essential than ina 
cold one. The English in India, who 
refuse to recognize this law, return in 
a few years with a torpid liver and a 
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yellow complexion. The appetite of 
the Arab is satisfied with rice, olives, 
bread, and an occasional meat stew, 
while the Russian sates himself with 
greasy food and strong liquor. if 
nothing more unctuous is within reach, 
the peasant will eat a tallow dip with 
relish. The Italian of southern Italy 
can content himself with maccaroni, 
while the Dutchman, surrounded with 
water and fog, requires meat, ale, and 
gin, in generous portions. According 
to a medical authority of London, 
when the Indians, in their long jour- 
neys, are seized with hunger, they eat 
small balls of clay, which remain in 
the stomach and stop the appetite for 
many hours. Germans are in the habit 
of eating uncooked meat in the guise 
of ham, sausage, and fresh meat, for 
which a physician affirms that many 
of them have had 50,000 worms in one 
inch of their flesh, penctrating every- 
where, and producing death. 

The promptings of nature are not 
much heeded in the United States, for 
the food which is consumed in Maine 
is also eaten in Florida. The same 
pork, salted, cured, and fresh, seen in 
these two geographical extremes, is 
also familiar to the inhabitants of Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana, and Delaware. The 
bills of fare of the restaurants of New 
Orleans resemble much those of New 
York, the promise, however, being 
more faithfully kept in the northern 
than in the southern city. 

Each nation, notwithstanding cable 
telegrams and rapid steamships, re- 
tains certain food characteristics, 
Some of these the stranger naturally 
remarks as soon as he comes into the 
country. When the Prince of Wales 
was here the most striking one to him 
was the prevalence of the eating of 
oysters, the smell of them, raw, cook- 
ing, and cooked, and the sight of the 
shelis, being unpleasant to him. Dur- 
ing his sojourn he was always endeav- 
oring to escape from the smell of them, 
and to this day probably his recollec- 
tions of America are intimately associ- 
ated with the testaceous animals. The 
amateur of cooked oysters may affirm, 
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and probably with reason, that the 
Prince did not know what was good; 
but that is a matter of opinion. The 
Prince likely, as most Englishmen are, 
is fond of eating lettuce and cheese to- 
gether, which the amateur of cooked 
oysters would probably dislike as 
much as the royal guest did his favor- 
ite food. 

According to the newspapers, when 
another member of a royal family, not 
long ago, was travelling through the 
United States, he said his chief objec- 
tion to the country was that he could 
not get anything to eat; the remark 
being made after going through the 
South and West, and before reaching 
the metropolis. The hope was held 
out to him in Philadelphia that in New 
York he would find compensation for 
the trials which he had undergone in 
other parts of the Union; but he was 
skeptical, and counted on little im- 
provement. If a reporter of the press 
may be credited, he went so far as to 
say that we were the worst fed of all 
civilized peoples. Some weight may 
be attached to this opinion, as he who 
gave it has some reputation as a gas- 
tronomer. 

To go from royalty to the proletari- 
at, the workingmen’s delegates from 
France to the Centennial Exhibition 
complained of the food which was 
placed before them by their fellow 
workmen here. They were simple 
toilers, unaccustomed to the delicacies 
of the table. Thus all classes from 
well-fed foreign countries appear to 
entertain much the same opinion as re- 
gards the American kitchen. 

Eating a particular kind of food, to- 
gether with the preparation of it, is so 
much a matter of custom that we are 
apt to like that best which we have 
been accustomed to eat; hence is it 
that the foreigner favors his own nour- 
ishment and pronounces against ours, 
to the extent that he does. Man 
everywhere is almost as tenacious of 
the form of his food as he is of his re- 
ligion; errors and abuses in one being 
nearly as difficult to eradicate as in the 
other. But after making due allow- 
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ance for prejudice in the mind of the 
foreigner, there is probably foundation 
for at least a portion of his criticism, 
entertained as it is in different lands. 
There is such unanimity on this head, 
that there is warrant for believing, if 
an international congress of gastrono- 
my were to be organized, that the 
United States would not hold the rank 
of some other natious which we are 
wont to regard as considerably behind 
this one in general civilization. 

It is apparent to many of us, as well 
as to foreigners, that we as a people 
lave not come to appreciate the im- 
portance of the preparation of food. 
One general error is to suppose the 
cooking to be French which is served 
up as such in most of the hotels and 
restaurants throughout the Union, 
when it is really a poor imitation, be- 
ing indecd greatly inferior to the home 
food. This error gives the impression 
that much mixture and high seasoning 
belong to the French kitchen, when in 
point of fact the reverse is the case. 

The cooks brought over from France 
to America seldom remain faithful to 
the traditions of their kitchen, It is 
rare to find one of them, after an Amer- 
ican residence of three or four years, 
who is not spoiled, which is brought 
about from making concessions to pal- 
ates unaccustomed to their preparation 
of food. It is generally understood in 
the kitchens of Paris that a foreign 
residence is injurious to the hand and 
the judgment, and that when cooks re- 
turn home after such residence, they 
experience difficulty in securing places. 
Some of the American clubs which 
pride themselves on their kitchens as 
being strictly French labor under a 
delusion, for what they call French is 
a Franco-American combination pos- 
sessing some of the worst features of 
the French kitchen with few of its vir- 
tues. Many of the large hotels are in 
a worse condition in this respect than 
the clubs. 

It may be accepted as a rule that 
food prepared for a great number of 
people, as in the large hotels through- 
out the principal citics of the Union, 
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cannot be cooked as carefully as in 
smaller establishments; and hence the 
large hotels must be considered as an 
obstacle in the way of progress, at least 
as far as the table is concerned. This 
is, if anything, still more the case in 
England than here. It is well known 
in London that the inns and eating 
houses furnish better food and drink 
than the great establishments modelled 
on the American plan. Of such are 
‘*Evan’s” and the ‘‘ Tavistock,” in 
Covent Garden, the ‘Castle and 
Falcon ” in St. Martin's le Grand, and 
the ‘*Inns of Court ” in Holborn, and 
in such eating houses as Simpson’s in 
the Strand and the ‘‘ Criterion ” at the 
foot of Regent street. In any of these, 
good simple English food may be ob- 
tained at moderate rates. The idea of 
‘* first class,” however, is so connect- 
ed with size in the eyes of our country- 
men that they usually go to the Char- 
ing Cross and the Langham, in both of 
which the fare is as poor as in our own 
‘* first-class” hotels, if not poorer; for 
these hotels are after all only imita- 
tions of the big American establish- 
ments. 

In Paris the two largest hotels are 
the Louvre and the Grand, the latter 
situated in one of the best and most 
central locations of the town. Both 
have magnificent entrances, handsome 
interior court-yards paved with as- 
phalt and decorated with shrubbery, 
spacious dining-rooms, highly deco- 
rated with gold and glass, and well- 
furnished chambers; yet both are 
known, as far as the table is concerned, 
to be inferior to numerous small hotels, 
such as the Hotel Bristol, Windsor, 
Hotel du Rhin, Hotel de l’Amirauté, 
and others that might be named. The 
same may be said of the small hotels 
in New York, such as the Brevoort, 
Hoffman, Buckingham, and Bruns- 
wick, which have tables incontestably 
superior to those of the large hotels, 
The smaller hotels of Paris that are 
named, although good, are inferior in 
nourishment to restaurants such as the 
Café Anglais, Bignot, Magny, and a 
hundred others, 
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Bread is the foundation of human 
nourishment, and any attempt at im- 
provement should begin there. Hun- 
dreds of years ago the importance of 
this was seen in France, and a society 
of physicians was organized, under the 
auspices of the government, ‘‘to im- 
prove the art of making bread,” at 
first more especially for the patients in 
the hospitals, and afterward for the 
people at large as a matter of public 
hygiene. Their labors were attended 
with good results, and from that time 
down to the present the knowledge be- 
came general, and the nation has un- 
interruptedly eaten good bread. Vi- 
enna bakers also furnish an excellent 
bread. What is sold in New York as 
French bread in most of the American 
hotels and restaurants is not much 
better than the American baker’s 
bread, and bears no semblance to 
French bread, as made in France, in 
taste, texture, or nutritive qualities. 
Through the inferiority of the bread 
made here it is not as much eaten as 
it would be if better made. It is, 
when properly prepared, superior to 
any of the other vegetable products in 
nutritive qualities, and on it probably 
depends more than on any other ali- 
ment the mental and physical health 
of our people. 

The raw material is abundant in 
every direction in the United States. 
If the beef and mutton are not as firm 
and fincly fibred as in England, it is 
probably the fault of our own people. 
One of the best features of English 
living is that the humblest inn fur- 
nishes an excellent joint, and at a 
moderate price, the allowance being 
very liberal, as it is the custom in all 
English eating houses to partake of a 
joint until the appetite is satisfied. 
This is flanked with a couple of vege- 
tables, a bit of good strong cheese, 
lettuce, and a tankard of beer, with 
somewhat indifferent bread, which, 
however, is superior to that of Ameri- 
ca; and the man who partakes of these 
aliments has dined in a simple and 
wholesome manner, except so far as 
that remarkable combination of cheese 
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and lettuce is concerned to which the 
British palate is given. The bill of 
fare is solid, substantial, and resembles 
the best type of the English character. 
There is no evasion of a dinner by a 
display of knick-knacks, as seen in 
some other countries, but an honest, 
square meeting of hunger. 

The mutton is something better than 
the beef here, but inferior to that of 
England, where the animal is carefully 
prepared on fine grasses and herbs, 
often impregnated by the salt sea air. 
Whoever has eaten the mutton chops 
of an English inn must confess that 
nothing like them has ever been seen 
on these shores, except what is im- 
ported, the bringing over by steamer 
of Southdown mutton having now be- 
come a regular business in the winter 
season. 

According to one of the old men en- 
gaged in the slaughter of cattle, the 
beef furnished in New York city has 
been declining in quality for many 
years in proportion as the demand has 
increased. He remembers some twen- 
ty to thirty years ago, when cattle were 
raised and pastured for this market in 
New Jersey and New York, and he 
affirms that the beef furnished by 
them was equal to that of the English. 
Further, that these States do not raise 
any more; that the Texas cattle, dur- 
ing a part of the year, are driven 
through and freighted to their destina- 
tion, where they are immediately killed ; 
and that during the other part they 
are driven to Kentucky, Illinois, or 
some other western State for pasture, 
to be hurried on by the cars as soon as 
they recover from the fatigue of the 
long march. When they arc taken out 
of the cars they are generally droop- 
ing and in poor health, and the meat 
which comes from them in such a con- 
dition cannot naturally be good. He 
from whom this information is elicited 
thinks about 9,000 cattle are slaugh- 
tered every week in the metropolis, 
the half of them for its own consump- 
tion, the rest for the surrounding 
country and for shipment. As to the 
cattle sent to England, he admits that 
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they are pastured and stall-fed into 
good condition before killing; that 
without this the meat would not be 
sold, the standard being higher there 
than here. 

Meats have their different flavors, 
and each selects according to his taste. 
It is said that Kean suited the kind he 
ate to the part which he was about to 
play, taking mutton for lovers, beef 
for murderers, and pork for tyrants—a 
story probably told to the supernumer- 
aries as the wonders of the forecastle 
are narrated to the marines. Be that 
as it may, beef is generally recognized 
as holding the relation to other meats 
which bread does to what is prepared 
from any other vegetabie production. 
The flesh-forming materials are greater 
in the ox than in the sheep, hog, or any 
other animal. Its flesh is the most 
palatable to the largest number, and 
one whose constant use does not weary 
the appetite. In view of its impor- 
tance, the next step after the making 
of good bread, in the way of amelior- 
ation, is in the getting of good beef, 
According to Dr. Letheby, good meat 
has the following characters: 

1, ‘‘It is neither of a pale pink 
color nor of a deep purple tint ; for the 
former is a sign of disease, and the 
latter indicates that the animal has not 
been slaughtered, but has died with 
the blood in it, or has suffered from 
acute fever.” 

2. ‘*It has a marbled appearance 
from the manifestations of little veins 
of fat among the muscles.” 

3. ‘* It should be firm and elastic to 
the touch, and should scarcely moisten 
the fingers—bad meat being wet and 
sodden and flabby, with the fat look- 
ing like jelly or wet parchment.” 

4. ‘*It should have little or no odor, 
and the odor should not be disagree- 
able, for diseased meat has a sickly, 
cadaverous smell, and sometimes a 
smell of physic. This is very discov- 
erable when the meat is chopped up 
and drenched with warm water.” 

5. ‘*It should not shrink much in 
cooking.” 

6. ‘‘It should not run to water or 
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become very wet on standing fora day 
or so, but should, on the contrary, dry 
upon the surface.” 

7. ‘* When dried at a temperature of 
212 deg. (boiling point), or thereabout, 
it should not lose more than 70 to 74 
per cent. of its weight; whereas bad 
meat will often lose as much as 80 per 
cent.” 

In the days of turnpikes and stage- 
coaching the quality of other things 
was better as well as beef, and the 
cooking of a simple, wholesome kind, 
compared to that of to-day — the 
wretched imitation of the French. It 
was the time of the large homelike 
dish, the newly laid eggs just gather- 
ed from the barn, the country-cured 
ham, the mealy Neshannock—-since, 
degenerated, the corn-dodger—hot or 
cold according to choice, and made 
simply with water and salt and baked 
on the bottom of an out-oven, tho 
toothsome and tender spare-ribs, the 
great loaf of home-made bread, and 
many other appetizing kinds of food. 
It was the time of the tooting horn, 
whose gentle sound fell so welcomely 
on the ear of the hungry hunter in the 
woods or the man in the harvest field; 
the time of leisure, when life was 
deeper and mellower and there was no 
indecent haste in eating the simple 
and carefully prepared repast; when 
the canal packet—the only competitor 
of the stage in certain parts of the 
country—was drawn by three horses 
in single file, whose slow trot past the 
villages and towns elicited remarks 
about the wonderful progress of the 
age. 

In those days they knew little of the 
art de la gueule, but they cooked better 
than they knew. The precept that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing is 
a wholesome one that may be well ap- 
plied to the sauce-spoilers who are 
now wasting the bulk of the food 
throughout the Union. To know no- 
thing and be guided by natural taste 
is more desirable than the smattering 
which is exhibited on the hotel tables 
and which is the cause of dyspepsia 
being the national malady. One of the 
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principal reasons of the superiority of 
the food of that time is that the wo- 
men occupied themselves more with 
the household than they do now. 
The kitchen was as familiar to them 
as the drawing-room now is to our 
women. The daughter worked with 
the mother, and was thus trained in 
the accomplishments of the culinary 
department, as the daughter is now 
trained to thrum on the piano and 
whirl around in the Boston. Then it 
was considered essential that every 
woman should know how to prepare 
a good repast. 

The growth of that pernicious insti- 
tution, the boarding-house, has had 
much to do with the ignorance of the 
women in this direction. It is a mis- 
fortune for a young woman to be 
brought up in one. Only in a private 
household may the domestic virtues 
be acquired, and it is better for 
a family to dwell in three or four 
rooms, if necessary in order to enjoy 
family privacy and seek the acquire- 
ments which are only born in a seclud- 
ed life. The home is the natural 
field for the young person who desires 
to fit herself for usefulness either in 
the kitchen or elsewhere. In the 
sham of the boarding-house there is 
no opportunity for learning the things 
of domestic life which should form 
a part of every woman’s education. 
There is no admission to the kitchen, 
and if an interest is manifested there- 
in, it is regarded as intermeddling. 
Not only does she remain in ignorance 
of the mode of preparation, but her 
taste gets perverted down to the 
boarding-house standard, and she be- 
comes incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween good and bad food. If the 
home-bred girl remains ignorant as re- 
gards this department, it is, at least, 
not from lack of opportunity. 

Sporadic efforts have been made at 
reform in the kitchen in England and 
the United States, and especially of 
late. Several women of social promi- 
nence in New York a short time ago 
organized a training school for women 
cooks in Tenth street, where lessons 
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were given, and underneath a restau- 
rant was opened to assist in support- 
ing the establishment; but in a short 
time the organization became involved 
in financial difficulty and came to an 
end. In England Mrs. or Lady Cray- 
shaw still gives instructions to those 
who are desirous of learning to cook 
for themselves, thereby dispensing 
with the professional cook, or gite- 
sauce, as the case may be. In the 
same country the school board author- 
ities have undertaken to teach, gratis, 
all who want to learn the art of cook- 
ery, but the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” com- 
plains that it is inefficiently done— 
that the lesson is only theoretical, the 
pupils looking on from their seats, 
not being allowed to touch any part of 
the food or the utensils; and adds that 
it is a delusion to believe that practi- 
cal cooks can be made in this way. 

There seems too to be more natural 
difficulty for the woman to learn than 
the man. There is a sweet tooth run- 
ning through her sex which affects 
her taste and renders her less trust wor- 
thy. She is less exact, at least in the 
pursuit of this vocation, and does not 
reason, as the man does. If he fails, 
he thinks, and tries to find out the 
cause of the failure, which she is less 
apt to do. He gives pounds and 
ounces as to quantity where she gives 
approximative handfuls. The man is 
more particular about the food which 
he consumes himself, which makes 
him more careful about what he pre- 
pares for others. Many women are 
content provided they have ice cream 
and sweet cake, or something equiva- 
lent thereto. Count de Najac, a man 
of some authority concerning the table 
in Paris, avers that the interests and 
traditions of the kitchen can only be 
confided with safety to men, and that 
if the women guests at a table were 
not under the eye of the stern sex, 
they would begin dinner with the 
dessert. As may be conceived, this is 
a painful statement for a gallant 
Frenchman to make, but a sense of 
duty doubtless rises above all other 
considerations. 
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That high priest of the kitchen as 
well as acknowledged classic in French 
literature, Brillat-Savarin, appears to 
some extent to have shared the opin- 
ion of M. De Najac, as indicated in 
his book of ‘*The Physiclogy of 
Taste.” On the other hand, there are 
instances in France where women have 
achieved a reputation in this field, and 
notably in the case of one Sopliie, 
who was the cook of the iate Dr. Ve- 
ron, author of the ‘‘Memoirz of a 
Bourgeois,” and manager of the French 
opera, who was noted for the excel- 
lence of his dinners. She was, and 
presumably is still, considered a wo- 
man Vatel. Notwithstanding, even 
if men be superior to women in this 
calling, if any wide-spread improve- 
ment is to come about, the movement 
must come from them, for the kitchen 
is virtually in their hands. It is the 
man’s business to provide the food, 
but it is not his to prepare it, but the 
woman’s. It is a division of labor 
which exists through all races and 
grades of civilization. 

In France the training of the women 
is more thorough in this respect than 
in any other country, and that is one 
of the chief reasons why French cook- 
ing isso much esteemed. The num- 
ber of men engaged in this kind of 
work is too small to bring about any 
considerable result; the women only 
can do that. 

It is not a safe theory to believe that 
whatever is agreeable to the palate is 
wholesome to the stomach. The idea 
of the palate standing as a sentinel at 
the threshold to challenge all comers, 
and letting only those pass who can 
give the countersign—that is, respond 
to the taste of the guard—is prettier 
than it is true. In a word, it rests on 
little or no foundation. The sentinel 
as often cordially invites an applicant 
for admission to pass in who proves 
unruly as he does one who proves to 
be a welcome guest. Lobster, for in- 
stance, is a visitor generally favored 
by the guard, but who often raises a 
disturbance. Further, it is oecasion- 
ally found that the comer for whom 
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the watcher at the vestibule bas the 
greatest regard is the greatest enemy 
of the party below—the stomach. 
‘*Punch’s” man, who could, on re- 
tiring at night, eat a solid piece of lob- 
ster, a few dozen raw oysters, drink a 
bottle or two of ale, and afterward 
sink into peaceful and refreshing slum- 
ber, ‘‘leaving them to fight it out 
among themselves,” was especially 
blessed, and offers an example which 
few may follow without grave conse- 
quences. 

Soyer, before the war of the Crimea, 
endeavored to reform the kitchen of 
England, but directed his efforts, as 
such reformers generally do, among 
the upper classes, where reform is least 
needed. But if the results were not 
such as he anticipated in this field, 
he at least did good service in the 
Crimea, where he taught the English 
how to feed an army in a substantial 
manner at a much less cost than had 
been done before. Pierre Blot in our 
country worked hard to bring about a 
change in the way of preparing food, 
a few years ago, but there is no trace 
of his passage left. He probably made 
the same mistake which Soyer made in 
London, in trying to teach cookery to 
those who from their station in life 
could not become practical cooks— 
who were beyond the necessity of do- 
ing so. He however followed up 
his work with sufficient energy to pro- 
duce a stir, which he kept up for seve- 
ral years, in the well-to-do class of 
women. They followed his lectures, 
accompanied with practical illustra- 
tion, in sufficient numbers to lead 
many people, especially husbands and 
fathers,- to believe that a radical re- 
form was about to be inaugurated. 
The enthusiasm of M. Blot, too, was 
contagious, according to those who 
listened to him, and as long as the 
learners were in sound of his voice and 
under his eye, they really believed 
they were going to become disciples 
worthy of their master. They re- 
turned to their homes and essayed to 
put the lesson thus learned into prac- 
tice, and succeeded perhaps twice or 
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thrice in doing so, in the spirit of 
amateurs; but to cook is to work, as 
they were not long in discovering, and 
then they turned over the responsibili- 
ty of the charge to the Irish servant, 
appeasing their conscience with a 
theoretical exposition of the method 
of operating, which fell on the ear of 
Bridget like an unknown language. 
M. Blot later, recognizing the mistake 
he had made in working among the 
upper instead of the lower stratum of 
society, made an effort to teach the 
people who were already in the kit- 
chen the mysteries of his art; but as no 
marked results followed this effort, 
the presumption is that the teacher's 
energy was spent, or that the masters 
and mistresses had lost interest and 
ceased to require true qualifications in 
those whom they employed. Had the 
employers shown some earnestness 
touching such requirements, it is prob- 
able that a premium would before 
long have been paid for the services 
of the Professor’s pupils. 

In the carly and middle part of his 
career as a lecturer and teacher of gas- 
tronomy, when he was the fashion, an 
error into which he seems to have 
fallen was too much devotion to 
‘*high art”; the intricacies and deli- 
cacies of which may be very well 
when the plain and general principles 
are understood; but to begin with 
them is like building the superstruc- 
ture before the foundation. There 
was sympathy and enthusiasm in 
his voice; there was magnetism in 
his eye; and he held his listeners as 
the Ancient Mariner held the Wed- 
ding Guest—they could not choose but 
hear, notwithstanding the impracti- 
cable jinesse which he displayed in 
much of histeaching. The apotheosis 
was reached several years before his 
death, and he lived to see himself 
neglected and discarded by a capri- 
cious public. 

Another person has recently come 
forward to do what poor M. Blot 
failed to do—a gentleman of Massa- 
chusetts, who is going to found a col- 
lege of cookery by a liberal endow- 
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ment. This project has been pretty 
widely disseminated and commented 
on by the press. The opinions are va- 
rious, and not a few are to the effect 
that the plan is a freak of eccentricity 
of rather an inoffensive kind, coupled 
with a regret that money should be 
thrown away in a Quixotic scheme of 
this nature. Still, those who enter- 
tain this view cannot help at least 
acknowledging the projector’s inten- 
tions to be good. Notwithstanding 
the adverse criticism to which the plan 
has been subjected, there are some 
features about it which are practical. 
The first and most important of these 
is, not to try to make amateur cooks, 
but professional ones who are to earn 
their living by their work—people who 
are not only drawn to their avocation 
by a natural bent of the mind, but 
who are impelled to follow it from ne- 
cessity as well, and thus taste and ma- 
terial interests are identified. The 
second is, that the pupils are to serve 
an apprenticeship extending over suf- 
ficient time to qualify them for the 
pursuit of their calling. The third is, 
that the donation of money is suffi- 
ciently large to carry out the scheme. 
These are the most important elements 
of success. 

It remains to be seen what the 
course of instruction will be. The 
high-sounding name of College of 
Cookery, which the projector em- 
ploys, it must be confessed, gives rise 
to some apprehension of a tendency 
to follow the footsteps of Professor 
Blot into the visionary regions of 
‘thigh art.” Should there be ground 
for such apprehension, the friends of 
culinary reform ought to sign a peti- 
tion requesting the founder of the in- 
stitution to abandon the excelsior 
heights, and return to the plains of 
practical experience and first princi- 
ples, by first teaching how to make a 
loaf of wholesome bread, a good cup of 
coffee, and to broil a nutritious steak. 

Those occupied in developing the 
art of gastronomy possess advantages 
over the friends of some other arts. 
There are but few people in the gen- 
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eral public who can tell a good picture 
from a bad one, and there are as few 
who have any settled ideas as regards 
excellence in sculptural lines; but they 
are generally endowed with sufficient 
natural taste to appreciate well cooked 
food when they eat it. If they do not 
know how to eat, it is rather from lack 
of opportunity than from the absence 
of the faculty of judging, and they 
only wait the occasion to become ‘* fine 
forks.” On the other hand, there are 
those whose palate education has been 
a mistake and a delusion, and whose 
taste is vitiated. These naturally will 
be the persistent enemies of this kind 
of reform. They will maintain that 
man requires a cocktail before dinner, 
and possibly one before breakfast, in 
order to eat his food with a proper rel- 
ish. They will intrench themselves 
behind the hot saleratus biscuit, the 
greasy hash, the sloppy coffee, and 
the ice-water. They will point to 
their fathers, who lived like them 
into old age, as men given over to the 
abuse of alcohol and tobacco do to 
their fathers, who lived leng and were 
happy. They will treat the idea of 
amelioration as a new-fangled notion 
from abroad, unworthy of the consid- 
eration of the patriotic American, 
Their present food will be found to be 
‘*good enough for them,” to imply 
that those who seek better are pre- 
sumptuous people affecting to be supe- 
rior to their neighbors. Human na- 
ture is everywhere the same. There 
are always some who push forward 
and some who pull back. There will 
always be some who will eat their un- 
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palatable hash in the midst of progress, 
and obstinately maintain that it is as 
good as an ortolan fresh from the 
hands of a modern Vatel. They are 
in society what the Bourbons are in 
politics, 

There is hard work before the re- 
former in his wrestle with the man 
who insists on living as he has always 
lived. He will have to convince him 
that apple pie and doughnuts are un- 
suitable for breakfast; that there are 
better meats than pork; that the solidi- 
fied slab of blue milk is not cheese; 
that water-reeking vegetables may be 
cooked in a better way; that good 
home-made bread is more palatable and 
nutritious than hot rolis and saleratus 
biscuits; that joints roasted on a turn- 
ing spit before an open fire are supe- 
rior to those thrust into a closed fur- 
nace; that soggy dumplings, puddings, 
and batter-cakes are indigestible. 
The reformer will especially experience 
difficulty in the boil—one of the most 
deeply rooted institutions of English 
and American gastronomy—and it will 
be hard to persuade the culinary Bour- 
bon that the best part of the boiled 
chicken is thrown out with the water 
in which it has been boiled; equally 
so in the boiled leg of mutton. 

These are a few of the difficulties 
which wiil beset him at the threshold 
of reform. The easier and pleasanter 
part of the task will be to show that a 
well cooked repast is more economical 
than a poor one, and to do so it will 
only be necessary to take a lesson 
from French experience. 

ALBERT RODES, 
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NLY a week ago the warmth and glow 
Of sweetest summer time ; 
Only a week ago the bud and blow 
Of some fair tropic clime. 


Only a week ago, and now the glow 
Of fervid heat has turned 

To wintry snow, and sharp winds blow 
Where tropic splendors burned. 


Only a week ago—ah, very low 
My cherished buds are lying; 

So low, so low, I do not know 
If they are dead or dying. 


So low, so low, drenched all with mire and snow, 
Their beauty smirched with earth ; 
So low, so low—only God's breath can blow 
Them back to fresher birth. 
Nora PERRY. 
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T isthe custom with many to mourn 
over the disenchantments of mod- 
ern science, and I too like to have my 
fling at some of its doings. But on 
the other hand, even applied science 
has its esthetic side; and it seems to me 
that the inventions of our time have 
touches of their own poetry, in spite 
of the popular chorus which calls them 
prosaic, mechanic, the destroyers of 
poetry and of the poetical spirit. The 
locomotive, the ‘‘ iron-clad,”’ the steam 
gun, are certainly mechanic and pro- 
saic enough in certain aspects, but in 
others they appeal powerfully to the 
imagination. Force is itself poetical, 
nor is there any evident reason why it 
should lose this attribute in its modern 
transformations. 

It is but a venturesome timidity that 
literary artists have shown, in the 
main, hitherto, when they have chosen 
subjects from among the mechanic in- 
ventions. I have always thought that 
Milton’s unlucky platoon of artillery, 
in the sixth book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
did more injury to poetry than to the 
devil: certainly English criticism, 
since his time, has looked sourly upon 
the use of great guns in an epic. 

yhether or no there is poetry in the 
‘**dcep-throated engines” of war, the 
bards approach them shyly; and as to 
such inventions as the railway and the 
steamboat, it requires a bold singer to 
find any inspiration in them. Poets 
have looked upon them in general 
with a natural distrust. 
stance, Wordsworth’s sonnet commenc- 
ing 

Motions and means on land and sea at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this 

Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged amiss ! 
in which he concedes, though some- 
what doubtfully, that we shall not be 
the worse off for steamboats, viaducts, 
and railways; while in another sonnet 
he denounces the proposed desecration 
of the Lake District by the construction 
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of a railway—a subject to which Mr. 
Ruskin has returned very lately in 
view of a new danger of the same sort. 
Wordsworth did not properly belong 
to the era of steam, and there is, it 
seems to me, something pathetic in the 
attempt of the old poet to strike hands 
with the modern spirit; to reconcile 
the loud claims of the new forces with 
‘old poetic feeling.” In that sonnet, 
and in its companion, 

Prond were ye, mountains, when in times of old 
Your patriot sons, to stem invasive war, 
Intrenched your brows, 

we see that he did not welcome steam- 
boats, viaducts, and railways. On the 
contrary, the recent domestication of 
the motive powers, the ‘‘fire and va- 
por of smoke,” troubled him; he 
could not place them in his art or in 
his philosophy. How different was 
the attitude of his contemporary Tur- 
ner toward the new inventions! Turner 
saw their value for his purposes, and 
found in them some of his most strik- 
ing subjects. His pictures of ‘‘ The 
Fighting Téméraire,” ‘*‘ The Burial of 
Wilkie,” ‘‘ Rain, Steam, and Speed, 
Great Eastern Railway,” and others 
have steam and steam power as central 
motives. Dr. Holmes’s lines, *‘ See how 
yon flaming herald treads,” have found 
their way into the poetic anthologies; 
and here is a sonnet by a less widely 
known author, Sir John Hanmer, which 
is good enough to quote in full: 


THE STEAMBOAT. 


White wings that o'er the hyacinthine sea, 

With joy or hope or sorrow long have sped, 

Since first he voyaged whom the Colchian wed, 

Bearing lone ships o’er many a salt degree ; 

A voice came thence, where ye were wont to be, 

A strange and serpent utterance ; high o’er head 

Trailed its dark breath ; and with Ixion’s tread 

A keel passed by, mocking the stormy lee. 

Into the rack, far lessening, on it went, 

As once that antiqu~ ‘over of the cloud, 

While ye to veering winds were bowed and bent ; 

And ocean roared with his great voice aloud, 

Lashing his waves ‘gainst isle and continent, 

Vexed with the wake that wheel-borne ship had 
ploughed. 
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Or look again at a finely engi- 
neered road, such as any one of those 
which cross the Alps. It is still the 
fashion with many writers to decry the 
Alpine roads as unpicturesque. But is 
not this heedless criticism? It seems 
to me that these roads heighten the 
interest of the landscape. If I could, 
I would not displace those long wan- 
dering inclines, those gray loops that 
seem cast down at random upon the 
mountain side. The thought, the 
modulus that has ruled their con- 
struction interests the imagination. 
We know that the path follows a se- 
vere law through every step of its 
length, and gains its way continuously 
upward, never losing an inch of its 
height once attained; encouraging 
every step of the traveller, threading 
ravines, piercing the walls of the cliff 
to reappear at an appointed place, 
bringing mathematica] order out of 
the roughest places of the landscape, 
it has the interest of an achievement; 
it is like the feat of an expert piano- 
player who dashes off a rapid scale, 
carrying a brilliant and powerful touch 
throughout the whole range of the 
keyboard, and forcing it, in spite of 
its complexity, to yield a crisp current 
of equal sound, as though struck by a 
hundred fingers of uniform strength. 

Every important invention, indeed, 
from a graded road to a repeating rifle, 
has presumably its esthetic side; this 
much we may grant, though we doubt 
that modern inventions are going to re- 
form the world. Tome there is no little 
interest about the engines of war. 
With what naif pleasure the soldiers 
of the sixteenth century handled their 
matchlocks, like children interested in 
some astonishing new toy! One of 
the most delightful passages in Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s autobiography is that 
in which he describes his exploits as 
an artillerist in defending the castle of 
St. Angelo from the Constable de 
Bourbon: 

‘*T who was at times more inclined 
to arms than to my own profession,” 
he says, ‘‘had better success than if I 
had been following my own business. 
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I now gave my whole attention to fir- 
ing my guns, by which means I did 
signal execution, so that I had in a 
high degree acquired the favor and 
good graces of his Holiness. There 
passed not a day that I did not kill some 
of the army without the castle. One 
day . . . I, who was above at the bat- 
tery, . . . saw aman who was employ- 
ed in getting the trenches repaired, 
and who stood with a spear in his hand, 
dressed in rose-color,. . . . Itook my 
swivel, which was almost equal to a 
demi-culverin, turned it round, and 
charging it with a good quantity of 
fine and coarse powder mixed, aimed 
at him exactly, though he was at so 
great a distance that it could not be 
expected any effort of art should make 
such pieces carry so far. I fired off 
the gun, and hit the man in red exactly 
in the middle. He had arrogantly 
placed his sword before him, in a sort 
of Spanish bravado; but the ball of 
my piece hit against his sword, and 
the man was seen severed into two 
pieces. The Pope, who did not dream 
of any such thing, was highly delight- 
ed and surprised at what he saw, and 
gave me his absolution for all the 
homicides that I had ever committed.” 
(Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography, 
Roscoe’s translation, Chapter VIII.) 
One would call that an active mis- 
chievous boy, busy at an exciting 
game; and in another place he tells us, 
in quite the same spirit, about his 
duck shooting, which he enjoyed as 
heartily as defending the faith: ‘‘I 
shot at them from a considerable 
distance,” he says, ‘‘and brought 
down two with a single ball. I never 
charged my piece with more, as it car- 
ried two hundred cubits.” Tow Cel- 
lini would have enjoyed the modern 
rifle, with its range of two thousand 
cubits and more, and its surprisingly 
delicate adjustments | In the bore of 
a rifle barrel, an inequality of the 
thousandth part of an inch will spoil 
the shooting of the weapon; and a 
‘*bell muzzle” must be screwed to 
the barrels of the most accurate work- 
manship, to ensure accurate loading. 
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An instrument like this is handled al- 
most as carefully as a spectroscope or 
a great refractor in the observatory. 
Even in the roughest shooting of the 
military rifle matches the processes are 
of great refinement. Did you ever es- 
timate how accurately the marksman 
must aim to hit a target a thousand 
yards away, supposing that the bullet 
would fly in a straight line, which it 
will not do? Given a black square a 
thousand yards distant from you: its 
apparent diameter, at the further sight 
of your rifle, is about three hundredths 
ofaninch. To hit the target at all, 
the muzzle of your weapon must not 
swerve more than fifteen thousandths 
of an inch from the central aim, To 
put half a dozen shots within a circle 
of one foot diameter, as Mr. Wilson 
did at Dollymount last year, you 
must hold your rifle steady to the hun- 
dredth part of an inch under the pull 
of a three-pound trigger. For a hair 
trigger is too delicate acontrivance for 
a soldier in the field, and so is a tele- 
scopic sight; and both these appli- 
ances were barred in the international 
matches, which have for their object 
the display of skill with the actual 
weapons of war. Under the excite- 
ment of battle firearms provided with 
hair triggers, in any but the coolest 
hands, have been found almost as dan- 
gerous to one’s friends as to the enemy ; 
while the teiescopic sight is soon de- 
ranged by the rough handling of a cam- 
paign. More accurate shooting has been 
done by the aid of these contrivances 
than that of last summer’s matches; 
but the task at Creedmoor was hard 
enough—to put down a ball accurately 
a thousand yards away. For during 
this long flight the missile is at the 
wind’s mercy, in spite of its momen- 
tum and speed. Screw the rifle into 
a solid vice, load and discharge it re- 
peatedly: will it deliver the balls at 
the same point upon a distant target ? 
By no means: a breath of wind will 
float them right and left like plumes 
of thistlkedown. To aim truly at the 
target is thus only the beginning of 
markmanship; and one of its most dif- 
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ficult procedures is this of allowing for 
the wind, of interpreting at a glance 
the indications of the little flags that 
flutter along the line of range. 

Still a trained marksman will hit al- 
most anything within range that is 
large enough for him to see; that sub- 
tends an angle, namely, of one or two 
minutes. For a dark object, that is 
roughly the minimum visibile ; and if 
you will let him have one or two 
trials to get the range, your first-rate 
rifleman or naval gunner will under- 
take to crush it with a shot, whether 
the minimum be the centre of the tar- 
get or the waistcoat button of a com- 
manding officer. 

Men have devised other instruments 
as delicate as these, and more delicate; 
but never any such combination of 
great delicacy with the utmost power. 
In this lies the interest to us of these 
modern engines of war. The naval 
gunner, employing a refined micro- 
scopic adjustment, deposits a two- 
hundred pound shell upon an enemy’s 
deck two miles away. It is curious to 
see him delicately aiming his gun, 
preparing to deliver his explosive mis- 
sile with care, as the express compa- 
nies promise to deliver fragile articles, 
I have not shot persons myself; but I[ 
have watched the process of shooting 
them with no little interest. The 
spectacle, indeed, is not without its 
excitement. A cannonade at long 
range has a serene, scientific malevo- 
lence that is all its own. It is an en- 
grossing sight, even when nobody is 
hurt. One fine morning, in Mississip- 
pi Sound, I had the pleasure of watch- 
ing the bow gunner in a naval chase. 
He was a quiet old mariner, with 
white hair and beard. He was neatly 
dressed in navy blue, and evidently 
not the man to bear the brunt of a 
Homeric fight, or, like Cellini’s ene- 
my, to sally forth ‘‘ with a spear in 
his hand, dressed in rose-color.” But 
he was a more efficient fighter than 
the old times ever knew; for his wea- 
pon was a hundred-pounder Parrott 
rifle, with a range of three miles, 
The chase was a small steamer, mak- 
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ing away from us at her fastest pace, 
some four miles away; a mere blot 
upon the quiet horizon of the sound, 
beneath a vast column of black smoke 
which rose from her funnel, streaming 
apparently miles upward into the still 
air. 

There could hardly be a quieter, 
a more peaceful scene. We gained 
slowly upon the chase. Meanwhile 
the guns’ crews stood at quarters, per- 
fectly silent, ranged in their places, 
The only motion to be felt was the 
shuddering of the ship under the great 
engines that drove her along, and the 
only sound the steady roaring of the 
water at the bows, and the low-voiced 
orders of the officers. When fin- 
ally we drew within range of the 
chase the captain ordered the bow 
gunner to fire. This ancient mari- 
ner was the crack shot of the ship, 
proud of his gun and of his skill in hand- 
ling it; and it seemed as if he were giv- 
ing himself airs over his accomplish- 
ment, so long did he take in aiming 
the piece. His deliberation, his tran- 
quillity were very curious: he spent 
several minutes in getting an aim to 
suit him. A stranger to modern war- 
fare would have thought the old man 
engaged in some religious or scientific 
rite, so precise and circumspect were 
his movements. He elevated the piece 
a little, he depressed it less; he 
changed the far sight of the piece 
to correspond to the slowly lessening 
distance between the two ships; and 
while he was making these refined ad- 
justments the vessel, held strictly to 
her course by the helmsman, was press- 
ing forward as steadily as a planet in 
its orbit. It was hard to realize that 
all this was a scene in modern warfare. 
The beautiful day, the silent ship, the 
old sailor crouching down behind the 
enormous black gun, grasping the lan- 
iard in his right hand, and drawing 
a declicate,and a still more delicate bead 
upon the chase, a mere spot of color 
on the horizon, three miles away—it 
seemed a scene of enchantment. The 


suspense of silence grew almost painful, 
and I was fain to imagine the hand- 
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to-hand struggles of the Greek and 
Persian sailors at Salamis, or Donny- 
brook fair, as a relief to this scene of in- 
cantation. But suddenly the crouch- 
ing figure started, pulling the laniard 
sharply: a tremendous explosion fol- 
lowed; the great gun was hurled back- 
ward, smoking, six or eight feet from 
its place; and tlie men sprang to it, as 
if released from a spell, to serve it for 
another discharge. The large missiles 
of modern artillery may sometimes be 
seen in their flight; and we who stood 
near the line of trajectory could see 
the ponderous shell for a moment, 
taking its way toward the horizon. 
A few seconds, and a sharp jet of 
foam dashed up from the sea, close 
alongside of the fugitive craft—so near 
to her that you would have thought its 
spray had fallen upon her deck. That 
ended the affair. The chase put down 
her helm, and bore up to meet us. 
Nobody had been hurt; but the ques- 
tion of speed was settled between the 
two ships; and as we had much the 
heavier battery of the two, a single 
hint from the Parrott rifle was quite 
enough. 


But long-range practice is_ still 
more interesting when it is your 


own range that the enemy's gunners 
are finding. I have watched that pro- 
cess too, and I can say that nothing is 
more engrossing to the attention than 
seeing large shells fall gradually near- 
er and nearer the place where you are 
standing. You see a string of sig- 
nal flags run up to the masthead of 
the admiral’s ship. The quartermaster 
scrutinizes them with his glass, and re- 
ports to your captain, They order 
him: to join in a reconnoissance of the 
enemy’s shore batterics, before which 
your ship has been anchored, inactive, 
for weeks or months. Presently you 
are steaming up toward the entrance 
of a bay, not without apprehensions 
of torpedoes; and through your field- 
glass you see two hillocks of gray sand 
upon which heavy guns are mounted, 
while flags wave over them in the 
strong sunlight. When we gaze into 
the domain of the telescopic field, fa- 
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miliar objects assume in it a dreamy 
and unreal look, a sort of glamour dif- 
ferent from the ordinary semblance of 
the world: it is a mystic circle in 
which air, earth, and water seem un- 
related to the rest of’ space, and dis- 
tinct from the forms of surrounding 
nature. So gazing on that bright 
morning, I found it hard, for a mo- 
ment, to realize that the patches of 
color to which we drew nearer with 
each revolution of the wheels signified 
adeadlyenemy. But suddenly a flash, 
crimson red, sprang from the gray 
patch which stood for a fort, and a 
cloud of smoke, soft, white, and beau- 
tiful, filled out its solid outlines in the 
air. 

No sound as yet, but you know that 
the sound is coming, and with it a 
cannon shot; you put aside your glass 
and look up into the bright air, as if 
you expected to see the missile come 
sweeping down upon you in its long 
parabolic curve. You know that it 
has not one chance in five hundred of 
hitting your ship, for the battery is 
three miles away as yet; still, there is 
just enough of doubt in the situation 
to enhance the beauty of the sight 
when the shell falls short, sending up 
a column of spray a quarter of a mile 
shoreward from you. What a beauti- 
ful object it is! no confused flurry of 
spray, such as the painters draw who 
have never seen a heavy shell strike 
the water, but a mighty upright jet of 
foam, like the great fountain of Inter- 
laken, or the pictures of the fiery, 
cloudy pillar, 

But, as you remember, the enemy’s 
gunner is not mainly intent upon cre- 
ating beauty; on the contrary, he is 
probably nursing his political differ- 
ence with you, and devising what he 
can do for you in a professional! way ; 
as, perhaps, whether he cannot drop 
a percussion shell into the powder 
mugazine of your ship. And indeed 
the next shell he sends falls nearer 
to you, and the next a little nearer 
still; finally a missile passes overhead 
and falls beyond the ship. This oc- 
currence seems to touch the imagina- 
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tion of your commanding officer. He 
gives the order to reverse the engincs, 
and presently your ship is moving 
away from the batteries stern foremost, 
and out of danger. 

Sometimes a reconnoissance has even 
more interest than this, while it turns 
out less comfortably for those engaged 
in it. <A little later in the cruise, the 
same ship’s company were called to 
quarters in the early morning by the 
springing of the rattle—a summons 
quite unlike that of Roland’s horn, ex- 
cept that it came, this time, too late. 
For we were under fire. Having laid 
close to the shore all night, at our 
blockading post, our commander had 
failed to haul off out of harm’s way at 
dawn; and the enemy had seized their 
opportunity. They had brought a rifled 
six-pounder down to the beach during 
the night; and as soon as the gray light 
showed the outlines of our ship they 
opened fire. Nothing could be more 
scientific than the way in which their 
gunner felt about for us in the dim 
light. His first shot fell short ; the sec- 
ond he tossed far beyond us; the third 
dashed up the water a few rods land- 
ward from where we lay; and the 
fourth passed close over us, whistling 
through the rigging and making the 
guns’ crews duck their heads. Mean- 
while we were doing what we should 
have done half an hour earlier—we 
were getting under way; and present- 
ly, having slipped our cable, we began 
to move under the half roused pressure 
of our steam; but it was just too late; 
the enemy had got our range. A sharp 
report, not a loud one, resounded from 
the forecastle of our ship; a light puff 
of powder smoke swept aft. I looked 
forward, and there lay the crew of our 
Parrott rifle literally torn in pieces: 
two were killed and most of the others 
wounded. One little shell had done it. 

The contrast between such delicate 
marksmanship as this and rough work 
at close quarters is sometimes grotesque. 
A gunner upon one of our monitors 
told me that he used a six-ton smooth- 
bore gun, at the battle of Mobile bay, 
to bring down a single man. It was 
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the Confederate admiral; the gunner 
saw him peering out of the ports of 
the ram Tennessee, during the hottest 
of the fight, and recognized him. He 
worked round his turret, and aimed at 
the Admiral as he would at a rice bird; 
firing the enormous ball at him, he 
struck the iron armor of the ram close 
to the port where the Admiral was 
standing, and wounded him severely 
by the concussion. The Tennessee 
struck her flag soon after, and the 
gunner was inclined to take the main 
credit of the surrender. I give his 
story as he told it, never having heard 
before of picking off an admiral with a 
turret gun and a fifteen-inch solid shot. 

Man is the noblest of game after all; 
no other chase compares for a moment 
with the hunting of human lives. 
Sharpshooters, lying in hospital beds, 
will tell you that lion hunting is noth- 
ing to it. ‘‘Who is the happy war- 
rior?” asks Wordsworth. I should 
say the sharpshooter. Of all pleasures 
I can imagine none more exciting than 
to bring down your man at long range. 
Of course this is a serious game, yet 
there is nothing to be said against it if 
you are both patriot and marksman. 
For in that case you get the highest 
pleasure and the highest duty in one. 
To lie behind a stump, a heavy rifle in 
your hand, and the enemy within 
reach, and then to pick him off skil- 
fully—is there anything higher in the 
scale of fine excitements? That seems 
to me a perfect situation: you would 
only want to feel assured that you 
were reasonably safe in your covert 
from the missiles of the patriots on the 
other side. For a rifleman observes 
his enemy as deliberately as a planet, 
using telescopic sights for the more 
certain ‘‘saving” of his man, as the 
phrase is. Saving a man, indeed ! 
what a singular metaphor! Generally 


we save things that we may want to 
use; whereas the ‘‘ saving” of an ene- 
my does not clearly imply any further 
use for him. 

But why has modern fighting, which 
certainly requires both skill and ceur- 
age, been called inglorious, in compar- 
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ison with ancient warfare, ever since 
firearms were invented? The charge 
is an ancient and a popular one; the 
greatest writers have had their fling at 
firearms. In his,‘‘ Dialogues” Petrarch 
declaims against gunpowder; and Ra- 
belais contrasts it reproachfully with 
printing, calling the latter ‘‘ an art in- 
vented in my own age by divine inspi- 
ration, as much as on the other hand 
artillery is the invention of the devil.” 
Ariosto, in the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” de- 
nounces it thus: 
By thee is warlike glory quite destroyed, 
And all the soldier's honor rendered void ;* 

And Shakespeare’s complaint in the 
mouth of ‘‘a certain lord,” about 
‘*this villanous saltpetre,” has made 
the censure a familiar one in our 
tongue. The chorus, indeed, is almost 
unanimous; and it has this burden: 
The glory of battle is no more. 

But is there no confusion of thought 
here? It seems to me that the mod- 
ern soldier needs quite as much cour- 
age as the ancient soldier needed. If 
the happy warrior of our day be the ex- 
pert sharpshooter, he of primitive times 
was the man who had stout arms and 
a good spear, or later, an arbalist and 
a sufficient coat of mail. I think he 
might have been the happier man of the 
two. For he knew that there was sal- 
vation in his valor, his strength, his 
armor; while the modern soldier, on 
the other hand, knows very well that 
nothing will avail him if once the bul- 
Ict comes his way. It may be argued 
that it takes more courage to join bat- 
tle now than ever before. The duty 
of the modern soldier is to face the en- 
gines of warfare that begin to kill at 
a mile’s distance, to stand in rank and 
see his comrades torn into fragments 
by his side, to march in a cloud of 
blue smoke, waiting to have his head 
blown off; and this duty of the modern 
soldier requires courage. Read this 
passage from Major Macready’s journal 
of Waterloo, where he held his compa- 
ny still under a cruel fire for hours to- 
gether: 

* Per te !a militar gloria e distrutta, 
Per te il mestier dell’ arme e senza onore. 
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Two guns unlimbered within seventy paces of 
us, and by their first discharge of grape blew sev- 
en men into the centre of the square. They im- 
mediately reloaded, and kept up a constant and 
destructive fire. It was noble to see our fellows 
fill up the gaps after every discharge. I was 
much distressed at this moment ; having ordered 
ap three of my light bobs, they had hardly taken 
their station when two of them fell horribly lace- 
rated. One of them looked upin my face and ut- 
tered a sort of reproachful groan, and I involunta- 
rily exclaimed, ‘I couldn't helpit."’ We would 
willingly have charged these guns, but had we 
deployed, the cavalry that flanked them would 
have made an example of us. The vivida vis 
animi, the glow which fires one upon entering 
into action, had ceased ; it was now to be seen 
which side had most bottom, and would stand 
killing longest. 


To go into battle as Wallace’s war- 
riors did, or Saint Louis’s, with good 
coats of mail and stout arms, and the 
excitement of close combat as a stimu- 
lant, was an easier thing than this. 
Fighting at long range means fighting 
in cooler blood than heretofore; and 
because soldiers fight no longer hand 
to hand, they need more courage now 
than ever before. But because the 
soldier depends now upon chemical 
and mechanical forces more than upon 
his own strength in fighting, people 
call war mechanical; forgetting that a 
single mitrailleuse is more formidable 
than all the forces of Ajax. The fal- 
lacy of Rabelais and Petrarch is this: 
Courage will no longer help the sol- 
dier, they say, and therefore the sol- 
dier has lost his courage. On the con- 
trary, we may say: If courage no long- 
er protects the soldier, then he re- 
guires more courage than ever before 
to go into battle. I call a cannon shot 
the most serious test of courage that 
has ever been invented. 

And when he lacks courage the mod- 
ern soldier is surely to be pitied; for 
if bravery will not protect him as for- 
merly, neither will cowardice. It is 
not so easy even to run away as it used 
to be. One could get out of bowshot 
quickly enough, if it seemed better so. 
But a turn of the foot will not take 
you out of the range of repeating rifles. 
Major Macready’s journal, just quoted, 
records a source of danger in the cow- 
ardice of some of his allies at Water- 
loo: 
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* A body of Belgian cavalry,” says he, ‘‘ on pass- 
ing our square, stopped short. Our noble Hal- 
kett rode out to them and offered to charge at 
their head ; it was of no use; the Prince of Or- 
ange came up and exhorted them to do their duty, 
but in vain. They hesitated till a few shots 
whizzed through them, when they turned about, 
and galloped like fury, or rather like fear. As 
they passed the right face of our square the men, 
irritated by their rascally conduct, unanimously 
took up their pieces and fired a volley into them, 
and ‘many a good fellow was destroyed so cow- 
ardly."” 

It must be granted that the modern 
soldier is a different creature from the 
warrior of Saint Louis’s time. Clearly 
enough he has changed with his con- 
dition; he is subdued to what he works 
in. He is no longer, as a rule, a man 
hardened by athletic exercises, a bravo 
who gives and takes hard blows; on 
the contrary, he comes usually from 
the farm, the shop, the factory; nor 
does he any longer march up to the 
enemy in solid masses, as soldiers did 
up to the time when breech-loading ar- 
tillery were introduced. His fighting 
has less of the look of bravery than it 
did; the modern soldier gets the pro- 
tection of the ground when he can; 
you find him fighting behind a stump or 
astone. Wellington’s position at Wa- 
terloo was in front of the forest of 
Soignies, and he said in after years, 
‘*They never could have beaten us so 
that we could not have held the wood 
against them.” We can imagine how 
austerely the ancient heroes would 
look at first upon these changes in the 
art of war, could they return to criti- 
cise our modern ways. 

The modern soldier, too, is a ‘‘sub- 
jective ” creature, in comparison with 
his ancestors who lived before the 
days of printing. He reads the jour- 
nals, and rehearses in his imagination 
the horrors of violent death as daily 
set forth in the accounts of accidents, 
shipwrecks, and battles. We all do 
this, and it adds a new dread to dan- 
ger when it appears, for we have felt it 
all beforehand; and when the reality 
confronts the victim, on land or sea, 
a greater courage than that of the ear- 
lier mind is required to face one’s fate 
with calmness. The modern self-con- 
sciousness is a different thing from the 
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ancient, and the modern sufferer feels 
more pangs than those which belong 
strictly to the moment; for he has a 
store of horrors in the memory of his 
reading. The modern soldier knows 
what wounds are, and death on the 
field or in the hospital, before he has 
ever seen an engagement. His own 
imagination is more than ever his enc- 
my; and he needs so much the more 
courage to go into battle as bravely as 
he generally does. No wonder that he 
should sometimes prime himself with 
brandy before putting himself in the 
way of the bullet. 

Rabelais and Petrarch may have 
been right enough in gibing at the ar- 
tillery of their time, but I think that 
they would show much respect for the 
military engines of the present. What 
a volume of force is brought to bear in 
a modern cannonade! We have often 
been told how many times the work- 
ing power of the world has been mul- 
tiplied by the use of steam; it would 
be curious to estimate the multiplica- 
tion of physical fighting power by the 
invention of gunpowder. How many 
units of mechanical force had Ajax, 
for example, at his disposal, in com- 
parison with the modern soldier who 
carries a needle-gun ? And this destruc- 
tive energy we are able to store up in 
advance. I suppose that the military 
arsenals of Europe contain at this mo- 
ment as many units of force, in the 
shape of cartridges and gunpowder, 
as the whole ancient world released in 
fighting the battles of history, from the 
siege of Troy to that of Alicante. 

This is a characteristic feature of 
modern warfare, and makes fighting 
by machinery very destructive. Na- 
tions now accumulate their entire fight- 
ing resources, and discharge them 
upon a given spot; they prepare their 
ships, armies, weapons, long before- 
hand, and bring the resources of a 
whole generation into the field. It is 


not merely the ability of generals, the 
valor of troops, that are now brought 
to bear; it is the accumulated force of 
years, in money, munitions, and train- 
ing. We fight with the whole power 
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of gunpowder and steam, the one to 
bring vast multitudes of men together, 
the other to destroy them. It is this 
that has made real wars of peoples and 
races possible, in spite of our commer- 
cial civilization. A modern general 
will set down the armies of a nation 
upon a given battlefield at a given 
hour; and steam having brought them 
punctually to the right spot, main- 
tains them there; it collects their food 
from a thousand railway stations; it 
caters for them in the very corners of 
the earth. The same thing is done in 
time of peace. Sce the crowd at a wa- 
tering place, or at the Derby races, or 
at a camp meeting. We may look for 
the time when fifty millions of travel- 
lers shall appear in Switzerland on a 
given afternoon, responsive to the 
weather report promising a fine sun- 
rise for the next morning. 

These features of modern warfare, 
the power of our weapons, our ability 
to store up war foree in advance, to 
move great armies—do these things 
mean that an era of general peace is 
approaching; that nations are to be- 
come more and more afraid of each 
other’s weapons, and finally to stop 
fighting because fighting hurts? It 
looks very little like peace, it must be 
said, when half the able-bodied men 
of Europe are trained for war; on the 
contrary, the scale of future conflicts, 
as weil as their frequency, seems likely 
toincrease. And the press and the tele- 
graph, which diffuse sudden waves of 
fecling throughout a community, are 
doubtful peacemakers; they enable a 
whole nation to feel and act in unison, 
and a war that the people desire can- 
not now be put off so easily as when 
less concert in the public mind was 
possible. 

But if these conditions of modern 
warfare favor the collision of nations 
with each other, they tend to make 
each government more stable at home. 
Let me call attention, in closing, to 
this double tendency, which is per- 
haps the most important result of 
fighting, as we do, by machinery. 
The military forces of our time, for 
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their highest effectiveness, must be 
stored up in advance. The constitu- 
ted authorities are the only ones that 
are able to do this on a large scale; 
and constituted authority, therefore, 
has a firmer seat against insurrection 
than formerly, when the insurgent’s 
sword and shicld were as good as the 
royal guardsman’s. A successful re- 
bellion is now a rarer and more diffi- 
cult thing than it was in ancient times; 
and governments are less at the mercy 
of a mob, or of an assassin, than then. 
A rebellion formerly needed little 
more than valor and enthusiasm to 
succeed ; it now requires a costly mili- 
tary apparatus, and is at a disadvan- 
tage. The modern reader is struck by 
the mobility of ancient governments: 
a mob, a single assassination, and the 
course of empire was immediately 
changed. If delay occurred in the 
transfer of power, it was because pub- 
lic sentiment was not fully declared, 
rather than because the conspirators 
lacked force as, after Cesar was killed, 
no one dared to take immediate pos- 
session of the government. On the 
contrary, the high parties concerned 
behaved with a timorousness which is 
very instructive. Upon the coup d'etat 
the senators first ran away and hid; 
then Antony ran away and hid; then 
the conspirators themselves ran away 
and hid: a»d why? Because the revo- 
lution was in such large part a ques- 
tion of sentiment, and it ‘‘ was uncer- 
tain which side the populace would 
take.” The sight of Cwesar’s body, 
the reading of his will, and the ha- 
rangues of orators in the street were 
to determine the course of Roman his- 
tory from that point. 

I do not forget similar cases in mod- 
ern times; what I say is that mod- 
ern weapons give the balance of power 
to rulers as against their disaffected 
subjects. The temper of the people 
tends to prevail, of course, everywhere ; 
but the party in power in our times 
has a clearer advantage than before. 
The old despots had no cannon, and a 
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rebel’s sword was as good as a royal 
guardsman’s; there was no clearing 
the streets with artillery. Imagine a 
rebellion fought out with pikes and 
daggers against any strong govern- 
ment of to-day! Yet these were all 
the weapons that conspirators needed 
until the fifteenth century. I have 
seen the legend engraved on ancient 
guus, Ultima ratio regum, and the last 
argument of kings is certainly a strong 
one; it is one that is likely to prove 
equally cogent for a long time to come, 
for only the ruling powers can have 
parks of artillery always ready, and it 
is found better to accomplish our rev- 
olutions mainly at the polls; election 
day serves us much better, indeed, 
than most revolutions. But if civil 
wars are likely to become fewer, the 
struggles of nation with nation, as it 
seems tome, promise to be quite as seri- 
ous in the future as they have been in 
the past. The very circumstance of 
domestic peace and growth prepares 
the way for foreign war; there is a 
sort of blood-hunger in cach genera- 
tion, and the complete military organi- 
zation of the chief powers in Europe 
gives new color to the declaration of 
the philosopher who held that the nat- 
ural state of mankind is a state of war- 
fare. Certainly the old religious and 
race antagonisms are not dead; mili- 
tary ambition is as strong as formerly 
among men trained to war, and it 
would seem as if the day had now first 
arrived when the European powers 
could be fairly matched in the strug- 
gie for supremacy. What is to hinder 
the stronger nation from subduing the 
rest, in days when t.e people are wil- 
ling to fight; when the strategists 
conquer by means of gunpowder and 
occupy by steam; when the balance of 
victory inclines more surely than ever 
before to the side that has the most 
troops and artillery and the best com- 
missariat ? But I think that most of 
us will hope that the balance of power 
may be preserved in Europe for yet a 
while, 
Titus Munson Coan. 
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{Turs article, a continuation of the series of 
“War Memoirs,” is a portion of a manuscript 
found among General Custer’s papers since his 
death.—Epiror GaLaxy.] 


O delay was submitted to in 
pushing the preparation for 

the siege of Yorktown to a speedy 
completion. General Smith’s division 
was posted near the left of the line, 
and opposite Lee’s and Wynn’s Mills. 
An engineer of admitted ability him- 
self, he exercised an intelligent super- 
vision over the construction of the 
works to be thrown up on his front. 
Working parties of immense strength 
were kept in employment by reliefs 
day and night. Work was carried 
on in the trenches during the night, 
their close proximity to the enemy’s 
batteries rendering it impracticable 
during the hours of daylight. In the 
daytime other parties were employed 
constructing gabions and fascines, fill- 
ing sandbags, and completing earth- 
works which were far enough ad- 
vanced to afford protection against the 
enemy's fire. The nearest work to any 
point of the enemy’s line thrown up 
by the Army of the Potomac was a 
small rifle-pit, whose plan and con- 
struction was assigned the writer. 
The enemy had a battery erected op- 
posite what was then known as Gar- 
row’s Chimneys, near which point 
General Smith proposed to erect quite 
an extensive work, to be occupied by 
artillery and infantry. So annoying 
had the enemy’s artillery and sharp- 
shooters become that working parties 
were continually interrupted in their 
labors. As a counter annoyance it was 
decided to throw up a simple rifle-pit 
on a point of timbered land separated 
from the enemy’s battery only by the 
Warwick, which at this point had by 
artificial means been widened so as to 
extend about one hundred and fifty 
yards from bank to bank. In marking 
out the rifle-pit the utmost caution had 


to be exercised to prevent the enemy 
from becoming apprised of the design. 
No word was spoken above a whisper, 
as the voices of the enemy could be 
distinctly heard while engaged in or- 
dinary conversation; even the break- 
ing of twigs under their feet, as they 
moved about in the woods, could be 
heard. 

Fortunately the soil was sandy and 
loose, thus rendering unnecessary the 
use of the pick, the slightest blow 
of which might have been carried to 
the enemy’s ears, The shovel, less ob- 
jectionable, and at the same time more 
efficient, was used to advantage. It 
was surprising how rapidly one hun- 
dred men, each wielding a shovel, 
threw up the intended work. Never, 
perhaps, did a working party labor 
more earnestly or steadily. Conversa- 
tion of course was out of the question ; 
each man knew that the enemy’s bat- 
tery, supported by his sharpshooters, 
was within easy range, and no one 
knew how soon the enemy might dis- 
cern what was going on; it was of 
course the purpose of all engaged to 
push the work forward as rapidly as 
possible, at least until it would afford 
cover from the enemy’s guns, which 
by daylight would certainly open upon 
them. The work, though insignifi- 
cant, performed its part well. Before 
daylight it was so far advanced as to 
be ready for its occupants. Two com- 
panies of Berdan’s sharpshooters were 
quietly conducted to it, and when day- 
light dawned the enemy found front- 
ing them, and almost under their guns, 
a small but most troublesome garrison, 
entirely protected from their tire. The 
sharpshooters took particular delight 
in their little stronghold, as it afforded 
them a fine opportunity to exercise 
their peculiar accomplishment, an op- 
portunity they were not slow to im- 
prove. And from the date of their oc- 
cupation of the work, their accurate 
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and destructive fire compelled the en- 
emy to cease his annoyance to the 
working parties on his front, and vir- 
tually deprived him of any further 
practical use of what was then termed 
the ‘‘one-gun battery.” 

In addition to the duties devolving 
upon me as an assistant to Lieutenant 
Bowen, and which were strictly those 
pertaining to his corps, there was one 
other duty to which General Smith as- 
signed me, which was of so peculiar a 
character as to deserve particular men- 
tion? It was neither more nor less 
than making balloon ascensious, at 
stated times, to observe the enemy, and 
detect if possible any changes in the 
number of his works or location of his 
troops. Strong doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the practical utility of 
balloons in war. Much depends upon 
the character of the country and the 
proximity of the opposing lines to each 
other. The large majority of the 
army, without giving it a personal 
test, condemned and ridiculed the sys- 
tem of balloon reconnoissances, One 
powerful reason inducing the opinion 
was that the ascensions were generally 
made by the professional aéronauts, 
Prof. Lowe and his assistants, and 
they frequently reported having seen 
‘**clouds of dust,” ‘‘a heavy column of 
troops moving,” ‘‘new earthworks be- 
ing erected,” ‘‘a large encampment on 
the right,” ‘‘ great activity along the 
enemy’s works,” all of which might 
have been true; but there were no 
means of verifying it nor of refuting it 
so long as only professionals made 
the ascensions, And it was a com- 
mon remark in the army, when 
referring to any report made as the 
result of a balloon reconnoissance, 
that ‘‘it was to the interest of the 
atéronauts to magnify their statements 
and render their own importance 
greater, thereby insuring themselves 
what might be profitable employment ; 
and they could report whatever their 
imagination prompted them to, with 
no fear of contradiction.” 

Whether it was with any such im- 
pression, or from other motives, that 
General Smith determined to send an 
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officer to make ascensions, is not 
known, nor is it material. I was di- 
rected by the General to make a recon- 
noissance in a balloon, an order which 
was received with no little trepidation ; 
for although I had chosen the mounted 
service from preference alone, yet I 
had a choice as to the character of the 
mount, and the proposed ride was far 
more elevated than I had ever desired 
or contemplated. It was a kind of 
danger that few persons have schooled 
themselves against, and still fewer pos- 
sess a liking for. The balloon was usu- 
ally allowed to ascend one thousand 
feet, and was there retained by ropes 
or guys extending to the ground, and 
held by men detailed for that purpose. 

What tended to diminish admiration 
for this style of warfare was an inci- 
dent in which General Fitz John Por- 
ter was the leading character. He 
had ascended in one of the balloons 
alone, and after reaching a perilous 
height the rope restraining the ascent, 
which had become weakened by con- 
tact with the acid used in inflating the 
balloon, broke, and General Porter, 
much against his will, found himself 
being rapidly carried not only upward, 
but over in the direction of the enemy. 
Thousands of soldiers who had wit- 
nessed his ascent, and had seen the 
accident, now watched his course with 
breathless interest. Fortunately Gen- 
eral Porter had, prior to starting, in- 
formed himself regarding the valve 
cord, by which the gas is allowed to 
escape and the balloon lowered. With 
his wonted coolness and presence of 
mind, he pulled this cord, opened the 
valve, and soon found his ascent 
changed to descent; but owing to his 
inexperience with balloons, he allowed 
too much gas to escape, and the de- 
scent became not only rapid, but dan- 
gerous. Fortunately the branches of 
a tree were encountered, and the bal- 
loon caught and secured, the General 
narrowly escaping what seemed likely 
to prove a serious disaster. 

I was told to take with me in my 
balloon ascent a ficld glass, compass, 
pencil, and note-book. With these I 
was supposed to be able, after attain- 
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ing the proper elevation, to discover, 
locate, and record the works and en- 
campments of the enemy. The bal- 
loon was kept but a short distance 
from General Smith’s headquarters, 
fastened to the earth by numerous 
ropes, like a wild and untamable ani- 
mal, Thither I proceeded, my mind 
not entirely free from anxious doubts 
as to how the expedition would termi- 
nate. The person in charge, having 
been previously notified, had every- 
thing in readiness for the ascent. Pre- 
vious to this time I had never even ex- 
amined a balloon except from a dis- 
tance. Being interested in their con- 
struction, I was about to institute a 
thorough examination of all its parts, 
when the aéronaut announced that all 
was ready. He inquired whether I de- 
sired to go up alone, or he should ac- 
company ime. My desire, if frankly ex- 
pressed, would have been not to go up 
at all; but if I was to go, company was 
certainly desirable. With an attempt 
at indifference, I intimated that he 
might go along. The basket in which 
we were to be transported was about 
two feet high, four feet long, and 
slightly over half as wide, resembling 
in every respect an ordinary willow 
basket of the same dimensions, minus 
the handles, This basket was attached 
to the cords of the balloon. Stepping 
inside, my assistant, after giving direc- 
tions to the men holding the four ropes, 
told me to take my place in the basket. 
I complied, and before being fully aware 
that such was the fact, found that we 
were leaving terra jirma, and noise- 
lessly, almost imperceptibly, were as- 
cending toward the clouds. The as- 
sistant was standing upright, support- 
ing himself by the iron band placed 
for that purpose about two fect above 
the top of the basket. I was urged to 
stand up also. My confidence in bal- 
loons at that time was not sufficient, 
however, to justify such a course, so I 
remained seated in the bottom of the 
basket, with a firm hold upon either 
side. I first turned my attention to 
the manner in which the basket had 
been constructed. To me it seemed 


fragile indeed, and not intended to 
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support a tithe of the weight then im- 
posed upon it. The interstices in the 
sides and bottom seemed immense, 
and the further we receded from the 
earth the larger they seemed to be- 
come, until I almost imagined one 
might tumblethrough. I interrogated 
my companion as to whether the bas- 
ket was actually and certainly safe. 
He responded affirmatively ; at the same 
time, as if to confirm his assertion, he 
began jumping up and down to prove 
the strength of the basket, and no 
doubt to reassure me. Instead, Ifow- 
ever, my fears were redoubled, and I 
expected to see the bottom of the bas- 
ket giving way, and one or both of us 
dashed to the earth. These fears, I 
afterward found, were absurd; the 
basket was supported by a number of 
small but powerful steel bands, ren- 
dering it capable of sustaining an im- 
mense burden. 

Gradually I became more familiar 
with the car, by which title the bas- 
ket was dignified, and was able to 
cease estimating our altitude and turn 
to the contemplation of the magnifi- 
cent scenery which lay spread out be- 
neath and around us as far as the eye 
could extend. To the right could be 
seen the York river, following which 
the eye could rest on Chesapeake bay. 
On the left, and at about the same dis- 
tance, flowed the James river, after- 
ward destined to play so important a 
part in the termination of the great 
struggle which was then but in its in- 
fancy. Between these two rivers ex- 
tended a most beautiful landscape, and 
no less interesting than beautiful; it 
was being made the theatre of opera- 
tions of armies larger and more for- 
midable than had ever confronted each 
other on this continent before. It 
had been the scene of former military 
operations, which though less exten- 
sive were probably not less important 
in their results. Yorktown, which 
could be seen far in the distance, as 
it rested on the right bank of the 
York river, had witnessed the surren- 
der of a disciplined and tried army of 
veterans, commanded by brave and 
distinguished officers, to an army 
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its inferior in equipment, discipline, 
and experience, equal if not superior, 
however, in courage, but surely strong- 
cr in the justness of the cause for 
which it contended. Going back even 
beyond the days of the American Revo- 
lution, much coula be recalled of great 
historic interest with which the penin- 
sula was intimately and inseparably 
connected. Jamestown, noted as the 
first settlement made by the whites, 
was located but a few miles from the 
ground then occupied by the opposing 
armics. Here too occurred the inci- 
dents upon which is based the familiar 
story of Pocahontas and her generous 
conduct toward John Smith. 

T endeavored to locate and recog- 
nize the different points of interest, as 
they lay spread out over the vast sur- 
face upon which the eye could rest. 
The point over which the balloon was 
held was probably one mile from the 
nearest point of the enemy’s line. In 
an open country balloons would be in- 
valuable in discovering the location of 
the enemy’s camp and works. Un- 
fortunately, however, the enemy’s 
camps, like our own, were generally 
pitched in the woods to avoid the in- 
tense heat of a summer sun; his earth- 
works along the Warwick were also 
concealed by growing timber, so that 
it would have been necessary for the 
atronaut to attain the highest possible 
altitude and then secure a position di- 
rectly above the country to be exam- 
ined. With the assistance of a good 
ficld glass, and watching opportuni- 
ties when the balloon was not rendered 
unsteady by the different currents of 
air, I was enabled to catch glimpses 
of cunvas through openings in the 
forest, while camps located in the 
open space were as plainly visible as 
those of the Army of the Potomac. 
Here and there the dim outline of an 
earthwork could be seen more than 
half concealed by the trees which had 
been purposely left standing on their 
front. Guns could be seen mount- 
ed and peering sullenly through the 
embrasures, while men in considerable 
numbers were standing in and around 
the entrenchments, often collected in 
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groups, intently observing the balloon, 
curious, no doubt, to know the char- 
acter or value of the information its 
occupants could derive from their ele- 
vated post of observation. 

After noting such of my observa- 
tions as were deemed important, I sig- 
nified my desire to descend. The 
atronaut gave the signal to those in 
charge below, and we were gradually 
lowered to the ground, the motion of 
the balloon being so noiseless and 
easy that it was only perceptible to us 
by the change in the relative position 
of objects located on the ground’s sur- 
face. Proceeding to General Smith’s 
headquarters, I submitted my report 
of the reconnoissance, and was then 
informed by the General that I would 
be required to repeat my aérial expe- 
ditions from time to time ; an announce- 
ment that was not received with the 
reluctance attending the reception of 
the first order to this effect, Subse- 
quently I made ascensions almost daily, 
principally to ascertain if any change 
in the enemy’s position was observable, 

The obstruction which the forests 
offered to a satisfactory view of the 
enemy’s camp suggested the idea that 
by making the ascension during the 
hours of darkness the camp fires of the 
enemy might afford a more positive 
index of his strength and position than 
the faint glimpse previously obtained 
of his canvas tents. Upon imparting 
this suggestion to General Smith, I 
was authorized to try the proposed 
plan, which I did the succeeding night. 
It being summer, however, but few 
fires were maintained, so that my re- 
connoissance immediately after dark- 
ness had cast its shadow over the two 
contending hosts resulted in adding 
but little to the information already 
possessed. Resolved to give the ex- 
periment another test before condemn- 
ing it, I determined to ascend just at 
reveille, which was a short time be- 
fore daylight, and thus have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the mess fires which 
must necessarily be kindled before 
dawn. The result fulfilled my expec- 
tations, The camp fires of the enemy 
could be plainly seen at many points 
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of their line, and an approximate idea 
of the enemy’s strength at various 
points could be formed; while fires 
were clearly distinguishable in many 
localities where it had been impossible 
to detect the presence of the enemy by 
observations during the day. 

So satisfied was General Smith with 
the information derived in this man- 
ner, that ascensions were frequently 
ordered to be made thereafter in the 
morning before daylight. Upon the 
evening of the 3d of May, the division 
commander directed me to make two 
ascensions during the night, one im- 
mediately after dark, the other just 
before reveille. Nothing unusual was 
observed during the first ascent; the 
second was made about 2 a. M.; heavy 
fires were visible in the vicinity of 
Yorktown, resembling the burning of 
ordinary dwelling houses, while at 
brief intervals the flash and report 
such as attend the discharge of heavy 
ordnance was observable. In watch- 
ing these unusual occurrences, and 
reasoning upon their probable causes, 
no attention was given to time until 
the sounding of reveille in the camps 
along the line of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and the springing up of innu- 
merable fires, warned me of the near 
approach of daylight. Suspicions 
were then excited by the fact that the 
fires usually observable along the ene- 
my’s line were entirely wanting. As 
yet no idea of evacuation had occur- 
red tome. Remaining in my position 
until the dawn of day enabled me to 
inspect the works of the enemy which 
were visible, the entire absence of 
their usual occupants surprised me. 
A second and more careful examina- 
tion convinced me that the works of 
the enemy were deserted. Descend- 
ing as rapidly as possible, I hastened 
to General Smith’s headquarters to re- 
port my information to him. It was 
scarcely daylight. I met the General 


at the opening of his tent; he had 
been aroused by a couple of contra- 
bands who had just come through the 
Union picket lines and reported that 
the enemy had evacuated his entire 
line, and was retreating toward Wil- 
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liamsburg. The General, just awaken- 
ed from a sound slumber, could scarce- 
ly believe the report, and seeing me 
approach hastily, repeated the sub- 
stance of the contrabands’ statement, 
as if in doubt concerning its correct- 
ness. I then reported to him the re- 
sult of my observations that morning, 
all of which confirmed the contra- 
bands’ story. A despatch containing 
this report was at once sent over the 
military telegraph to General McClel- 
lan; at the same time the troops were 
ordered under arms. General McClel- 
lan telegraphed in reply directing 
General Smith to advance his com- 
mand and determine the truth or falsi- 
ty of the reported evacuation, at the 
same time informing him that a simi- 
lar report had been made on the right 
of the line. Smith’s three brigades, 
led by Hancock, Brooks, and Vinton, 
were soon in readiness to advance. 
Brooks's men were the first to enter the 
enemy’s works in front of Smith's po- 
sition. The enemy had stripped his 
entrenchments on the right of ail their 
armament, and left nothing behind of 
any value. On the left it was differ- 
ent. He had been unable to remove 
vast quantities of ordnance and mili- 
tary stores, all of which fell into the 
hands of his opponent. Compelling 
the enemy to evacuate without much 
bloodshed or loss of life was made the 
cause of considerable outcry against 
General McClellan by his enemies in 
the North. 

As soon as it was definitely deter- 
mined that the Confederates had with- 
drawn their forces, Stoneman’s caval- 
ry and flying artillery were sent in 
pursuit to harass the movements of 
the enemy, and if possible bring him 
to bay until the army could over- 
take and attack him. Hooker's divi- 
sion was ordered to support Stone- 
man by moving on the Yorktown and 
Williamsburg road, while Smith’s di- 
vision was ordered forward by the 
Lee’s Mill and Williamsburg road, 
About two miles from Williamsburg, 
and near the junction of these two 
roads, the Confederates had erected in 
the fall of 1861 a system of detached 
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earthworks, consisting of thirteen re- 
doubts, the principal and centre one, 
Fort Magruder, being a large, well 
constructed, but irregular work, with 
two bastioned fronts. A few rifle-pits 
had also been thrown up, and the 
heavy timber in front had been slashed 
so effectually as to bar the progress 
of any organized body of troops, in- 
fantry skirmishers alone being able to 
overcome the obstacles. This line the 
enemy concluded to hold in order to 
delay the pursuit and give time for 
the removal of his artillery and trains, 
Here it was that Stoneman’s cavalry 
and artillery were repulsed on the af- 
ternoon of the 4th, and compelled to 
retire. Later in the day Smith’s divi- 
sion reached the ground, General 
Sumner, as senior officer present, as- 
sumed command, and in obedience to 
the positive orders of General McClcl- 
lan, who had been detained at York- 
town superintending the embarkation 
of Franklin’s division, an immediate 
attack of the enemy’s position was or- 
dered. It was then after sundown, 
and before the troops could be got in 
motion, utter and complete darkness 
had set in. The courier from General 
McClellan had arrived too late to ren- 
der any organized plan of attack prac- 
ticable. General Sumner realized this 
fact, but, too good a soldier to disobey 
or evade an order, he determined to 
carry out his instructions, All the 
principal officers who had reached the 
front, including Generals Keyes, Bal- 
dy Smith, Hancock, Brooks, and 
others, were assembled mounted, form- 
ing a group about General Sumner, 
who bad chosen his headquarters for 
the expected engagement. After giv- 
ing what few directions the limited 
time rendered practicable, General 
Sumner, that splendid type of a vete- 
ran soldier, concluded with the re- 
mark, ‘‘Gentlemen, at the third tap 
of the drum the entire command will 
advance to the attack.” Unfortunate- 
ly the almost impenetrable darkness 
prevented any attempt at an organized 
or concentrated movement, and pro- 
duced almost inextricable confusion 
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the moment fhe line commenced the 
advance. 

Fearing that the troops might fire 
into each other, and no correct know- 
ledge being had of the location of 
the enemy’s works, the order for 
the attack was countermanded, and 
the different regiments bivouacked 
for the remainder of the night. By 
daylight on the morning of the 5th 
Hooker’s division, which during the 
4th had exchanged positions with that 
of Smith, found itself confronting the 
enemy's works on Smith’s left. Gen- 
eral Sumner reconnoitred the enemy’s 
position early on the morning of the 
5th. Captain Stewart and Lieutenant 
Farquhar, both of the Engineer Corps, 
in examining the enemy’s left in front 
of Smith, had discovered that the re- 
doubt on the extreme left of the ene- 
my’s line, and which covered a very 
important crossing, was unoccupied. 
This intelligence was conveyed to 
General Sumner, who directed Smith 
to occupy this work with one brigade. 
Hancock’s brigade was selected for 
this service. By permission of Gene- 
ral Smith, the writer of this  ten- 
dered his services to General Hancock 
for that day, which tender was accept- 
ed, and in this way a personal associa- 
tion with the battle of Williamsburg 
was enjoyed which otherwise would 
not have been probable. Hooker at- 
tacked the enemy’s position on his 
front at half-past 7 a. m., and for 
a while was successful in his efforts. 
Had Hancock’s movement on the right 
been made simultaneously with the 
attack of Hooker on the left, it is 
strongly probable that the battle would 
have been decided against the Con- 
federates, and at but little cost to 
their opponents, as it was evident on 
that day, and has been confirmed 
since, that the severest fighting done 
by the army during that engagement 
was by troops who had retreated be- 
yond Williamsburg, and were brought 
back to the battlefield at the double 
quick. Hooker, whose temperament 
was such that he could contend 
against heavy odds with the same fer- 
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vor and determination as when oppos- 
ed by equal or inferior numbers, 
forced the fighting, and succeeded in 
silencing the guns of the enemy's 
principal work, Fort Magruder. Had 
he been supported or his flanks pro- 
tected, he could have cleared his entire 
front of all resistance. The enemy 
not having anything to occupy his at- 
tention on his left, and believing the 
principal efforts of his antagonist to 
be directed against his right, concen- 
trated all his strength against Hooker, 
extending his line so as to overlap 
Hooker’s left. 

In his official report of the battle 
Hooker very pertinently states that 
‘Being in pursuit of a retreating 
army, I deemed it my duty to lose no 
time in making the disposition of my 
forces to attack, regardless of their 
number and position, except to accom- 
plish the result with the least possible 
sacrifice of life. By so doing my divi- 
sion, if it did not capture the army be- 
fore me, would at least hold them in 
order that some others might. Be- 
sides I knew of the presence of more 
than thirty thousand troops not two 
miles distant from me, and that with- 
in twelve miles (four hours’ march) was 
the bulk of the Army of the Potomac. 
My own position was tenable for 
double that length of time against three 
times my number.” Although General 
Hooker was somewhat in error regard- 
ing the actual number of troops which 
might have supported him, there is no 
doubt that his reasoning was correct 
and his plan would undoubtedly have 
won had it been executed. It was by 
the adoption of similar principles that 
the closing battles near Richmond were, 
under Sheridan’s leadership, made 
Federal victories, instead of defeats or 
drawn battles. Hooker, finding himself 
pressed by superior numbers, repeated- 
ly asked for reinforcements. Kearney 


with his famous division was ordered 
to Hooker’s support at half-past 10 
A. M., but owing to the almost im- 
passable condition of the roads, was 
unable to reach the battlefield until 
late in the afternoon, by which time 
Hooker, after repulsing several despe- 
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rate assaults, found his supply of 
ammunition exhausted and his ranks 
terribly thinned by the enemy’s fire. 
Kearney quickly occupied with his 
division the line held by Hooker, while 
the weary but not disheartened troops 
of the latter were withdrawn and held 
in reserve until the battle ended. 
Kearney with his accustomed vigor at- 
tacked the enemy, and with success; 
but darkness prevented him from ren- 
dering his victory decisive. His loss 
was severe, yet not so heavy as that of 
Hooker, whose total loss in this en- 
gagement was 1,575. 

In obedience to his orders, Hancock 
conducted his brigade to the unoccu- 
pied redoubt on the enemy's left. Be- 
fore reaching it, it was necessary to 
cross a narrow dam over which it was 
barely possible to march infantry in 
column of fours. Half a regiment 
stationed in the redoubt could have 
held the crossing against an entire divi- 
sion. It was certainly a great oversight 
upon the part of the enemy to leave so 
important an approach not only un- 
guarded, but unwatched. Mecting 
with no opposition, Hancock, after 
crossing his brigade, bore to the left in 
the direction of Fort Magruder, the cen- 
tre of the enecmy’s line. Two of the en- 
emy's redoubts, located between Fort 
Magruder and the crossing, were found 
occupied. Against these Hancock di- 
rected his attack, and with the assist- 
ance of his battery of artillery he soon 
drove the enemy from the redoubts 
and occupied them with a portion of 
his brigade. Fort Magruder was still 
beyond the fire of his battery, posted 
near the captured redoubt. A position 
in advance of the latter was obtained 
from which a well directed fire was 
poured into Fort Magruder, giving 
great annoyance to the occupants of 
the fort. 

Hancock’s orders prevented him 
from advancing beyond the position he 
thenheld. The strength of his forces, 
however, would not have justified him 
in proceeding against Fort Magruder 
unless closely supported by at least 
twice his own numbers. His position 
was such, however, that with a reason- 
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able force at his command Fort Ma- 
gruder, and consequently the enemy's 
entire line, was untenable the moment 
he chose to advance. Fully impressed 
with the importance of the point he 
held, Hancock, as early as eleven 
o’clock, sent a staff officer back to re- 
present the situation of affairs and to 
request reinforcements. The request 
was delivered to General Smith, the 
division commander, who, heartily ap- 
proving of Hancock’s views, urged Gen- 
eral Sumner, then senior officer on the 
field, to grant the request. General 
Sumner, anxious regarding Hooker's 
position on the left, declined, and in- 
stead directed Hancock to hold his 
ground, but not to advance. 

Again Hancock sent a staff officer, 
urging in stronger terms the impor- 
tance of promptly reinforcing him in 
order that he might at once decide the 
battle by driving the enemy from their 
works. From his position to Sumner’s 
headquarters by the circuitous route 
necessary to be taken was several miles, 
Hancock awaited the reply to his sec- 
ond appeal with unfeigned anxicty. 
It came, and instead of acceding to his 
request, it directed him to relinquish 
the vantage ground already gained, 
and which furnished the key to the 
enemy’s position, and to retire to the 
redoubt covering the crossing over the 
dam. It was two o’clock when the 
last messenger arrived. 

Those who have seen Hancock when 
affairs with which he was connected 
were not conducted in conformity 
with his views can imagine the man- 
ner in which he received the order 
to retire. Never at a loss for exple- 
tives, and with feelings wrought up 
by the attendant circumstances, Han- 
cock was not at all loth to express his 
condemnation of the policy which 
from his standpoint was not only 
plainly unnecessary, but in the end must 
prove disastrous, His was a difficult 
position to occupy so far as he person- 
ally was concerned, After receiving 
the order to withdraw, rendered more 
imperative from the fact of its being 
a reply to his request for authority and 
troops to enable him to advance, his 
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first duty as a soldier was to obey. 
His judgment rebelled against such a 
course and urged him to remain and 
make one more effort to secure the 
adoption of his views. The responsi- 
bility was great, but he assumed it, 
trusting to events to justify his course, 
Another staff officer was sent back, 
bearing a most urgent appeal from 
Hancock for assistance, and more fully 
explaining the importance of his posi- 
tion. Taking out his watch, Hancock, 
in conversation with the writer, re- 
marked, ‘‘It is now two o'clock. I 
shall wait till four: if no reply reaches 
me from headquarters, I will then with- 
draw.” 

The moments flew by until an hour 
had elapsed since the departure of 
the last messenger, and still no re- 
ply from headquarters. Hancock's 
impatience, of which he has ever 
seemed to have an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, increased with each passing mo- 
ment. But little was going on in his 
front save the usual sharpshooting be- 
tween skirmishers at long range, yet 
each discharge of a musket seemed to 
add to the anxiety of him whose im- 
perturbability has never rendered him 
remarkable, A fourth staff officer was 
despatched at a gallop to hasten, if 
possible, the expected and long-hoped- 
for message from ‘* Old Bull,” as Gen- 
eral Sumner was familiarly termed by 
the entire army. Messenger after 
messenger was ordered upon this er- 
rand, until the hour hand marked the 
hour of four, and still no orders came. 
It was hard for the young brigade com- 
mander to relinquish the victory which 
he justly believed was within his grasp. 
He had said he would withdraw at 
four o’clock, but when the hour ar- 
rived it found him still anxious and 
eager to carry out his first plan of bat- 
tle, and with a faltering hope, he said, 
**T will wait a half hour longer; if no 
orders reach me during that time, I 
must retire.” 

He was then without a staff officer, 
aids, adjutant general, and all hav- 
ing been hurricd back for orders 
and reinforcements. Tlancock had 
scarcely uttered the last resolve to 
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defer his withdrawal half an hour, 
when the firing in the woods on his 
front and right suddenly became brisk 
and indicated a change in affairs. 
The battery and two of Hancock’s 
regiments had been thrown about half 
a mile to the front of the last redoubt 
captured from the enemy, preparatory 
to withdrawing; and not desiring to 
provoke an attack from the enemy, Han- 
cock, through the writer, directed the 
battery commander to retire to the 
crest on which the redoubt was lo- 
cated and take position on the left of 
and near the redoubt. While receiv- 
ing the order from Hancock the enemy 
displayed a fresh force on his front and 
near the woods which extended from 
near Fort Magruder along Hancock’s 
right flank to a point considerably 
in rear of the latter’s right. The fir- 
ing from the skirmishers became heav- 
ier. The order for the battery to retire 
had been given none too soon. By 
the time it had withdrawn to the desig- 
nated position at least a brigade of the 
enemy’s infantry could be seen form- 
ing in column of regiments within easy 
range of Hancock’s guns, At the same 
time a considerable force of cavalry 
dashed from the woods and charged to- 
ward the most advanced regiment of 
Hancock’s, which at that time was as- 
sembling its skirmishers and preparing 
to rejoin the main line near the redoubt. 
At this date, and without any guide 
but memory, it is believed the regi- 
ment referred to was the Fourth Wis- 
consin infantry, commanded by Major 
Cobb. Seeing the enemy’s cavalry ap- 
proach as if preparing to charge, Ma- 
jor Cobb rapidly formed his regiment 
into a hollow square, and opened an 
oblique fire upon the cavalry. The 
latter advanced et the charge, and ap- 
proached quite near to the square; but 
seeing no evidence of fright or tendency 
to flee upon the part of the infantry, 
and finding the fire of the latter be- 
coming quite destructive, they whecled 
their horses and sought safety under 
cover of the woods. Major Cobb then 


prepared to rejoin General Hancock 
with his command, but by this time 
the enemy’s column of infantry were 
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prepared to attack, and advanced to- 
ward the ground occupied by the Wis- 
consin troops who were already in 
motion, and received the first fire from 
the enemy while marching to the rear. 

They might have been excused if 
they had broken in disorder and trust- 
ed their safety to the speed of their 
running, being fresh troops and this 
their first battlefield. Instead, how- 
ever, they faced about, and with al- 
most marvellous courage and obstins- 
cy returned the fire of the enemy; and 
although outnumbered ten to one, and 
forced to give way both by orders and 
superior force, they retired in good 
order, contesting the ground step by 
step, delaying the enemy's advance, 
and contributing to a great degree 
to the victory which was to follow, 
if not actually saving the day; slight- 
ly disorganizing the enemy's organ- 
ization, and delaying the latter un- 
til Hancock could complete his dis- 
positions for receiving the attack. 
In the excitement attending the first 
preparation for the attack the guns 
of the battery were badly handled. 
In loading one of them the ball was 
rammed down before the powder. 
This so enraged Hancock that he or- 
dered the battery to be withdrawn 
and moved to the rear. It is probable 
also that this order was partly precau- 
tionary, as the prospect then seemed 
most unfavorable for a successful issue 
to the Federal arms. If the attack 
should terminate in a rout, the Union 
troops would be compelled to retreat 
over an open space nearly two miles 
in extent, then cross the narrow pas- 
sage over the dam which would only 
permit infantry to cross by fours, 
Looking to a retreat, it was perhaps 
prudent to send the battery in time, 

The intention of the enemy was now 
plainly evident. Their column of at- 
tack advanced boldly across the open 
space in Hancock’s front, giving the 
Federal troops an opportunity, for the 
first time, of hearing the Southern 
yell, which ever afterward was made 
an important auxiliary in every charge 
or assault made by the Confederates, 
Hancock’s troops were hastily formed 
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in a single line, extending along the 
crest upon which the enemy had lo- 
cated one of his redoubts, but which 
Hancock had carried in the early part 
of the day. Hancock’s men were so 
disposed that the redoubt occupied 
about the centre of his line. Into 
this redoubt the Fourth Wisconsin 
was hurried after its first struggle 
with theenemy. Between the termina- 
tion of the struggle and the opening of 
the enemy’s final attack upon Han- 
cock’s main line there was a brief in- 
terval during which there was little 
or no firing. The enemy were ad- 
vancing rapidly and confidently. Han- 
cock, deprived of the assistance of 
every member of his own staff, none 
having returned from the division 
commander, busied himself by riding 
along the line encouraging his men 
and urging them to do their duty in 
the fast approaching struggle. ‘‘ Aim 
low, men—aim low,” was his oft-re- 
peated injunction; and, ‘‘Do not be 
in a hurry to fire until they come near- 
er.” The enemy was somewhat dis- 
concerted at the cool manner in which 
their opponents quietly awaited the 
onset, and this determined manner 
undoubtedly operated strongly upon 
the Confederate troops in causing them 
to disregard the injunction of their 
division general, Hill, who in a speech 
to them just prior to beginning the 
assault had told them that the Fede- 
rals possessed better firearms at long 
range than they, and their oly hope 
of victory depended upon the bayonet. 
‘* Depend upon it, men,” said he, ‘*‘ the 
Yankees cannot stand cold steel.” 
This was the reason the Confederates 
advanced, after their encounter with 
the Wisconsin troops, without firing. 
Gradually losing confidence in the as- 
surances of General Hill, they opened 
a scattcring fire upon the Federals, but 
as this fire was delivered while advanc- 
ing, the aim was necessarily defective, 
and produced little or nodamage. Al- 
though the enemy had advanced nearly 
a thousand yards across an open and 
nearly level plain, within easy range of 
the guns of Hancock’s men, the lat- 
44 
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ter permitted them to approach undis- 
turbed. 

At first this was a necessity, as the 
Wisconsin troops, while contending 
against the advance of the enemy, 
were directly between them and Han- 
cock’s line, and prevented them from 
taking part; this obstacle no long- 
er existed after the enemy had ap- 
proached within three hundred yards 
of the crest on which the Federals had 
determined to make a stand. The 
Wisconsin troops having joined the 
main force, and taken position within 
the redoubt, the opening fire of the 
enemy was made the signal for Han- 
cock’s men to return the fire, while the 
exultant yell of the Southron met with 
an equally defiant response from his 
countryman of the North. Hancock, 
realizing to the fullest extent his pre- 
carious situation, strove in every pos- 
sible manner to inspire his troops with 
confidence. To him the coming con- 
test was destined to become more than 
an ordinary victory or defeat: if the 
former, all would be well, and no 
unhappy criticisms would follow him; 
if defeat—and defeat under the cir- 
cumstanees implied the loss or cap- 
ture of most if not all of his com 
mand—then death upon the battlefield 
was far preferable, to the scnsitive 
and high-minded soldier, to the treat- 
ment which would be meted out to 
him, who in violation of positive or- 
ders had repeatedly declined to with- 
drew his command, but had remained 
until obedience was no longer practi- 
cable, and his command was threatened 
with annihilation. It was probably 
with thoughts of defeat, and its per- 
sonal consequences of a court-martial 
for disobedience of orders, that at 
the moment when the fighting on 
both sides became terribly in carnest, 
and the firing loudest, Hancock, gal- 
loping along his lines hat in hand, 
the perfect model of a field mar- 
shal that he has since proven him- 
self to be, in tones which even the 
din of battle could not drown, appeal- 
ed to his troops, saying, ‘‘Men, you 
must hold this ground, or I am ruined.” 
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It was but the utterance of the thought 
that was passing through his mind at 
that moment, and it neither checked 
nor added to the ardor with which 
Hancock deports himself in battle. 
His brilliant, dashing courage, dis- 
played upon scores of battlefields since 
the one here referred to, has shown 
that he requires no personal motive 
to inspire him to deeds of heroism. 
The Confederates, with a courage 
which has never been surpassed by 
the troops upon either side, boldly ad- 
vanced, delivering their fire as rapidly 
as possible, and never ceasing to utter 
their inspiring battle cry. The Fed- 
erals, favored by circumstances, were 
enabled to deliver a far more effective 
fire than their assailants. 

About forty yards in front of Han- 
cock’s line, and parallel to it, was 
an ordinary rail fence. The ad- 
vanced line of the Confederates reach- 
ed this fence; and had they been 
less brave, or had they been the vete- 
rans of either army, who four years 
later had been thoroughly schooled 
into the idea that breastworks and 
courage were almost inseparable ad- 
juncts in the art of war, it is probable 
that their advance would never have 
crossed the fence, but, protected by 
the questionable cover of the rails, 
would have made a stand, and from 
there returned the terribly destructive 
fire their enemies were pouring into 
their ranks, The fence seemed to of- 
fer no obstacle, however, to the as- 
saulting column, which still advanced, 
as it had started, in four heavy lines. 
But thirty paces now separated the 
contending forces, and neither exhib- 
ited signs of wavering. The Confeder- 
etes were losing ten to one of the Fed- 
erals, the latter, unlike the former, 
delivering their fire from a halt, and 
with deliberate aim. The Wisconsin 
men, being still more favorably situated 
and protected behind the earthen par- 
apet of the redoubt, and probably 
smarting under the recollection of 
their treatment at the hands of the 
Confederates a few moments previous, 
gladly improved their opportunity to 
retaliate upon their late victors, 
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When within twenty paces of the Fed- 
eral troops, the fire of whose guns re- 
mained unabated, the Confederates, 
whose ranks had been terribly thinned, 
and who, from their long and rapid 
march across a heavy and yielding 
soil, added to their constant yelling 
since the opening of the attack, were 
much exhausted, now exhibited signs 
of faltering. The Federals, who but 
a& moment before regarded victory as 
most doubtful, observed this hesita- 
tion, and gave forth cheers of exulta- 
tion. Hancock, who had been con- 
stantly seen where the danger was most 
imminent, and who, with one excep- 
tion, was the only mounted officer 
along the Federal line, saw that victo- 
ry was within his grasp, and deter- 
mined to resume the offensive. With 
that excessive politeness of manner 
which characterizes him when every- 
thing is being conducted according to 
his liking, Hancock, as if conducting 
guests to a banquet rather than fellow 
beings to a life-and-death struggle, 
cried out in tones well befitting a 
Stentor: 

‘* Gentlemen, charge with the bayo- 
net,” 

The order was responded to with a 
hearty cheer from the entire line, and 
immediately the men—no, the gentle- 
men—brought their bayonets down to 
the position of the charge, and moved 
forward to the encounter. The Con- 
federates, already wavering, required 
but this last effort upon the part of 
their opponents to relinquish the con- 
test. Not waiting to receive the charge, 
they began their retreat, which soon 
terminated in a rout. The Federals, 
less exhausted than their iate assail- 
ants, were able to overtake and cap- 
ture large numbers of the Confeder- 
ates. They also captured one battle 
flag, being, it is believed, the first bat- 
tle flag captured from the enemy by 
the Army of the Potomac. One of the 
French princes serving on General Mc- 
Clellan’s staff, the Duc d’Orleans, ar- 
riving on the battlefield at this mo- 
ment, was made the bearer of the cap- 
tured colors to army headquarters. 

G. A. CusTER. 
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URING my Eastern rambles, it 
was a favorite pastime of my 
leisure hours to collect and compare 
the bon-mots, fables, and legends of 
different nations. Oriental literature 
is rife with legendary lore, while every 
student and priest one meets has 
ready at his tongue’s end something 
to add to the stock of the tourist who 
is curious in such matters. I have sat 
for hours at the feet of Pundits and 
Brahmins, drinking in with eager zest 
their strangely fascinating stories—ab- 
surd as fascinating, but evidently re- 
ceived as truth itself, at least by the 
narrator. Among those I most fre- 
quently sought was a quaint old Cam- 
bojian who had passed his best years 
in the Buddhist priesthood, but was 
at the time I met him living in retire- 
ment. His memory was brimful and 
running over with queer incidents and 
anecdotes of the olden time, besides 
fictions and legends of imaginary gods 
and heroes in whose strange, wild ad- 
ventures his imagination delighted to 
revel. 

One day we had been speaking of a 
defaulter in high life—one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, whose hands had 
grown weighty with his master’s gold, 
till they brought his head to the block. 
After a moment’s pause, the old man 
said: ‘‘ Ordinarily men steal from the 
lust of greed rather than from necessi- 
ty; and those highest in position are 
oft-times the greatest robbers. Few 
indeed could lay claim to clean hands 
or a pure heart, were they to confess 
the whole truth. I will tell you a 
story of long ago, and you shall read 
the present in a mirror of the past. A 
certain Prime Minister went one day 
into the temple to worship, ieaving his 
rich sandals at the door of the vesti- 
bule—not daring to profane the sanc- 
tuary of the gods with the dust that 
clave thereto. There were costly dia- 


monds set in the massive gold buckles, 
and these tempted the cupidity of a 
thief, who had entered the sacred pre- 
cincts, not to obtain pardon for old 
sins, but to commit new ones by en- 
riching himself at the expense of 
those who came to worship. He would 
no doubt have robbed even the temple 
or the altar itself, had opportunity of- 
fered. This evil-minded man, affect- 
ing great humility, sat, with bowed 
head and downcast eyes, in the vesti- 
bule where the Vizier had put off his 
sandals, and so caught sight of their 
costly adornments. Then no sooner 
was the back of the minister turned 
than his valuable foot-gear was trans- 
ferred tothe turban of the thief. That 
seemed a great honor to be conferred 
on a pair of sandals—to be carefully 
enfolded in silk and placed above the 
head, instead of being trampled under 
foot, and brought in contact with 
dust and grime. But who would not 
rather abide at the feet of an honest 
man than be placed on the crown of a 
thief ? The indwelling spirit of the 
sandals was not an evil one, and it re- 
belled at being forced into familiarity 
with such as he who now claimed to 
be owner of the Vizier’s shoes. So the 
little spirit began to plot within its 
lofty prison for the renegade’s destruc- 
tion, and to devise means for being 
restored to its former honorable post, 

‘‘When the Prime Minister had 
ended his devotions and returned to 
the antechamber, he stood waiting for 
his sandals, and wondering at the tar- 
diness of the attendant whose duty it 
was to adjust them. The servant, 
terrified at the disappearance of so 
costly an article, and knowing that his 
own careless inattention had occa- 
sioned the loss, peered about, hither 
and thither, high and low, in every di- 
rection, but no sandals were to be 
found. What a predicament for a 
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royal officer to be placed in! There 
stood this illustrious personage, clad 
in white silken hose, minus shoes, 
while neither boot, sandal, nor slipper 
could be had for love ormoney. That 
is to say, no new ones, and of course 
‘an officer of State could never stoop to 
‘any garment that had once been 
- donned by another. But courtly in- 
vention—never at a loss for expedients 
—was found quite equal to this emer- 
gency. The stout old noble was taken 
up bodily by two of his attendants, 
and borne in triumph to his boat. 
Such an incident naturally attracted a 
crowd about the jetty, where the 
state barge lay, and among the rest 
the thief went too, looking on with as 
innocent an air as possible, and never 
dreaming of the dénouement just at 
hand. The noble and his attendants 
were Buddhists, and these you know 
always uncover their heads in the 
presence of a superior; but the purloin- 
er was a Mussulman, and according to 
his creed it is extremely indecorous 
for one to appear without his turban. 
For this very reason he had selected 
his turban as the place of concealment 
for the sandals, and that in which of 
all others they would be least likely 
to be disturbed. Nor did he mean 
any discourtesy to the Vizier in keep- 
ing his head covered. But the great 
man’s servants viewed the act from 
quite another standpoint—regarding it 
as a tacit insult to their lord. So one 
of the oarsmen, by a sudden stroke of 
his long paddle, tipped off the offend- 
ing turban, which, in falling, of 
course revealed the stolen sandals, and 
sent terror to the heart of the culprit. 
He was securely bound, and handed 
over to the proper magistrate, even 
before the Vizier returned to his 
palace. 

‘The offence having been committed 
against one so high in office, and with- 
in the precincts of a sacred temple, 
was adjudged worthy of the law’s se- 
' verest penalty, and the criminal was 
condemned to die. Still, his cunning 
did not fail. Sending for his jailor, 


he told him that he had in his posses- 
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sion a secret of great value, and that, 
as an atonement for his misdeeds, he 
desired to impart the knowledge of it 
to the King before he suffered the just 
penalty of his crime. An audience 
was granted, and the sovereign com- 
manded the thief to explain, bidding 
him remember meanwhile that he 
spoke in the presence of a king who 
would not tolerate a lie; and if it 
should be found that he had dared to 
intrude without sufficient cause, tor- 
ture would be added to the doom 
awaiting him. ‘Let your Majesty 
judge,’ said the wily rogue, ‘ wheth- 
er the growth of trees whose fruit is 
pure gold be not a secret worthy of 
even the royal ear. Let the King pro- 
ceed at once, with his priests and min- 
isters of State, to the palace grounds, 
and test the truth of what I shall there 
relate. If it fail of fulfilment, I am 
content to suffer torture as well as 
death.’ 

**So they adjourned to the King’s pri- 
vate gardens—a secret of such moment 
being deemed too sacred for vulgar 
ears. After all had been seated, the 
rogue offered prayers to ‘Allah and 
his prophet,’ and then, while the 
priests of Buddha were burning in- 
cense, and the fumes arose in perfumed 
wreaths to the clouds, he drew from 
his pocket two golden coins, on which 
were engraven some curious cabalistic 
characters. ‘Let them be planted,’ 
he said, ‘and they will immediately 
take root, spring up, be clothed with 
foliage, bud, blossom, and bring forth 
fruit—every bough, branch, and twig 
laden with fruit of purest gold. You 
may gather it every hour, and the 
more you cull the more heavily laden 
will be the tree. There is but one 
eondition to ensure the complete ful- 
filment of the charm; and that is that 
the coins be planted by a hand that has 
never been stained by a dishonest or dishon- 
orable act. My hand is not clean, so I 
pass the gold to your Majesty to be 
placed in the soil.’ 

‘*The King received the coins, but 
after a moment’s reflection said: ‘ Alas 
forme! My hand too is sullied; for 
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I remember, while yet a boy, I often 
helped myself without leave from my 
father’s strong box. I was only a 
child, but the sin remains, and can 
never be wiped out. I have repented 
of it with bitter tears and penance; 
and I have tried to guard my son from 
the temptation to commit like offences 
by making him the most liberal allow- 
ance from his very infancy. Surely 
his hand is clean. Let the gold be 
planted by the young heir.’ 

‘““The beautiful boy extended his 
hand eagerly; then drew back with a 
paling cheek, as he said remorsefully: 
‘Shall I confess it? My father’s liber- 
al allowance has made me careless and 
profuse in my expenditures, and some- 
times I have overdrawn, intending to 
pay back the next quarter. But I have 
failed to do so, and I dare not say my 
hands are innocent.’ The King then 
bade his Vizier—he whose sandals had 
been purloined—to plant the gold. But 
the old man said sadly: ‘It may not be. 
I have many temptations. The public 
treasure passes constantly through my 
hands, taxes are paid in, and salaries 
disbursed, and amid the frequent 
handling of the precious coin some 
may possibly have adhered to my fin- 
gers. It were a pity for the experi- 
ment to fail, so I pass the precious seed 
to the Governor of the Forts.’ ‘Nay, 
nay,’ said the Lord High Admiral; ‘I 
cannot be sure of the purity of my 
hands any more than the others. 
When there have occurred so many 
opportunities of filching his Majesty’s 
treasure, I may unknowingly have re- 
tained some in my possession that did 
not belong there. So I pray you pass 
on the gold.’ 

***Give it to the chief constable,’ 
cried the King. ‘He surely must be 
innocent, for the all-sufficient reason 
that the poor wretches who pass 
through his hands have nothing left 
them to be stolen, nor could he have 
the heart to rob them if they had.’ 
‘Alas! my liege,’ said the trembling 
magistrate, ‘when the covetous 
thought lies hidden in the breast the 
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means of carrying it out will not be 
wanting. I must confess that my 
own purse has grown heavy by the 
occasional droppings from criminal 
pouches. But surely it was no crime 
to take from thieves that which they 
had stolen. I deemed their ill-gotten 
gains better in the hands of an honest 
man like myself.’ 

‘**Let the High Priest have it,’ said 
the King. ‘The hands of this holy 
man must be unstained. Why did I 
not think of him sooner? Pass the 
gold to the priest. We have trifled 
long enough.’ ‘Not so, my liege,’ 
said the prelate—‘tithes, offerings, and 
sacrifices have all to be handled by 
me, and how can I be sure that some 
have not failed to reach their legiti- 
mate destination ? I cannot claim that 
even my hands have been always 
clean.’ 

““What a lamentable failure was 
here. Not an honest man was to be 
found. Neither the King nor his heir, 
the heads of church nor state, durst lay 
claim to untarnished honor. But their 
frauds had been on a far grander scale 
than that of the shoe purloiner, and 
how should any of them venture to 
deal harshly with the poor wretch who 
had devised such a curious test of their 
probity ? 

**So the King laughed, and ordered 
him to be set at liberty; at the same 
time admonishing his courtiers, priest, 
and all, to be more circumspect for 
the future. And the cunning thief 
went out, chuckling at his own wit, 
and boasting in his heart at the inge- 
nious device whereby he had escaped 
the executioner’s block.” 

The old man sat for a moment si- 
lent; then muttered, as if to himself: 
‘*It were well could the gold tree be 
made to grow in our times, but alas !” 
With a sigh he arose, and I saw that 
our conference for the time was ended. 
He was evidently in no mood for fur- 
ther communications; and I departed, 
wondering at the strange mingling of 
wisdom and superstition in the story 
he had told me. 

FanniE Roper FEvupDGE. 
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“DERONDA” AND “MIDDLEMARCH.” 

We lovers of matchless ‘‘ Middle- 
march” are not going to tamely surren- 
der its supremacy of fame to the preten- 
sions of any ‘‘ Deronda ”—though, to say 
sooth, we must rally apace if we would 
make head against the reviewers. 
** «Daniel Deronda ’ is altogether the best 
of George Eliot’s stories,” says the ‘‘ Easy 
Chair.” ‘Quite right,” responds the 
‘“‘Tribune” critic, ‘‘for none of her for- 
mer novels so distinctly present the qual- 
ity of her intellect.” ‘It is the novel of 
the cultured authoress,” cries a voice 
from Albany; ‘‘Her very best work,” 
echoes the Philadelphia “Press.” Let 
us sound a rally, I say to all who will 
maintain ‘‘ Middlemarch ” to be the high- 
water mark of George Eliot’s genius, and 
are content though the mark never be 
reached again. ‘‘ Deronda” may claim 
the second rank, if its disciples choose, 
but neither in plot or personages, in pic- 
turesqueness of scene, nor in subtle at- 
mosphere of delight, will we raise it 
above the masterpiece of the great story- 
wright. 

Judaism is the central discussion of 
the novel we are called upon to put above 
‘*Middlemarch.”” Now a little of that 
in romance goes a great way; so that 
it quite naturally surfeits when it be- 
comes the piece de résistance. There is 
no denying the artistic skill that fills this 
portrait gallery with Hebrew figures, into 
one and another of which are gathered 
all the types and traits of the modern 
family of Abraham; but for the average 
reader they prove interesting in inverse 
ratio to the fulness with which each is 
drawn. Delicious for ever is the pawn- 
broker family, from unctuous Ezra down 
to that knife ‘“‘shwopping” Jacob, of 
preternatural sharpness, who is an exqui- 
site bit of—well, Mosaic let us say. At 
just one stroke of this masterly pen, 
what contrasting images start up of the 
wandering and restless heirs of the dis- 
persed nation, and, on the other hand, of 
the squatting, gregarious, prospering 
part of Jewry, as we read of Kalonymos, 
who “leaves for Trieste in one hour and 


eighteen minutes. I ama wanderer, car- 
rying my shroud with me. But my sons 
and their children dwell here in wealth 
and unity.” But to make the book pul- 
luler with all sorts of Jews, around many 
of whom not even the all-gilding genius 
of George Eliot can throw a permanent 
halo of interest, is for the average reader 
a misfortune. 

Mordecai is an unmitigated bore, in 
whose enthusiasms, although with the 
utmost good will, we get up little sympa- 
thy. We guiltily feel that he ought to 
excite our interest, even if only because 
he is in the last stage of lung disease; 
but as a fact he mostly excites annoyance 
by his exhaustions in frenzied declama- 
tion around a project that he neglects to 
state distinctly. It is not gratifying to 
find this consumptive fanatic stuffing a 
man of Deronda’s stamp with the notion 
of his soul going into Deronda’s, and De- 
ronda gravely taking it all in. Mirah is 
so insipid that her powerlessness to in- 
terest us, despite the wealth of pains lav- 
ished on her portraiture, might almost 
betray the clue to her mystery, and pre- 
maturely disclose her to be the sister of 
Mordecai. We figure her favorite pos- 
ture of feet crossed and hands crossed, 
silent (she must then have looked some- 
what of a goose), and are relieved when 
she is at length thrown into a somewhat 
more advantageous light by having her 
earnestness artistically set in contrast 
with the finely sketched levity of flippant 
Hans Meyrick, who was, to be sure, not fit 
to say boo! to her. Mirah, being in her 
teens, has inspirational theology; for, 
though far separated, in her career as ac- 
tress, from the dimly remembered sur- 
roundings of her infancy, she will never 
be wedded to any but a Jew—if we may 
accept Deronda’s judgment in this mat- 
ter. By wonderful luck Deronda turns 
out to be a Jew, and so can marry Miss 
Lapidoth. 

The heroine, however, is of course not 
Miss Lapidoth, but Gwendolen—a figure 
rounded and exquisite as ever graced ro- 
mance. Of her, I am sure, the reviewers 


are thinking—of her and of Grandcourt, 
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of Deronda, of the Gascoignes, the Ar- 
rowpoints, and the Mallingers—when 
they would top with this book the pin- 
nacle of George Eliot’s greatness—quick, 
let us recall Mordecai and Mirah, 
and the arguments for Jewish resto- 
ration, lest we desert to the enemy. 
Whatever Gwendolen, Klesmer, Sir Hugo 
say is charming, while the talk of 
Mordecai and Mirah is often rather dry— 
reason enough for some listlessness to- 
ward these and interest in those. A 
novelist who knows how matings go in 
life need not respect the match-making 
fancies of her readers; a novelist who 
has once had the nerve to pair Dorothea 
and Ladislaw can feel little remorse in 
pairing Deronda (Dorothea’s noble coun- 
terpart) with Mirah; but the finest sym- 
pathy of talk is still between Daniel and 
Gwendolen, not between Daniel and 
Mirah. 

The talk of such women as Doro- 
thea, Celia, Rosamond, of such men as 
Brooke, Casaubon, Lydgate, is the en- 
chanting part of George Eliot’s writing. 
There are profound reflections, jewels of 
philosophy and insight, strewn thickly 
along the shining pages; but it is her 
dialogue, it is the sense of a creative pow- 
er at its work as she speaks through some 
developing character, that chiefly en- 
thralls us. George Eliot instinctively 
talks more of Mirah than through Mirah; 
she strains her mastery of language in 
hope to stretch the original conditions of 
Mirah’s small personality into tallying 
with the grand figure of Deronda. Mi- 
rah is presumably an ideal of simplicity, 
but her talk sometimes sounds affected, 
while Gwendolen, with all her ** ensemble 
du serpent,” is the woman that is simple. 
There is, to be sure, a certain forced 
babyishness in Mirah’s method of talk, 
but this mock babyishness ill consorts 
with her years and her culture in several 
languages; it goes more with her tiny 
feet, so often thrust out before her. In 
stagey, dime-novel style, Mirah tells her 
history to the bevy of admiring Meyricks 
—a style possible, perhaps, for Dickens to 
fall into, under a false impression of its 
naturalness, but impossible for Thack- 
eray, and impossible also, one would have 
said, after ‘‘ Middlemarch,” for George 
Elliot. On one occasion, where, after 
a long stay in the Mordecai-Mirah at- 
mosphere, we at length emerge upon the 
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words, ‘‘ And Gwendolen ?” author and 
reader seem to share a sigh of relief. It 
may be sheer fancy, but it seems to me 
that everything marches more freely, as 
with the elastic step of genius conscious 
of its force and rejoicing in its task, in 
the Gentile path of the story, and that 
in the other path (save when the Cohens 
are present) the wain occasionally creaks 
and drags. 

‘* Deronda ’’ is a book full of surprises. 
It seems to open deplorably with a German 
gambling scene (a trite subject, long since 
done to death), and then wins our liking 
at once by giving just enough of it. De 
ronda comes on thescene looking at Gwen- 
dolen ‘‘ with superciliousness and irony ” 
—a dreary hero in prospect, we sigh, for 
superciliousness is a most monotonous 
trait. But stay! we have been de- 
ceived by Gwendolen’s misinterpretation. 
Deronda changes to a knightly figure of 
ideal dignity, pity, and generosity. 
Gwendolen, on her part, enters the story, 
by the comment of onlookers,as ‘‘ a sort of 
serpent,’’ who already in the second 
scene ‘‘ winds her neck more than usual”: 
she turns out anything but a snaky crea- 
ture. Indeed, when, instead of that stale 
type, we find an exquisitely fresh charac- 
ter, having nothing sinuous or cunning, 
whose frankness and faults are pathetic, 
we wonder that so much was made at 
first of the serpent illusion (afterward 
dropped for ever), and ask whether in 
preparing that surprise the story did not 
involve itself. But George Eliot is not 
one of those novelists who see their char- 
acters chiefly as an overgrown nose, & 
supernatural squint, or a pair of green 
goggles, and who present them always 
afterward squint, spectacles, or probos- 
cis foremost. She soon tires of the ser- 
pentine neck, and even of ‘the long, 
narrow eyes” with which she endows 
both Gwendolen and Grandcourt, as 
means of watching each other: and we 
easily endure the repetition of bright 
little Mab’s ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh!” 

Lush, who gave alarming promise at 
first of being a regular ‘‘ Bowery villain,” 
such as the average novelist would set hard 
at work foiling plans, plotting by midnight 
with Mrs. Glasher,and embroiling Grand- 
court and Gwendolen—Lush, I say, is so 
contrived that we do not have too much 
of him, and what we have is good. With 
the same supreme art Gwendolen’s mari- 
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tal sufferings are partly told, but largely 
left for the imagination to fill out; it 
eannot fairly be urged, therefore, that 
the catastrophe comes before she has 
suffered enough. Abrupt and melodra- 
matic as Grandcourt’s death appears, 
the scene is haunting, and is legitimate 
in its suddenness and surprise. But the 
subtlest piece of the writing is, perhaps, 
the courtship of Grandcourt. Gwendo- 
len’s play of motives for marrying him 
and for not marrying him, the fatal skill 
with which she is captured by neither 
coaxing nor driving, the arilessness of 
her subsequent relations with Deronda, 
are set out with such delicacy of analysis, 
and yet such definiteness and complete- 
ness, as to give a very deep impression 
of George Eliot’s rare power. 

But I think we do not like as well the 
bridge meeting of Deronda and Morde- 
cai, which is bizarre to the pvint of ab- 
surdity. Tho mystery of Daniel’s pa- 
rentage gives us a great quantity of read- 
ing, and excites expectations which aro 
but scantily rewarded by the apparition 
of that mysterious mother in black, dying 
of an obscure illness, who flits across 
the disk of the story in so melodramatic 
a way. The missing Cohen daughter 
does not turn up at all in the dénouement, 
being apparently overlooked. After so 
much was made of ‘why Mrs, Cohen 
must not be asked about her daughter,”’ 
this enigmatic offspring ought, I think, 
at the final roll-call of the company, to 
be either present or accounted for. As 
she has been forgotten, we must each, 
perforce, invent our own explanation of 
her. Portia’s plan was to hitch together 
two ends of the story, both now left fly- 
ing, and to announce at the Quilibet sup- 
per-table the gratifying discovery that 
the unmentionable Cohen daughter is 
none other than Mrs. Glasher. Of those 
precious Hebraic manuscripts in the 
grandfather’s chest, George Eliot speaks 
so cautiously and diplomatically that we 
feel quite confident she never has seen 
them, and hasn’t the slightest idea what 
they contain—which is a great satisfac- 
tion to the reader. This grandfather of 
Deronda was, it seems a profound think- 
er, his profoundest thought being that 
‘**the strength and wealth of mankind 
depended on the balance of separateness 
and communication.” His grandson, if 


less profound, is more lucid, for in one 
straightforward, earnest sentence he tells 
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Gwendolen that henceforth he will de- 
vote himself to ‘‘ giving to my people a 
political existence, a national centre such 
as the English have,’’ which seems to be 
the pith of Mordecai’s project. 

Deronda, then, pays his pathetic fare- 
well to Gwendolen, and goes off as a sort 
of wandering Jew, of the Kalonymos 
sort, instead of peacefully settling down 
like an Israelite of the Cohen sort. Sir 
Hugo, who must have been immensely 
disgusted with this upshot of Daniel’s ca- 
reer, sent him a travelling outfit for a 
nuptial present, as the most useful thing 
he could think of under the circum- 
stances. He is not mentioned as attend- 
ing the wedding repast, where the most 
prominent persons seem to have been the 
good-natured pawnbroker’s family, who 
turned out in force, drinking toasts and 
making speeches, Jacob applauding his 
father’s specch and Adelaide Rebekah 
wearing a new frock. 

I think few worthy readers can lay 
down “Deronda” or ‘ Middlemarch ” 
without some sense of the loftiness of its 
author’s ideals and purposes, and some 
little appreciation of the extreme consci- 
entiousness of her professional work. An 
omnipresent feeling of duty seems to 
temper the evident joy she has in writ- 
ing. Her love of justice appears to ren- 
der more acute her wonderful skill in 
the analysis of motives, where her refine- 
ment is exquisite. She rejoices in the 
difficuit situations from which other nov- 
elists shrink. ‘“‘ Let us drop a veil over 
this scene,”’ they modestly say; or else, 
**Why try to describe a play of emotion 
that defies all words?” Not so George 
Eliot, who shines most resplendent, most 
conscious of power, in the dilemmas of 
plot and the delicate studies of character 
which would wreck the less resolute and 
less finely endowed writers. From Georgo 
Eliot nothing can escape under the plea 
of being ‘‘simply indescribable ” ; for to 
her ‘‘all thoughts, all passions, all de- 
lights, whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 
are only a study that sooner or later will 
yield up their secrets in form capable of 
expression. A poet, she can happily re- 
lieve her critical precision of description 
from hardness by now and again, and 
whenever the exigency arises, projecting 
her thought, through choicest metaphors, 
like a picture, upon the reader’s mind, 
Sho is the woman who abolished the ax- 
iom on the necessary difference between 
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masculine and feminine humor, by dis- 
playing her possession of both, if differ- 
ence there commonly be. Her phrases 
follow each other out like arrows that 
speed unerringly to the centre of the butt. 
With perceptions so fine, with gropings 
so deep into human nature, it needed a 
rare gift of language to felicitously con- 
vey the results of her sensitive and often 
shadowy analysis to the reader: it is one 
source of his pleasure that her style so 
perfectly delivers her thought. 





THE CANVASS. 

Tue tranquillity (or shall we say the 
stagnation?) of the canvass in some States 
is surprising. Vermont and Maine polled 
heavy votes in September; the October- 
voting States have been ablaze about 
their local elections; but apathy has hung 
over most of the land. Only an occa- 
sional Butler pops up here and there to 
stir the surface of politics into old-time 
agitation; only an exceptional ‘* Bob In- 
gersoll’’ recalls what stump speakers 
were in the palmy days of Tippecanoe 
and Henry Clay—days when whole oxen 
roasted for the hungry voter; when the 
log cabin left its latehstring out for him, 
and hard cider welcomed him within. For 
the most part, the old-style all-summer 
canvass has been abandoned. Did the 
heat kill early political fervor this year ? 
Did the Exposition eclipse politics ? Was 
the popular sluggishness due to the simi- 
larity of the St. Louis and Cincinnati 
platforms, and to the palpable fitness of 
both sets of eandidates, Hayes and 
Wheeler, Tilden and Hendricks ? I fancy 
that the tameness of the canvass in the 
middle States has been duc to the growing 
system of a division of political labor, 
whereby almost all effort is concentrated 
on carrying the State elections of Sep- 
tember and October, until these events 
are settled. 

Those States that hold their local elec- 
tions within a month or two of the Pres- 
idential vcting are much to be pitied. 
They vannot preteud to have local issues 
decided on their merits, or to have their 
State officers voted for on any intrinsic 
fitness. The national struggle rules the 
State election, becsuse the latter becomes 
only a “ straw’’ to show how the former 
is going. Besides, these States are over- 
yun with stump orators from all parts of 
the Union; money is sent to buy their 
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voters; able-bodied citizens from other 
States are sometimes despatched to cast a 
few illegal ballots ‘‘for the good of the 
cause.” It is strange that States like 
Ohio and Indiana will continue to sub- 
mit to this nuisance. The honor of be- 
ing ‘‘battle grounds” can hardly make 
up for the great disadvantages. They 
and all otber October-voting States would 
do well to follow the example recently 
set by Pennsylvania, and postpone the 
State election until November. One 
general election in a State is enough for 
a single autumn. 

Thus far the canvass on the whole has 
been decent. We cannot expect ever to 
more theroughly eliminate bitterness or 
personal abuse. Even in Utopia they 
would hardly load the political guns with 
eider-down and charge the political en- 
gines with rose water. You cannot ask 
the stump orators to fight in mythical 
Fontenoy fashion—‘‘Gentlomen of the 
other party, please fire first.” What 
we can claim is a vast gain over the 
“good old days of purer politics,’’ 
when “Plug Uglies” and ‘ Blood 
Tubs”’ possessed themselves of the polls, 
and clubbed the gentle citizen who insist- 
ed on casting a ballot unlike theirs. There 
is no such reign of paid pugilists and 
blacklegs throughout New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore to-day; and be the 
cheating of the current canvass what it 
may, it is not likely to rival the auda- 
cious Pennsylvania ‘‘ coffee-pot ” frauds 
of twenty years ago. When we mourn 
over the degeneracy of the day, and la- 
ment the slough into which politics have 
fallen, let us at least take a little heart 
at noting that we no longer vote under 
such prevalent auspices of bowio and 
bludgeon. 

This centennial canvass chances to be 
witnessed by an unexampled cloud of 
foreign visitors. Some of them had an 
opportunity the other day to see, at the 
Exposition, the behavior of an Amerivan 
crowd & quarter of # million strong, dur- 
ing fifteen hours, They m~, now exam- 
ine the conduct of a popular election in 
a nation of forty millions. The marvel, 
I think, is that at the end of a century 
these elections, though now conducted 
on a vastly larger scale, so far from be- 
eoming proportionally more boisterous 
and vielent. have vastiv gained, as a 
7 aol, ‘a trvav lity and decorum. 

Puivie QuimiBET. 
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THE POWER OF THE NOSE. 

Two remarkable cases of exceptional 
susceptibility of the olfactory nerves are 
reported from Europe. One of them 
seems to be so well authenticated that it 
is impossible to doubt either the good 
faith or the general ability of the report- 
ers. The other is an affair of mere 
credulity. The first occurred in Scot- 
land. Early in this year a gentleman, 
while travelling by rail, ‘‘encountered a 
volume of offensively smelling vapor 
that was suddenly engaged from a bone 
manure works which practically forms 
part of the station”’ into which the 
train was entering. He immediately be- 
came sick and faint, vomited continu- 
ously, and in spite of the best medical 
advice to be procured in Inverness, he 
died on the fourth day after his mishap. 
These facts are given by Dr. James 
Adams, who founded upon this cireum- 
stance a book intended to warn the pub- 
lic against these manure factories. He 
seems to ascribe the gentleman’s death 
to the presence of arsenic in the vapors; 
but as there is no source for this arsenic 
except the mere trace that might be in 
the sulphuric acid used, we can but 
think that his theory is ill founded. 

The other case is of a different kind. 
Probably as an instance of the remarka- 
ble powers which may be developed in 
the human nose, the editor of a French 
** year book ” of science declares that the 
ashes from the first Chicago fire fell in 
the Azores islands on the fourth day 
after the conflagration, ‘‘ while the em- 
pyreumatic odor led the inhabitants to 
suspect that some great forest was burn- 
ing on the American continent!” The 
editor omits to remind his readers that 
Chicago is a thousand miles inland. 





SCIENTIFIC TEMERITY. 

A CELEBRATED English chemist, Mr. 
J. Aifred Wanklyn, lately gave a proof 
of confidence in scientific tests by delib- 
erately risking his life upon them. He 


has been experimenting upon the remov- 


al of dissolved organic matter from pota- 
ble water by the mechanical action of 
filters made from particular substances, 
If these experiments lead to the discov- 
ery of a simple means for removing this 
impurity, Mr. Wanklyn will be the bene- 
factor of the world; for bad water exists 
everywhere, and is the cause of a much 
larger proportion of the sickness and 
preventible mortality in the human race 
than is usually supposed. He believes 
he has succeeded in finding such a sub- 
stance in a filter made of carbon powder 
held together by silica. Quinine and 
morphine are both soluble organic sub- 
stances, and by dissolving them in pure 
water and passing the solution through 
this filter, the action of the filter can be 
proved by testing the strength of the li- 
quor before and after the filtration. He 
found that the organic substances, 
though so perfectly soluble as to form 
an entirely clear solution that would 
pass unchanged through the ordinary 
paper filters used by chemists, were al- 
most entirely removed by tho filter. 
Having satisfied himself of this, he pre~ 
pared a solution of strychnine containing 
8.84 grains to the gallon. He tasted 
this, and found it extremely bitter. 
Then he filtered it and tested the liquid 
by the ammonia process. Before filter- 
ing it had shown 5.2 grains of albumen- 
oid ammonia per litre, but after that 
operation the same test gave only 0,04 
grain, showing that more than 99 per 
cent. of the dissolved strychnine had 
been removed. ‘I have sufficient confi- 
dence in the ammonia process,” he 
writes to the ‘‘Chemical News’”’ of July 
21, ‘“‘to wager my life on the correciaess 
of the results, and I drank 300 cubic 
centimetres (10 fluid ounces) of the fil- 
trate. It was not bitter, and I havs not 
experienced any symptoms of poisoning 
with strychnine; and, as will be found 
on making the calculation, 800 cc. of 
the unfiltered liquid contained about 40 
milligrams (1 1-3 grain) of strychnine, 
which is a poisonous dose.’’ 
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THE HELL GATE MINE. 

Tue explosion of more than fifty thou- 
sand pounds of giant powder, rendrock, 
and vulcan powder, containing about 
thirty thousand pounds of nitro-gly- 
cerine, was safely and successfully ac- 
complished in Hell Gate, New York har- 
bor, ca Sunday, September 24. Boats 
were not allowed nearer than one mile, 
and from that distance the only effect 
produced was the elevation of white foam 
and water, mingled with huge masses of 
rock, over a space six hundred feet long, 
three hundred wide, and to a height of 
twenty to fifty feet. From this broad 
basis jets of water like vast fountains 
sprung up a hundred feet more. Per- 
sons on land felt a concussion and heard 
a sound, but both were slight, though 
extending for miles. The spectators 
who were on the water disputed whether 
there was either shock or sound, both be- 
ing masked to many of them by a singu- 
lar though natural result of the explo- 
sion. Asa matter of precaution, the nu- 
merous steamers which were present had 
let their steam run down as low as possi- 
ble, and had lightened the load on their 
safety valves, so that if a concussion 
should take place, the valves would be 
lifted and the boilers relieved. This did 
oevur, proving that there was some move- 
ment of the air, but it was so slight as 
to be almost masked by the sound of the 
escaping steam. Either the explosion of 
the 4,400 blast charges was not simulta- 
neous, or the discharge of gas from dif- 
ferent levels in the mine occurred in dif- 
ferent intervals of time; for the first 
great movement of water seemed to be 
followed by successive spirts over the 
whole area of the ground, and the up- 
heaval lasted for an appreciable length 
of time. This was followed by the fall of 
the débris and the rushing in of the wa- 
ter which had been displaced, making 
breakers that lasted for several seconds, 
The whole affair was, however, essential- 
ly silent, and confined to the immediate 
area of the ground which had been un- 
dermined. Even the wooden sheds built 
close to the great shaft were uninjured, 
except a small one that was turned half 
way round. It stood close to the shaft. 

The happy termination of this great 
blast has many important lessons. It 
shows that the radical cure for rocky 
shoals may be applied even in the imme- 
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diate vicinity of cities. There would 
now be no hesitation in letting off a sim- 
ilar blast on New York island itself. It 
shows also that enormous quantities of 
the most powerful explosives, quantities 
which would throw down whole cities if 
exploded in mass on the surface, are 
quite harmless when they are distributed 
in small charges through solid rock. 
The reason for this is that each charge 
has so much work to do in splitting the 
rock that it has no force left to produce 
a strong concussion of the air. Another 
good result consists in the discovery that 
even a powder so quick in action as dy- 
namite can be successfully masked and 
cushioned by water. The filling of the 
Hallett’s Point mine with water placed 
an almost incompressible substance 
against the cartridges, and left no way 
for the gases to escape except directly 
upward; and the successful breaking up 
of the roof and pillars while pressed upon 
by the water is another important result 
of this test. Some of its lessons are yet 
to be learned. The proper amount of 
powder to be used was a matter of anx- 
ious inquiry and experiment, and yet 
when every mode of arriving at a safe re- 
sult had been used, it was felt that the 
explosion of so great a number of blasts 
at one time had elements in it which no 
previous practice could ascertain. In 
spite of years of continuous testing, the 
final explosion was its own test. Until 
the mass of broken stone has been care- 
fully examined it is impossible to say 
whether the powder charges were just 
strong enough to break the rocky mass 
up to sizes which can be readily managed 
by a steam grapnel. The preliminary 
explorations have been very satisfactory, 
and when the work is concluded we may 
congratulate ourselves that all the ele- 
ments contained in the problem of re- 
moving granite reefs under water have 
been determined sufficiently to give a 
precision hitherto unknown to this kind 
of work. This happy result is due to the 
conscientious labors of General Newton 
and his assistants for seven years. 

The explosion will be used by Prof. 
Mayer of the Stevens Institute and 
others, as a measure of volcanic force, 
from which it is hoped to obtain valuable 
results. Prof. Mayer’s method is partly 
explained in the following letter from 
him to the daily papers: 
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Sm : The velocity of sound through water and 
rock is different from what it is through the air ; 
hence a subterraneous explosion like that of Sun- 
day produces two distinct sounds at any station 
sufficiently removed from the blast. Yesterday I 
stationed myself on South Orange mountain, 
eighteen miles distant from Hallett’s Recf, and 
observed with precision the interval of time sep- 
arating the sound which came to me through the 
earth from that which reached me through the 
air. The knowledge of this interval, together 
with the temperature of the air, and my distance 
from Hell Gate, gave me the data from which I 
have obtained the velocity of the sound through 
the earth. This determination is of value to geo- 
logical science, and I respectfully request all who 
have determined the above interval to send me 
their observations, together with the exact loca- 
tion of the observer, so that I may prepare a chart 
showing the velocities of sound in different direc- 
tions from Hell Gate, 





THE MAGUEY AS FOOD. 

ALL readers of history and geography 
know that the Mexicans, both ancient 
and modern, make use of the maguey 
plant both for food and as the source of 
an alcoholic drink called mescal. The 
latter, when made in the rude Mexican 
stills, has a peculiar spicy flavor; but it 
is said that a well made copper still pro- 
duces from the plant only an ordinary al- 
coholic fluid similar to gin, and without 
the spicy taste of the Mexican article. 
For food, the plant is roasted, and the 
action of the fire causes a remarkable 
change in its flavor. The raw leaves, or 
so-called ‘‘ heart,” have a taste that is at 
first slightly sweet, and then somewhat 
biting. After roasting the taste is very 
sweet, but mingled with a pleasant acid. 
This change is a novel one in the history 
of sugar production, for the raw magucy 
contains no starch, nor any isomer of 
starch, such as inulin or lichenin, and 
even were these present their transforma- 
tion into sugar without the presence of 
mineral acids would be a novelty. Dr. 
Loew, chemist to Lieutenant Wheeler's 
army, accordingly concluded that the 
plant must either be a new isomer of 
starch or a new glucosid. He found it 
to be the latter. By removing the sugar 
from the raw dried leaves with alcohol, 
and treating with water, either hot or 
cold, grape sugar was produced, and the 
solution contained citric acid. Ovxalic, 
succinic, malic, aconitic, and fumaric 
acids were absent, and tartaric acid was 
present only in small quantity. Thus 
the plant is proved to contain a glucosid 
of citric acid, a substance hitherto un- 
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known. Its behavior differs from that 
of most similar compounds in the fact 
that the action of water alone is suffi- 
cient to decompose it into grape sugar 
and citric acid. Eat appears to have 
the same effect. 





ROBBING IN MINING. 

EVEN mines may be robbed, and when 
that takes place it is their owners who 
are the robbers. This term is applied to 
the removal of ore from pillars which 
have been left to carry the roof, or to 
the improper removal of the rich ore 
while the poor is left in the ground, 
The former destroys the safety of the 
operations and the latter is likely to 
shorten the life of the enterprise, for the 
sake of immediate large profits. A case 
of the former kind occurred lately in 
Sweden. The old copper mine of Falun 
has been worked for many centuries, 
and seems to have had a history, rath- 
er unusual abroad, of alternate bad 
and good management. In the seven- 
teenth century several ‘‘caves”’ occurred, 
the mine falling in as a consequence of 
the weakening of the ore pillars. These 
had beea cut away partially on account 
of the scarciiy of ore. The disasters 
which this temerity caused compelled 
the adoption of « better system of work- 
ing; but after a time another chango 
took place, and vast reaches of the vein 
were removed, without leaving adequate 
supports for the great wall of rock 
which was thus undermined, A short 
time ago this hanging wall, from a 
point about a thousand feet below the 
surface, gave way. The surface sank 
fifteen feet over an area of several acres, 
the mining buildings were injured, and 
it is douvtful whether the mine can ever 
be worked again. 





ROMAN MORTAR. 

Tas famous building material, which 
has stood the test of use better than any 
other knowu to man, was prepared with 
great care. D*Avigdor says that the 
material now called Roman cement was 
quite unknown to the Romans, nor did 
they use natural hydraulic limes or arti- 
ficiai Portland cement. Their mortar 


was composed as follows: One part 
sliked (rich) lime; one part brickdust 
{knewn in India as Toorkee, and used 
there for the same purpose); and two 
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parts clean river sand, If quarry or pit 
sand was to be had (which they prefer- 
red), three parts of the latter were sub- 
stituted. The care used in choosing 
and storing the sand, lime, and brick- 
dust far exceeded the precautions now 
taken even by the strictest resident engi- 
neer. They excavated immense pits, 
lined them with masonry, and erected a 
roof, or even a vault, over them. Here 
the sand, after being screened, was se- 
cured from the influence of the weather. 
The lime was specified to be slaked a 
year before using. It was spread out in 
large sheds, and the slaking was carried 
on by the influence of the air almost 
without any admixture of water. When 
very hydraulic mortar was required, the 
Romans substituted puzzolana for the 
brickdust. This was carefully screened 
and kept dry; in short, the mortar-mak- 
ers of ancient Rome, who never did any- 
thing all their lives but mix mortar, 
went through their work with such care 
and accuracy that we should now require 
a chemical laboratory to do as well. 

Puzzolana, well known in England, 
renders mortars made with rich lime 
very hydraulic, The Santorin earth of 
the Adriatic coast and the Trass of the 
Rhine are other volcanic products pos- 
sessing similar qualities, but in a minor 
degree. In fact, puzzolana has only 
recently been driven out of the field of 
English construction by the manufacture 
of artificial Portland cement. 

The concrete, of which many lengths 
of Roman aqueducts were entirely con- 
structed, was made as follows: First a 
mortar bed was laid, the mortar itself 
being composed according to the circum- 
stances as described above. Then the 
broken stone was either thrown in—as in 
the case of retaining walls—or placed by 
hand for arches, housebuilding, etc. 
Bat it does not appear that in any case 
the concrete was regularly made upon a 
platform, and each stone covered with a 
cementing material, by the process of 
turning over and mixing, as is now the 
case with us; the mortar bed was invari- 
ably laid into the work first, and the 
stone thrown or placed in it afterward. 
Thus the quantity of mortar in propor- 
tion to stone used was greater than in 
modern works. 

In lining their aqueducts they followed 
a method of finishing somewhat similar 
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to that employed in modern houses for 
giving to walls a finish that will bear 
water. The canal, drain, or reservoir 
was first covered with a coat of mortar 
made up in the proportions indicated 
above with coarse sand; the second coat 
contained screened puzzolana and fine 
sand; while the last was laid on with a 
fine liquid grout, the whole then being 
covered by a singular mixture of linseed 
oil, lime slaked in red wine, tar, and wax. 
This was well rubbed in till the whole 
surface became as smooth as marble. It 
does not appear that the Romans sup- 
posed that this curious compound would 
produce a permanently hydraulic surface; 
all they wanted was to give their last 
coat of mortar time to set before the 
water got at it. Pliny adds pounded 
figs to the above prescription, and it 
appears from him and Frontinus that 
working and polishing the inner face 
was a job requiring great attention and 
some considerable time. 





LIGHTNING IN A CAMP. 

A camp of soldiers was lately struck 
by lightning in France, and the result is 
a good instance of the effectiveness of 
points to attract the eleciric fluid. The 
tents were full of men and arms, and the 
cots had iron frames. I: vse tent threo 
men were killed and seven wounded, all 
but one being struck either in both legs 
or on the right leg. That one was struck 
in the right eye. In another tent where 
four men were wounded, the charge en- 
tered by both legs or the left one. Some 
men were thrown out of their beds, or 
turned over in them. The uniforms of 
the soldiers were perforated, and showed 
spots which are said to be ‘‘ sulphurized,”’ 
One of these will be analyzed. The most 
significant part of the occurrence is the 
escape of a tent which stood near the 
telegraph line. A soldier standing in 
front of it was struck, but the tent es- 
eaped, the electric current passing to the 
telegraph, where it broke a dozen poles. 
It is thought from this that camps may 
be protected by being surrounded with 
lines of wire surmounted with points, 
and well connected with the earth. 





A NEW GLASS. 
An Englishman, Mr. Britten, has taken 
out a patent for making blast furnace 
slag into glass. The slag is conducted 
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while in a liquid state into a tank hold- 
ing about fifteen cwt., where it is mixed 
with other materials, and in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, as compared 
with the ordinary method, glass is pro- 
duced. This glass is said to be of au ex- 
ceedingly soft or plastic nature. It is 
perfectly acid proof, and capable of use 
for all purposes for which the best bottle 
glass is suitable. It cuts ceadily with the 
diamond, and is available as rough plate 
for roofings, skylights, greenhouses, roof- 
ing tiles, and for many other uses from 
which glass, as heretofore manufactured, 
is on account of its cost necessarily shut 
out. Specimens have also been produced 
of this glass colored brilliantly, and suit- 
able for the purposes for which colored 
glass is employed. There is no doubt 
that glass can be made of this substance. 
Indeed, it is already a glass, differing 
from the ordinary article only in being 
basic instead of acid. But it is also very 
impure, and we doubt if the above de- 
scription, taken from ‘‘ Engineering,” is 
not rather extravagantly favorable to its 
pretensions. The only saving made is 
the heat which tiie melted slag con- 
tains. 





PROF. HUXLEY ON EVOLUTION. 

Pror, THomas Huxuey returned to 
Englard on Saturday, September 23, the 
day after his course of three lectures in 
New York on ‘‘ The Evidences of Evolu- 
tion” was finished. These lectures were 
simple discussions of a few points in tho 
evidence by which this doctrine is sup- 
ported, delivered in a quiet manner. 
They were evidently disappointing to 
many of his hearers, who seemed to have 
expected a stronger and more complete 
summing up of the facts. Sut as con- 
troversial arguments they were not equal 
to some of the speeches which have been 
made in late years at the meetings of the 
American Society for the Advancement 
of Science, His first lecture was the only 
one that attracted much attention, and 
the prominence given to that was due to 
his use of the term ‘ Miltonie theory” 
to designate the account of creation 
found in Genesis. As it is impossible to 
condensé the matter of his lectures to 
limits ‘* The Galaxy” can allow, and as 
the treatment of this point was the only 
occasion on which Mr. Huxley showed 
the controversial skill for which he is fa- 
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mous, we will quote this entire, to the 
exclusion of the positive facts of his ar- 
gument: 

**We now come to what I would call 
Milton's hypothesis—the hypothesis that 
the present condition of things has en- 
dured for a comparatively moderate 
time, and at the commencement oi that 
time came into existence within the course 
of six days. I doubt not that it may 
have excited some surprise in your mind 
that I should have spoken of this as Mil- 
ton’s hypothesis rather than that I should 
choose the terms which are much more 
familiar to you, such as ‘the doctrine of 
creation,’ or ‘the Biblical doctrine,’ or 
‘the doctrine of Moses,’ all of which 
terms, as applied to the ‘hypothesis to 
which I have just referred, are certainly 
much more familiar to you than the title 
of the Miltonic hypothesis. But I have 
had what I cannot but think aro very 
weighty reasons for taking the course 
which I have pursued. For example I 
have discarded the title of the’ hypothesis 
of creation, because my present business 
is not with the question as to how nature 
has originated, as to the causes which 
have lead to her origination, but as to 
the manner and order of her origination. 
Our present inquiry is not why the ob- 
jects which constitute nature came into 
existence, but when they came into ex- 
istence, and in what order. This is a 
strictly historical question, a question as 
completely historical as that about the 
date at which the Angies and the Jutes 
invaded Ergland. But the other ques- 
tion about creation is a philosophical 
question, and one which cannot bo solved, 
or approached, or touched by the histor- 
ical method. What we want to know is, 
whether there is evidence in the facts, so 
far as they are known, that things arose 
in the way described by Milton, or not; 
and when that question is settled it will 
be time enough to inquire as to why they 
arose. In the second place, I have not 
speken of it as the Biblical hypothesis. 
It is quite true that persons as diverse in 
their general views as Milton the Protes- 
tant and the Jesuit Father Suarez agree 
in giving the first chapter of Genesis the 
interpretation as adopted by Milton. It 
is quite true that that interpretation, un- 
less I mistake, is that which has been in- 
stilled into every one of us in our child- 
hood; but I do not for one moment ven- 
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ture to say that it could properly be call- 
ed the Biblical doctrine. In the first 
place, it is not my business to say what 
the Hebrew text contains, and what it 
does not; and in the second place, were I 
to say that this was the Biblical hypoth- 
esis, I should be mew by the authority of 
many eminent scholars, to say nothing 
of men of science, who in recent times 
have absolutely denied that this doctrine 
is to be found in Genesis at all. If we 
are to listen to them, w2 must believe that 
what seem so clearly defined as days of 
creation—as if very great pains had been 
taken that there should be no mistake— 
that these are not days at all, but peri- 
ods, that we may make just as long as 
convenience requires. We are also to 
understand that it is consistent with that 
phraseology to believe that plants and 
animals may have been evolved by natu- 
ral processes, lasting for millions of 
years, out of similar rudiments. A per- 
son who is not a Hebrew scholar can 
only stand by and admire the marvel- 
lous flexibility of a language which ad- 
mits of such diverse interpretations. 
Assuredly in the face of such contradic- 
tory authority upon matters upon which 
one is competent to form no judgment, 
he will abstain from giving any opinion, 
as Ido; and in the third place, I have 
carefully absiained from speaking of this 
as a Mosaic doctrine because we are now 
assured upon the authority of the high- 
est critics, and even of dignitaries in the 
Church, that there is no evidence what- 
ever that Moses ever wrote this chapter, 
or knew anything about it. I don’t say 
—I give no opinion—it would be an im- 
pertinence upon my part to volunteer an 
opinion upon such a subject. But that 
being the state of opinion among the 
scholars and the clergy, it is well for us 
the laity, who stand outside, to avoid 
entangling ourselves in such a vexed 
question. So as there is a doubt, and as 
happily Milton leaves us no conceivable 
ambiguity as to what he means, I will 
continue to speak of it as the Miltonian 
hypothesis.” 





THE BUFFALO MEETING. 

Tug American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science had a very inter- 
esting and active meeting this year. It 
was attended by several foreign scientific 
men of note. Dr. Otto M. Torrell, Direc- 
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tor of the Geological Survey of Sweden; 
Dr. E. H. Von Baumhaur, and Dr. E. 
M. Von Baumhauer of the Netherlands; 
Dr. Joshua Lyndalel, Dr. Th. Nordstron, 
Dr. H. Hamberger, and Dr. Rrdolf Koe- 
nig of Sweden; Emile Brugsch and FE. 
Daninos of Cairo, Egypt; Wm. Sagel 
and Dr. Ernst Flerschel of Vienna; Dr. 
Franberger of Brunn, Austria, and Ales- 
sandra Castellani of Rome, were imen- 
tioned by President Rogers, and finally 
one who would receive as warm a we!- 
come from Americans as any man in the 
world, Prof. Thomas Huxley of Lon- 
don. In ashort speech which he made 
responding to the civilities extended to 
him, he referred to the impressions he had 
received while the guest of Prof. Marsh 
for a few days, saying: 

**It is popularly said abroad that you 
have no antiquities in America, If 
you talk about the trumpery of three or 
four thousand vears of history, it is true. 
But, in the large sense, as referring to 
times before man made his momentary 
appearance, America is the place to study 
the antiquities of the globe. The reality 
of the enormous amount of material 
here has far surpassed my anticipation. 
I have studied the collection gathered by 
Prof. Marsh at New Haven. There is 
none like it in Europe, not only in ex- 
tent of time covered, but by reason of its 
bearing on the proilem of evolution. 
Whereas, before this collection was made 
evolution was a matter of speculative 
reasoning, it is now a matter of fact and 
history as much as the monuments of 
Egypt. In that collection are the facts 
of the succession of forms and the history 
of their evolution.’””’ He has been made 
a member of the International Commit- 
tee on Geological Nomenclature. 

From the papers read we are able to 
make only short selections. Captain W. 
H. Dall said that he had for years been 
dissecting limpets, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the mode of extruding the ova; 
but the minute size of the organs and 
their fragility had long defeated his ef- 
forts. Finally he obtained some limpets 
of extraordinary size which Prof. Agassiz 
brought home from the Hassler Expedi- 
tion, and found one in which the ovaries 
were full of eggs. He observed that 
those eggs which lay at the extremities of 
the ovisac nearest the renal sacs were 
granulated, congested, and much riper 
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than the rest, and that very minute ori- 
fices allowed of communication between 
the ovisac and the renal sac. Further 
examination showed still riper eggs in 
the renal sac itself, and as it were drift- 
ing toward the externai opening, through 
which they passed into the sea water and 
began their embryonic life. The prob- 
lem was solved in a way entirely unex- 
pected; but this manner of extrusion of 
the ova is known to exist in some oth- 
er mollusks and in some low fishes. 

Prof. Meehan of Germantown, Pa., op- 
posed the doctrine taught by some lead- 
ing botanists that plants as a general 
thing abhor close breeding, and that all 
flowers with color, fragrance, or sweet 
odors can only be fertilized by insect 
agency. He has experimented by cov- 
ering with fine gauze bags such flowers 
as are said to be invariably fertilized by 
insects, and to some of which the power 
of self-fertilization isdenied, Of these he 
names red clover, white clover, Iris Ver- 
ginica, Campanula, dandelion, and many 
others, as seeding just as well under these 
conditions as when insects are permitted 
free access to them. In fact Baptista 
among leguminose plants, and the curi- 
ous tribe of Orchidacea are the chief ones 
which do not seem to seed without insect 
aid. Yucca requires insect aid, but suc- 
ceeds just as well with its own pollen 
when applicd artificially, and the pres- 
ence of the insect Pronuba yuccassella is 
therefore no argument for cross fertiliza- 
tion, which is the matter in controversy. 
The arguments that color and fragrance 
have been given to flowers in order to at- 
tract insects to them, and thus insure 
cross fertilization, he meets by such in- 
stances as that of the black cap and other 
raspberries, which have neither color nor 
fragrance, and yet are remarkably at- 
tractive to insects; and yet the flowers 
produce raspberries just as well under 
gauze bags when the insects are excluded. 
Another proof from the opposite direc- 
tion is that of some sumachs and willows 
which have male and female flowers on 
separate plants. The male flowers have 
color, fragrance, and honeyed secretions, 
and are very attractive to insects; but 
they do not visit and thus carry pollen 
to the female flowers at all. Using the 


argument of the other side, this should 
prove that color, fragrance, and honeyed 
secretions were not made for fertiliza- 
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tion baits, This was an important paper, 
and called out strong discussion, The 
same author related his success in pro- 
curing hybrids by spliiting and uniting 
buds of different kinds, and then graft- 
ing the united pieces. He tried this 
with united halves of red astrachan and 
Bhode Island greening apples. Three of 
these grafts grew out of twelve. Two 
have fruited. Both are distinct from 
each other, and from both of their par- 
ents, 

Prof. E. S. Morse, Vice-President of 
the section which includes natural his- 
tory,delivered a long address on the ‘‘ De- 
velopment Theory,”’ taking the strongest 
ground in its support. After a careful 
review of the growth of this theory, he 
laid great stress upon the gradual ex- 
pansion in brain size and brain ratio 
of the animals, as proved by the fossil 
skulls examined by Prof. Marsh. Ho 
has shown that the animals of the earli- 
est Eocene formation have brains so 
small that they may bo likened to those 
of a serpent, and relatively so diminu- 
tive that they can be passed through the 
neural cavity of the backbone. As we 
go upward in the strata the size of the 
brain steadily increases. Its develop- 
ment in the monkey tribe is regarded as 
the means by which those animals wero 
enabled to escape from the carnivora that 
then abounded; and intellect even in that 
era became superior to brute force. In 
respect to man, the necessity of care dur- 
ing the period of infancy was strongly 
dwelt upon; and it was shown that the 
long period during which young human 
beings have to be supported and cared 
for lies at the foundation of the family 
and of social life. Asa natural sequence 
to these premises he declared that the 
brutality of the Turks is not due to total 
moral depravity, but to the unconquer- 
ed inheritance of animal nature; and 
that criminals should be confined in 
such a way as to prevent the propagation 
of their kind. 

Captain Powell, who has explored with 
such success tho territory of the great 
Colorado cajion, contributed a valuable 
paper on Indian mythology, which made 
important additions to the systematiza- 
tion of the savage beliefs. He said that 
in the study of the mythology of any 
race of people we discover (1) that they 
have a cosmology or cosmism; #. ¢., & 
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theory of worlds and an explanation of 
the universe; (2) a theism embracing a 
class of personages with extra-human 
powers; (3) a body of fable lore concern- 
ing the words and actions of the gods; 
(4) a religion explaining the relation be- 
tween gods and men. A knowledge of 
all these four classes of facts is requisite 
to an acquaintance with a given mythol- 
ogy. ‘The American Indians have a 
cosmism; that is, a system of worlds, 
They have fetich gods, animal gods, 
hero gods, and nature gods. 

The officers of the Association for 
1877 are: President, Prof. Simon New- 
comb, of Washington; Vice-President of 
Section A, Prof. E. C. Pickering, of Bos- 
ton; Vice-President of Section B, Prof. 
O. C. Marsh, of New Haven; Secretary, 
Prof. A. P. Grate, of Buffalo. 

AUGUST WEATHER. 

Tre most noticeable features of the 
month are: the movements of the low 
pressure areas; the high mean tempera- 
tures in the northern, central, and eastern 
districts; the small total rainfalls in the 
northeastern districts, with resulting 
droughts and numerous, extensive, and 
destructive forest fires; the grasshoppers 
in the northwestern States and Terri- 
tories. 

Areas of High Pressure.—Seven have 
crossed the northern sections of the 
country during the month. As the in- 
tervals between their passage were com- 
paratively short, the periods of warm 
weather, caused by the movement of the 
Jow pressure areas, were generally of short 
duration, excepting for the Gulf States. 

Areas of Low Pressure.—The centres of 
the barometric depressions, after appear- 
ing in the upper Missouri valley, have 
generally taken a northeastward course 
into Canada, and further to the north- 
ward than during previous Augusts. 
The result has been a diminution in the 
rainfall in the northern, central, and 
eastern districts. Frequently, while the 
main disturbances have continued almost 
stationary in the extreme northwest, as 
well as during their progress northeast- 
ward, minor depressions have been de- 
veloped and sent out to the eastward or 
southeastward, which have produced se- 
vere thunder-storms, while others have 
moved southward toward Texas, and 
gradually disappeared. 

45 
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Temperature.— 

Minimum. Maximum, 
eee 46 deg. 93 deg. 
AMiautts CUy......cccecces Ss Ss = 
RMATABD. « « c'0ssc08s00ss0e0 7o vr 
Dsishesecens eseanes _ © 6 
aes a“ 106 “ 
Sidr c0ne scaseandses 6 wy * 
Capo May — ied 
Chicago : 4 “ 9 
ind. nomtbacesuen “4C«<* 100 “ 
i nithncsencewanicnd 4 ed 
Jacksonvilie.............. 7 ~8 “ 
Lynchburg...............38 “ ee 
Ee Mad oS “ 
Mount Washington....... 2 “ = * 
New Orleans... ......... — = 9 * 
Sy Hs so cuneedscsccct » 9) 
Philadelphia........... ..56 9 “ 
Virginia City ........0..0. a * g2 * 


The maximum temperatures for Mt 
Washington and Virginia City are the 
highest on record for those stations, 
During the first part of the month, at the 
4:35 p. M. (Washington time) observa- 
tions, the temperature frequently ranged 
from 100 deg. to 114 deg. at the stations 
in western Texas, along the Rio Grande 
river, while in Arizona the readings va- 
ried between 100 deg. and 111 deg. At 
Fort Duncan, Texas, 2 P. m., 2d, the 
temperature reached 113 deg. It fell at 
Rockford, Iowa, from 83 deg., at 1 P. M., 
to 68 deg., at 2 Pp. m., on the 18th; at 
Leavenworth, from 90 deg. to 68 deg., in 
half an hour, on 19th; at Memphis, from 
92 deg. to 79 deg., in fifteen minutes, on 
22d; at Riley, Illinois, decided fall from 
24th to 25th, the mean of latter having 
been 18 deg. lower than that of former, 
at Cresswell, Kansas, fall of 40 deg. on 
the 24th, and 41 deg. on the 31st. 

Ice and Destructive Frosts have been 
reported as follows, viz.: morning of the 
10th at Coalville, Utah, frost injuring 
wheat and potato tops; 21st, near Fort 
Huron, Michigan, frost damaging crops; 
26th, at Pembina, frost injuring vegeta- 
tion; 31st, at Coalville, frost and first 
skim of ice. July 8, a severe frost oc- 
curred at Carson City, Nevada, freezing 
vegetables. Snow at Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, Pike’s Peak, and Mt. Washington. 

Rainy Days.—The number of days on 
which a greater or less quantity of rain 
fell averages as follows: New England, 
New York, and northern Pennsylvania, 
4; South Atlantic and southern portion 


of the Middle States, 12; Ohio valley,, 


Tennessee, and Eastern Gulf States, 15; 
Western Gulf States, Upper Lako region, 
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and western portion of Lake Erie, 11; 
Northwest, 12. 

Verifications. —T he average of verifica- 
tions for the whole country is 87.25 per 
cent. For the weather, 85.88; wind di- 
rection, 92.33; temperature, 88.62; ba- 
rometric changes, 82.20 per cent. have 
been obtained. There were four omis- 
sions to predict out of 3,720, or 0.1 per 
cent, 





THE GRASSHOPPER CAMPAIGN. 

Muca as has been written about the 
grasshopper and his visitation of the Mis- 
souri region, we think the following suc- 
cinct account of his habits, taken from 
the yearly report of Prof. Riley, State 
Entomologist to Missouri, will be inter- 
esting: ‘‘The great bulk of these young 
hatched out about the middle of April, 
but others kept on hatching even up to 
the time when the first hatched got 
wings, so that up to the 1st of June they 
were met with of all sizes, from the new- 
ly hatched to the winged. So long as 
provision sufficed for them on their 
hatching grounds they remained almost 
stationary, and created but little general 
apprehension, although many farms on 
bottom lands and fields adjacent to tim- 
ber were overrun with them. As soon, 
however, as the supply of food in these 
situations was exhausted, they com- 
menced to migrate, frequently in bodies 
a mile wide, devouring as they advanced 
all the grass, grain, and garden truck in 
their path. The migrating propensity 
was in no instance that came to my 
knowledge developed till after the first 
molt. [The insect undergoes molting 
five times.] Upto that time they were 
content to huddle in warm places, and 
lived for the most part on weeds, and es- 
pecially on the common dog fennel or 
mayweed (Maruta). : 

‘*The young locusts display gregarious 
instincts from the start, and congregate 
in immense numbers in warm and sunny 
places. They thus often blacken the 
sides of houses or the sides of hills—the 
prevailing tint of the mass during the 
first and second larval stages being a dull, 
deep gray. They remain thus huddled 


together during cold, damp weather. 
“Their power for injury increases 
with their growth. At first devouring 
the vegetation in particular fields and 
patches in the vicinity of their birth- 
places, they gradually widen the area of 
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their devastation until at last they 
devour every green thing over extensive 
districts. Whenever they have thus de- 
vastated a country they are forced to 
feed upon one another, and perish in im- 
mense numbers from debility and starva- 
tion. This increase in destructiveness 
continues until the bulk of the locusts 
have undergone their larval molts and 
attained the pupa state. The pupa, be- 
ing brighter colored, with more orange 
than the larva, the insects now look, as 
they congregate, like swarms of bees, 
From this time on they begin to decrease 
in numbers, though retaining their rav- 
enous propensities. They die rapidly 
from disease, and from the attacks of 
natural enemies, while a large number 
fall a prey, while in the helpless condi- 
tion of molting, to the cannibalistic pro- 
clivities of their own kind. Those that 
acquire wings rise in the air during the 
warmer parts of the day, and wend their 
way as far as the wind will permit to- 
ward their native home in the northwest. 
They mostly carry with them the germs 
of disease, or are parasitized, and wher- 
ever they settle do comparatively little 
damage. 

‘The young insects move, as a rule, 
during the warmer hours of the day only, 
feeding, if hungry, by the way, but gen- 
erally marching in a given direction 
until toward evening. ‘They travel in 
schools or armies, in no particular direc- 
tion, but purely in search of food—the 
same school often pursuing a different 
course one day to that pursued the day 
previous. On this point the experience 
of last spring is conclusive; and while 
the bulk of the testimony as to their ac- 
tions, when hatching out in States further 
north and west, is to the effect that the 
prevailing direction taken is south or 
southeast, the prevailing direction taken 
last spring, in Missouri, as gathered from 
the reports of numerous correspondents, 
was northward, sometimes a little to the 
east, at others to the west. I have, 
while travelling along a road, often seen 
them marching in one direction to the 
left, and in the opposite direction to the 
right of me. They were more often no- 
ticed going against than with the wind, 
and, as they approached maturity, they 
seemed disposed to gather into more 
compact masses and prefer to advance in 
a northerly direction. 

‘Having often watched the young in- 
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sects on their travels and carefully timed 
them, I have concluded that when about 
half grown they seldom move at a greater 
rate than three yards a minute, even 
when at their greatest speed over a tol- 
erably smooth and level road, and not 
halting tofeed. They walk three-fourths 
this distance and hop the rest. Two 
consecutive hops are seldom taken, and 
any individual one may be run down and 
fatigued, by obliging it to hop ten or 
twelve times without rest. 

“The idea that the young hoppers 
were led in their marches by so-called 
‘kings’ or ‘queens’ was very preva- 
lent last spring. It is, however, quite 
unfounded. Certain iarge locusts be- 
longing to the genera Acridium and 
@Jipoda hibernate in the full grown, 
winged state, and not in the egg state, 
like the Rocky mountain species. Al- 
ways with us, their presence was simply 
more manifest last spring, when the face 
of the earth was bare. Hopping with 
the others or falling into ditches with 
them, they gave rise to this false notion, 
and it is an interesting fact as showing 
how the same circumstances at times 
give rise to similar erroneous ideas in 
widely separate parts of the world, that 
the same idea prevails in parts of Europe 
and Asia. 

‘* The two species which are most often 
thus found with the young locusts and 
supposed from their size and conspicuity 
to be guides, are the American Acri- 
dium (Acridium Americanum, Drury), 
and the coral-winged locust (Gidipoda 
pluenicoptera, Germ.). The former is 
our largest and most elegant locust, the 
prevailing color being dark brown, with 
a broad, pale yellowish line along the 
middle of the back when the wings are 
closed. The coral-winged locust is also 
an elegant species, the colors being 
brown-black, brick-yellow inclining to 
brown, and a still paler whitish-gray.”’ 

The young, wingless hoppers travel 
only during the hotter portion of the 
day, say six hours on the average, and as 
their unfledged existence lasts from six 
to eight weeks, they would be able to hop 
somewhat less than thirty miles if they 
marched constantly and always in one 
direction. But as they rest for days at 
a time, and hop about in all directions, 
they rarely travel more than five miles 
from their birthplace before getting their 
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wings. When that takes place they rise 
in vast numbers, and fly in a northwest- 
erly direction. This takes them to the 
Rocky mountains, which Prof. Riley 
considers to be their home. If his hy- 
pothesis is true, their return is one of the 
marvels of instinct. The parents leave 
the mountains, and lay their eggs in the 
soil of the Mississippi valley. After a 
winter's rest these produce the wingless 
hoppers, which in time obtain wings and 
the instinct to seek the home from which 
their parents came, Their least speed in 
tolerably calm weather is eight to ten 
miles an hour, and their daily flight muy 
be one hundred miles. Their return was 
anything but triumphant. So many had 
been destroyed by parasites, fatigue, and 
human warfare, that Prof. Riley thinks 
they will not for many years multiply 
so prodigiously again, or advance so far 
eastward. 


A piscovery of nickel ores is reported 
from Spain; but the richness given, 9 
per cent., throws a doubtful air upon the 
story. 


Tue old industry of collecting and 
burning kelp or seaweed is kept up on a 
large scale in France. In one district 
200 furnaces are at work. 


Tue dyeing of animals is now quite a 
common branch of the dyer’s art. Some 
time ago a French lady, of the kind that 
choose notoriety, drove in Paris four 
gray horses dyed a brilliant magenta. 


Reports from Iceland speak of boister- 
ous weather within the Arctic circle, 
large quantities of field ice coming south- 
ward. This is considered favorable to 
the prospects of the English polar expe- 
dition. 


Scuiasstne reasons that as with a 
given tension of ammonia vapor in the 
air hot or warm water dissolves less than 
cold water, the tropical waters must 
leave a larger proportion of atmospheric 
ammonia undissolved than waters of arc- 
tic seas. This partially accounts for the 
greater luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
the atmosphere being richer in this gase- 
ous manure, which is precipitated by cold 
rains or dew. 
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Dr. Farneswortn, of Iowa, thinks 
that the present Indians are a remnant 
of the same race that built the mounds. 
His opinion is based upon a study of the 
anatomical structure and modes of burial 
of the two races, 


Ir is proposed to utilize the almost in- 
numerable artesian borings in this coun- 
try for an examination into the tempera- 
ture of the earth and the law of its in- 
crease. The work will be done under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian. 


‘* Nature” says that the attendance 
at the Museum of Natural History in 
Central Park, New York, which amounts 
to 13,600 visitors per week, is 2,000 
greater than the average weekly attend- 
ance to the entire collections in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 


Parts of Switzerland have suffered 
very severe storms. In one night 12.4 
inches of rain fell at Zurich, which is 
more than the fall of any entire month 
since 1863. The snows melted at the 
same time, and from these two causes 
Lako Constance rose ten feet. 


VALUABLE discoveries have been made 
in Rome near the monument of Minerva 
Medica. Paintings Which are thought to 
be of the Augustan age have been un- 
covered ina columbary. At the capitol 
a ground plan, supposed to be that of 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, has 
beon found. 


Tue volcano of the Island of Reunion 
is very active. Almost every year it 
sends out streams of lava, which often 
reach nearly to the sea, and once in 
every six or eight years an eruption more 
violont than usual sends a stream to the 
ocean, into which it falls from a height 
of nearly 3,000 feet. 


Tue mining products of New South 
Wales in 1874 amounted ts £39,220, 472. 
Of this gold contributed £30,656,246, 
coal 6,565,328, tin 866,461, copper 807,- 
476, oil shale 77,216, silver 77,216, iron 
15,434, and antimony 897 pounds ster- 
ling. The coal product was 1,304,567 


tons, and oil shale 96,141 tons. 
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THERE is sai to be a paper church 
actually existing near Berlin, which can 
contain nearly one thousand persons. It 
is circular within, octagonal without. 
The reliefs outside and statues within, 
the roof, ceiling, the Corinthian capitals, 
are all papier maché, rendered waterproof 
by saturating in vitriol, lime water, 
whey, and white of eggs. 


Evcatyptus Guiosuuvs, the growth of 
which is said to prevent malaria, is a 
very rapid grower. Three years ago M. 
Cortambert, of Hyeres in the south of 
France, planted 2,000 seedlings a few 
inches high over one hectare of land. 
The trees are now about thirty feet high, 
the stems having a circumference of 
about fourteen inches at three feet from 
the ground. 


Tue compensations for losses by cclli- 
sions on the Great Eastern Railway of 
England in seven years, 1868-1875, havo 
been to passengers, £269,162; for goods, 
£90,783; total, £359,945. During tho 
same period the gross earnings have been 
£36, 782,393. The losses by this species 
of accident have been 1 per cent. of the 
gross earnings, in addition to the dam- 
age suffered by the line. 


A New departure in condensing en- 
gines has been made by Mr. R. M. Mar- 
chant’s plan of pumping the saturated 
steam back into the boiler without con- 
densing it. The exhaust steam from tho 
cylinders is immediately repumped into 
the boiler, thus saving the heat which is 
now thrown away. The apparatus has 
been tried on an 80-horse-power engine 
in Plymouth Dockyard, England, 


In the Mexican department of the 
main Exhibition building at Philadelphia 
is a beautiful mantelpiece of so-called 
Mexican onyx, for which the Emperor of 
Germany has paid $3,000. If the stone 
were a true onyx, it could not be made 
for such a price, but it is really a veined 
alabaster which takes a fine polish. Its 
composition is carbonic acid 43.52, lime 
50.10, magnesia 1.40, ferrous oxide 4.10, 
manganous oxide 0.22, water 0.60, silica 
traces. If onyx, it would be composed 
mainly of silica. 
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Ir the Earl of Albemarle makes it plain 
upon every page of his Memoirs* that 
he has not played an important part in 
public life, he also shows that his life has 
been spent among witty and agreeable peo- 
ple to whose acquaintance this volume 
introduces us. If he has not been great 
himself, he can tell us of great men, and 
in doing so he very often shows the brute 
side of people who ought to be refined. 
When a boy, he was placed in the very 
focus of the fierce quarrels which raged 
in the household of the regent, after- 
ward George IV. His grandmother, 
Lady de Clifford, was governess of the 
young Princess Charlotte, then expected 
to become the Queen of England. George 
Keppel, as the future earl was then 
named, was for three years the most con- 
stant playmate of this Princess whose 
tragic death has thrown around her mem- 
ory a kind of affectionate mist that merci- 
fully obscures a character and disposition 
which were perhaps too much like her 
mother’s to be really fine. Her playmate 
had good reason to know her well. One of 
her fancies (he says)was to ape the manners 
of aman. On these occasions she would 
double her fists and assume an attitude 
of defense that would have done credit 
to a professed pugilist. What I disliked 
in her when in this mood, was her fond- 
ness for exercising her hands upon me in 
their clenched form. Indeed, the young 
Princess treated the young lord with all 
the rigors of feudal sovereignty. He 
was her personal vassal, and he seems to 
be proud of the relation. One anecdote 
will show both the character of the mis- 
tress and the sorrows of the servitor: 

Soon after her arrival at Earl’s Court I happen- 
ed to pass outside the gates. I was asked by the 
bystanders, ‘‘ Where is the Princess?" I told 
her how desirous the people were to have a sight 
of her. ‘‘They shall soon have that pleasure,” 
was the reply. Slipping out of the garden gate 
into the road, she ran in among the crowd from 
the rear, and appeared more anxious than any 
one to have a peep at the Princess. I would fain 
have stopped her, but she was in boisterons spi- 
rits and would have her own way ; she proceeded 

* “Fifty Years of My Life.’ By Groner Tuom- 
—_ of Albemarle. New York: Henry Holt 


to the stable entrance, saddled and bridled my 
father’s hack herself, and armed with the groom's 
heavy riding whip, led the animal through the 
subterranean passage to the garden gravel walk, 
She now told me to mount. I, nothing loth, 
obeyed. But before I could grasp the reins, or 
get my feet through the stirrup leathers, she gave 
the horse a tremendous cut with the whip on the 
hind quarters. Off set the animal at full gallop, 
I on his back, or rather on his neck, holding on 
by the mane and roaring lustily. The noise only 
quickened his pace. I clung on until I came in 
front of the drawing-room windows, when the 
brute threw his heels in the air, and sent me fly- 
ing over his head. At the same moment the 
Princess emerged from the rose bushes, panting 
for breath. She had hoped by making a short 
cut to intercept the horse and its rider before 
they came into view. Mycries brought the whole 
family on to the lawn. Of course the Princess 
got a tremendous scolding from Lady de Clifford. 
This she was used to, and took coolly enough. 
Unluckily for her, up came my father, in whose 
good graces she was desirous to stand high. By 
looks rather than words he expressed his disap- 
probation. In a short time quiet was restored, 
and my people returned to the house. But no 
sooner were the Princess and I alone egain than 
the heavy riding whip was once more put into re- 
quisition, and she treated my father’s son exact- 
ly as she had just been treating my father’s horse. 


If this hoyden really developed into the 
gracious and lovely Princess Charlotte, 
the hope of a nation, as she is described by 
historians affected by her plaintive lot, a 
wonderful metamorphosis took place in 
her. Withali due respect to the historians, 
suchachange is almost impossible. Lord 
Albemarle describes her as a boisterous, 
froward, and wayward girl, full of life, 
with erratic tendencies that bring her 
mentally disordered mother strikingly to 
remembrance. Her good qualities were 
generosity and an affectionate disposi- 
tion, but of discipline she shows hardly a 
trace from the time when she was twelve 
years old up to her State visit to the 
royal chapel, just before her marriage, 
when, as she knelt, she telegraphed (prob- 
ably by winking) her recognition to her 
old playmate, just returned from soldier- 
ing on the continent, and established in 
the peer’s seat. Her rank and its privi- 
leges intensified her faults. Supercilious- 
ness does not seem to have had a place in 
her frank disposition, but she was down- 
right rude and insolent to those in whose 
charge she was placed, and she lorded it 
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finely over her playmates. The latter 
seem to have been maintained in sweet- 
meats by gifts from her princely purse 
(her allowance was ten guineas a month), 
and she certainly abused them as round- 
ly as if they were her slaves. Lord Al- 
bemarle had the opportunity of giving us 
a glimpse of another royal princess, of 
greeter fame than Charlotte, and it is a 
more agreeable picture: 


One of my occupations of a morning, while 
waiting for the Duke, was to watch from the win- 
dow the movements of a bright, pretty little girl, 
seven years of age. She was in the habit of wa- 
tering the plants immediately under the window. 
It was amusing to see how impartially she di- 
vided the contents of the watering pot between 
the flowers and her own little feet. Her simple 
but becoming dress contrasted favorably with the 
gorgeous apparel now worn by the little damscls 
of tie rising generation—a large straw hat and a 
suit of white cotton; a colored fichu around the 
neck was the only ornament she wore. The 
young lady I am describing was the Princess Vic- 
toria, our present gracious sovereign, whom God 
preserve ! 


Like every writer of life as it was at 
that day, our author bears testimony to 
the fearful brutality which the English 
people were so proud of for s2veral gen- 
erations, under the name of fagging. 
Imagine a gentleman’s son of nine years 
of age, rising at daybreak, brushing his 
master’s clothes, cleaning several pairs 
of shoes for him, going to ‘‘the pump in 
Great Dean's Yard for hard water for his 
teeth, and to the cistern at Mother 
Grant’s for soft water for his hands and 
face’; then washing himself and study- 
ing until eight o'clock; from eight to 
nine in school, and from nine to ten get- 
ting a good breakfast for his master and 
a poor one for himself. The system 
which Englishmen defended so stoutly as 
the only one suited to the making of 
manly character has mostly passed away, 
and it is safe to say that the mental re- 
quirements demanded of schoolboys now 
are such as make the scuilery work to 
which Lord Albemarle and all of his gen- 
eration were doomed impossible. There 
is neither time nor strength for it. Lord 
Albemarle’s book is not in any sense 
an important one, but it is thoroughly 
easy, fresh, and agreeable. As a sol- 
dier, member of Parliament, and secreta- 
ry to Lord John Russell, his life has not 
been remarkable. He made the Water- 
loo campaign at the age of sixteen, and 
subsequently saw many years of military 
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service in various parts of Europe. It 
was as a military traveller that he made 
the two journeys across the Balkan 
mountains, and from India to England 
by way of Persia and Russia. These 
were novel routes in the first quarter of 
this century, and are not common even 
now. He speaks with satisfaction of the 
confirmation which every year’s experi- 
ence brings to his judgment of the Turk- 
ish character. When he went to the 
Baikan in 1829 there was an impression 
that the Turks retain the capacity for 
civilization and political greatness. He 
was able to expose its incorrectness to his 
own satisfaction at least. Lord Albe- 
marle discreetly closes his recollections 
with the year 1854. After his entrance 
to the army we have a narrative which, 
though.agrecable, does not differ in chur- 
acter from that of other pleasant racon- 
teurs. He moved in the good society of 
England and of Europe, and he tells us 
the good things he heard and the amus- 
ing ones he saw, with grace and ease. 
He does not require exaggeration to 
make his stories effective, nor slunder to 
give smack to his gossip. This style of 
writing seems to be particularly well 
suited to his experience and tastes. Hoe 
shows the refinement of a gentleman, but 
no especial culture in any one direction. 
Indeed, his book is really remarkable, for 
such a work, in the unusual absence of 
literary people from its scenes, Its wit 
is not that of professional jokers so much 
as that which comes at times, though 
not all the time, from cultivated men. 
The names which occur so often as to be 
hackneyed, in most books of this kind, 
are not here. But though the whole of 
these recollections of fifty years are plea- 
sant, and attractively told, the most in- 
teresting and the really distinctive part 
of them is that which narrates the events 
of his childhood. This is quite excep- 
tional. Boyhood reminiseences of the 
ordinary kind are neatly satirized by 
Thackeray, who is usually careful to 
mention how his heroes were bottled, 
then breeched, and then sent to school. 
But Lord Albemarle’s association with 
the ‘illustrious young lady ” who pound- 
ed, and whipped, and tipped him, and 
who, if she had fived, would have been 
perhaps a different queen than England 
now has, gives his early life an interest 
that is heightened by the judicious way 
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in which the narrative is told. Lord 
Albemarle is the nephew of the fa- 
mous Admiral Keppel, who was so suc- 
cessful as a commander and so popular 
as a politician. It was he against whom 
George III. personally electioneered in a 
style that has not yet disappeared from 
political manners. Entering the shop of 
a silk merchant, he muttered in his pecu- 
liar way, ‘‘The Queen wants a gown, 
wants agown. No Keppel, no Keppel !” 
The author's very existence is the result 
of peculiar circumstances which Prof. 
Huxley would do well to place among 
his illustrations of the causes that effect 
natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. In the year 1770 three Albe- 
marles, one bearing the title, another be- 
ing admiral, and the third a general, were 
unmarried and expected to remain so, 
leaving their accumulated honors and 
wealth to the son of the fourth brother, 
who wasabishop. But the bishop’s wife 
was Horace Walpole’s niece, and had that 
gentleman's ‘‘ waywardness of temper.”’ 
At all events she offended her brothers- 
in-law so much that though she had a 
son they determined to cut him off, and 
tossed up to see who should marry. 
Lord Albemarle won the toss, proposed 
to Anne Miller, and two years after Icft 
her a widow with a boy four months old. 
This boy, perhaps to make up for his 
father’s delay, hastened into matrimony 
at the age of twenty. His bride was six- 
teen, and parentage came to them before 
either one attained a legal majority. 
When their child was born the family 
consisted of three infants, in the legal 
sense, 





“Tue Three Brides ”* is chiefly re- 
markable for the singular structure of 
the story. The wives of three brothers 
reach the house of their husband’s moth- 
er on the same day, They are all stran- 
gers to each other, and to their new 
mother and new brothers as well! This 
is certainly an ingenious method of bring- 
ing characters on the scene without be- 
ing obliged to account for their child- 
hood and courtship, but it is not free 
from absurdity. The situation is forced, 
and, as might be expected, the inter- 
course of three ‘‘best women in the 


*“The Three Brides.” By Caantotre M. 
Yoner. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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world” is beset with quarrels. The 
meeting of such superlatives realizes the 
old problem, ‘* What would happen if an 
irresistible force encountered an immova- 
ble obstacle ?” But from this novel sit- 
uation the author has not drawn much 
besides commonplace scenes and tedious 
conversations. ‘There is an irrepressible 
femininity in every line. This would be 
no objection, but a very strong attrac- 
tion, if it were feminine grace, or apt- 
ness, or insight that gave tone to the 
work. But the character is merely in its 
externals. We see the petticoat, but the 
attractiveness that should go with it is 
absent. 
—Dr. Holland’s ‘‘book of briefs”* 
shows how essentially religious ‘‘ Serib- 
ner’s Monthly” is in its editorial depart- 
ment. The “briefs” are those short ar- 
ticles which appear in that periodical un- 
der the title “‘Topics of the Time.” 
While almost every attempt to found a 
secular publication on the religious basis 
has resulted in disastrous failure, or 
the establishment of feeble periodicals, 
supported by the mistaken charity of 
deceived philanthropists, Dr. Holland 
has transformed the  semi-religious 
‘** Hours at Home,” of small circulation, 
into the interesting and popular ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly,” without destroying its 
religious tone. The monthly has pros- 
pered in his hands, not because of but 
in spite of the fact that it is the religious 
magazine of America, The lack of support 
which other religious magazines have to 
mourn, and which they all have mourned 
without exception, the failure of such ef- 
forts to found a religious daily paper as 
the ‘‘ World,” the *‘ Sun ” (which was once 
the subject of a religious transformation), 
and the ‘‘ Witness,” and the usual finan- 
cial weakness of the religious press, have 
all cast a stigma upon religious periodi- 
cals. Their failure is predicted from their 
beginning. Dr. Holland deserves credit 
for escaping this failure. He has made 
‘*Seribner’s”” the most religious popular 
magazine in this country, and we pre- 
sume in the world. It is clothed upon 
with the moral view of things. It takes 
the religious bearings of topics both de- 
signedly and without design, by the 
mere habit of its editor’s mind. Herein 
*“ Everyday Topics. A Book of Briefs.” By 


J. G. Hotuanp. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. $1.75. 
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lies its good fortune above other religious 
publications, It is unconsciously reli- 
gious. No pious professions are made, 
and it is quite probable that Dr. Holland 
has never intended to make the magazine 
an expression of the pious force in our 
society. That has come naturally. He 
cannot write in any but the moralizing 
vein. We cannot say that these ‘‘ briefs” 
commend themselves to our own taste. 
They are too much like foetal sermons, 
When humorous, or lively, or acute— 
and sometimes these agreeable qualities 
are met with—they are so in a too delib- 
erate fashion. But in spite of what 
would seem to be a prime defect in such 
‘*Easy Chair” literature, the enforced 
morality of Dr. Holland’s articles finds a 
sympathetic response in the taste of the 
people. ‘‘Scribner’s’’ has a large circu- 
lation, and deserves it because more than 
perhaps any other American magazine, 
it responds to the average sentiment, 
which in this country is essentially reli- 
gious. 

—Considered on its merits, ‘‘Oakum 
Pickings’’* has little to recommend it. 
It is as rough as the material from 
which it takes its name. Mr. Phil- 
lips’s personages are mostly of the kind 
called ‘‘ bummers,” and the only thing 
that relieves them from a monotony of 
common coarseness is that they are loaf- 
ers in the telegraphic line of life. It 
needs a book like this to show the world 
how large a number of men and women 
are working as telegraphic operators, and 
how strictly individual their life, their 
stories, jokes, and vicissitudes all are. 
—The most daring venture in literature 
that has been made in many a year is 
Mr. Rossitor Johnson’s attempt to 
abridge the standard works of fiction in 
the English language. He has already 
inscribed Scott and Dickens on his ban- 
ner, where, like the skull and crossbones 
on the black flag of the Brunswickers, 
they intimate that there is to be no quar- 
ter, in this case, to genius or learning. 
The idea of tampering with what men 
like these have written was so revolting 
that, in sigid fairness to the editor, we 
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have read the two abridgments of ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe’’ and ‘‘Our Mutual Friend’’* with 
care. If there were anything to be said 
in favor of the way in which he has done 
his task, or in excuse of the work itself, 
we would say it. But there is not, and 
it is impossible that there should be. 
Scott is often discursive, and Dickens 
crowds his stories with characters, but 
neither of them can be “cut” one half 
without completely destroying the pro- 
gress and meaning of the incidents. We 
will say for Mr. Johnson that he is not a 
brutal iconoclast. Hescems half asham- 
ed of his position, and he has done the 
work probably as well as any one can do 
it. But his ‘condensed classics” are 
full of hiatuses, situations that are sur- 
prising because they have not been pre- 
pared for, characters which come and go 
like dissolving views, and have about as 
much substance. The labor which Scott 
expended in placing before us the life of 
England just after the Conquest, as he 
conceived it, is made futile by the hard 
compulsion of excluding all but the story. 
The editor tells us that this series ‘* is not 
intended to raise the question whether 
the works shall be read in this edition or 
in a complete one, but to meet the ques- 
tion whether, in many cases, they shall 
be read in some such edition as this, or 
not read at all?” There can be but one 
answer to the question. Instead of read- 
ing three condensations read one origi- 
nal. Be ignorant of Dickens and read 
Scott, or be ignorant of Scott and read 
Dickens; but we cannot say to any per- 
son, however hurried his life, read mu- 
tilated fragments of Scott's or Dick- 
ens’s stories. It is true that books are 
turned out now in quantities that are 
enormous. The field of fiction is espe- 
cially crowded with authors. Thousands 
of novels and stories are published every 
year, and anything that is likely to sell 
would be translated into English, were it 
written in Siamese or Chaldee. This fe- 
cundity of authors has the disadvan- 
tage that we cannot read all, but it has 
the overpowering advantage that it gives 
us the strongest incentive to avoid the 
trash. The greatest cormorant of books 
cannot devour all that are written. Some 
choice must be made, and the increase of 
books will compel the drawing of lines 
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that are most useful and necessary to be 
drawn. Mr. Johnson's efforts tend to 
counteract this good result of over pub- 
lication. It is a compromise that is un- 
satisfactory in itself and bad in its re- 
sults. 





LANFREY* occupies an unusual posi- 
tion among historians. He devoted him- 
self to writing the life of a man in whom 
he did not believe, and as an iconoclast 
he has won the greatest reputation of any 
Frenchman, The central figure of his 
story, the man who is the life of every ac- 
tion, is not in his eyes a hero, but a ty- 
rant and a villain. The victories of 
French arms are recounted with every 
recognition of the surpassing military 
genius which won them and of the won- 
derful efficiency which pervaded the 
French service during the time of the 
consulate and the first empire. But 
from the day of Jena the _histori- 
an’s hand seems to move reluctant- 
ly as it records the triumphs of his 
countrymen, and he writes more like 
a German than a Frenchman, He sym- 
pathizes with all whom France over- 
threw, and he declares himself the ad- 
mirer not of Napoleon, but of Welling- 
ton! This peculiar frame of mind, from 
which the reader is every way the gainer, 
does not proceed from pettishness, nor 
lack of patriotism, nor lack of national 
feeling. It comes from a radical differ- 
ence of opinion between Lanfrey and 
Napoleon Bonaparte as to what is true 
greatness and what was for the real wel- 
fare of France. The historian con- 
demns the dismemberment of Prussia, the 
second war against Austria, the theft of 
the Spanish crown, and the splendid vic- 
tories which accompanied them, because 
he feels that each of these events 
was a lasting injury to the conquering 
country. The good of France was again 
and again disregarded, in order to injure 
some rival, though often friendly and 
evenallied power. The means of health- 
ful national growth were neglected for the 
personal profit of war. Napoleon made 

‘France a great empire, but for a large 
part of his reign his attention was en- 
tirely taken up by the task of keeping 
his new possessions in subjection, while 

*“ The History of Napoieon the First.” By 
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his minions governed the country of 
which he was nominally the ruler. We 
have said that the reader is the gainer by 
this attitude of the author. He gains 
because this uncompromising distrust of 
Napoleon has made Lanfrey a philosophi- 
cal historian. His theory is that every 
word ever spoken or written by Napoleon 
Bonaparte is presumably a lie! Unable to 
trust the official records, he depends for 
his evidence entirely upon a keen analy- 
sis of Napoleon's correspondence and a 
comparison of the innumerable authori- 
ties which exist upon the most minute 
events of his busy and exciting career, 
His history is one of the most remark- 
able studies of character ever made. He 
examines his subject, not in the spirit 
of the surgeon whe regrets the pain he 
gives, but like the botanist who cuts up 
a stalk or a seed without a thought that 
grief or pain may result. Le gives us a 
portrait that takes wonderful hold upon 
our feeling. He does not represent Na- 
poleon as always a tyrant and nothing 
else, but he places before us a series of 
dissolving views which depict him grad- 
ually unfolding from the mean to the 
tyrant under the influence of the unusu- 
al circumstances of his life. In this third 
volume the ambitious young soldier has 
developed into the tyrant in whom in- 
tense selfishness has swallowed up every 
other feeling. Selfishness, Lanfrey says, 
was the great captain’s chief characteris- 
tic. He wanted to be thought the conquer- 
or of the world, the one spring of every po- 
litical act in Europe. He would sac- 
rifice the wisest plans and most faithful 
services of his servants to this ambition, 
and kept up a show of personal interfer- 
ence that was often damaging to his 
country and to his own power. All wires 
must seem to lead into his hand. The 
historian represents him as a mere 
masquerader, a man whose intellect had 
made him the controlling master of Eu- 
rope, but who would abandon the reality 
of a present sovereign to strut in the 
guise of the colossus of all time. While 
engaged in exhausting attention to prac- 
tical details, his mind revelled in the 
most absurd and artificial conceptions of 
the days of Grecian and Roman gran- 
deur. Rome was his ideal, but not the 
real Rome. It was in his conception 
of what Roman society and character 
were, and almost in this alone, that this 
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typical man of the world betrayed the 
influence of those doctrinaire theories 
which were so popular in France during 
the revolution. As a historian, Lan- 
frey shows many invaluabie qualities. 
His disbelief in the official account of 
events has driven him to a laborious and 
conscientious examination of authorities 
and developed unusual independence of 
judgment. He seems to have struck 
very happily the mean between prolixity 
and insufficient statement. Battles and 
military movements are especially difli- 
cult and dangerous ground to the histo- 
rian who writes for ordinary folk, and 
few they are who escape tedious confu- 
sion or bombastic sputter. But our 
author occupies an unusually favorable 
position toward these movements, for he 
is interested in them only so far as they 
affected Napoleon's conduct or exhibited 
his character. We are therefore spared 
the plodding details, and instead of fol- 
lowing the armies through their counter- 
marches we visit in rapid succession the 
decisive fields, and there are shown only 
the effective portions of the fight. He 
avoids the glowing style which some 
writers have mistaken for eloquence, and 
in its place we have what is much more 
effective, the sustained vigor of an at- 
tack that never tires. For after all 
Lanfrey’s work, solid and valuable as it 
is, viewed as a history merely, is really 
remarkable as a study of human nature. 
He gives us achart of one man’s nature 
in which every feeling, every impulse, 
every passion is carefully traced. Every 
act is there, the mean and the powerful, 
the petty and the grand, each noted 
with equal care, and the indignation 
which the author takes no pains to conceal 
gives life and interest to his narrative. 
This may not be the only way to makea his- 
tory of Napoleon interesting to the pres- 
ent generation, but it is the best way. 
The bare facts of his carcer are settled, 
or so nearly settled that only professed 
students of history care to question them. 
But the strange and exacting nature of 
the man who made himself an Emperor 
is still a lively and fertile subject for 
study. It is not often such works are 
written. They are few who know how 
to write them. Whether we sympathize 
with Lanfrey’s extreme criticism or not, 
his history has great value. The entire 
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meaning of events into prominence. 
Through the whole of this third volume 
runs a thread which in Lanfrey’s view 
leads us to a fair understanding of 
Napoleon's method. The conquest of 
Italy supplied him with means to over- 
throw Prussia; the exactions from the 
Prussians the means of winning his second 
war with Austria. Then, wishing to con- 
quer Russia, he stole Spain for no pur- 
pose but to use her wealth. This was the 
essence of his scheme for conquering Eu- 
rope: make one conquered country pay 
for the assault on another. France was 
to have the glory, and Napoleon the pow- 
er; but the slaves of his victories were 
to pay the cost of their own subjugation. 
—The last volume of Mr. Freeman’s im- 
portant work* consists of a number of 
separate papers each on some leading top- 
ics suggested by the course and results of 
the Norman Conquest. He lovesto trace 
out the process by which the foreign 
conqueror, and the dynasty which he 
founded, became the conservator of the 
polity and habits of the people he over- 
threw; an apparent anomaly due to 
the fact that William’s claim to the 
English throne was based on English 
law, and it was therefore his cue to 
maintain and defend the system from 
which he nominally derived his rights. 
The effect of the Conquest was to 
strengthen and energize tendencies which 
were already slowly working in England. 
It was a success because the newcomers 
were better able to push on the work 
than the English themselves: and it was 
this transfusion of new energy that 
placed the English so much in advance 
of continental nations. Without it, says 
Mr. Freeman, they might have slumber- 
ed on till they woke to find themselves 
under a despotism like that of France, 
or an oligarchy like that of Denmark. 
One thing, however, underwent a com- 
plete change in consequence of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and a change that was a 
loss. That is the language, and Mr. Free- 
man, fresh from the reading of old works 
which have so strongly affected his own 
style, laments the disappearance of the 
noble and vigorous old English tongue. 
It was a language sufficient to itself, 
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and had it been retained in its purity, it 
might have had a much greater influence 
upon the world than the composite 
tongue which the great colonizing nation 
has carried over the world. Mr. Free- 
man cannot forbear the opportunity of 
pointing out from what slight causes 
this great effect has resulted: ‘‘ Had Ed- 
ward left a son, had Haroid’s soldiers 
kept their post instead of following the 
flying Normans, the sentences which I 
ain now writing might be kept as free 
from words of foreign birth ” as if they 
were German or Danish. Architecture 
was another thing strongly affected by 
the Conquest, but in the sense of im- 
provement. We owe to the Conquest 
some of the best as well as most impos- 
ing examples of Romanesque and Goth- 
ic style. The general character of Mr. 
Freeman's really important work is well 
known. It is the standard to which we 
must all turn. 

—Mr. Freeman’s summary of European 
history* is an extremely useful book, 
and it is a pity that some way of enliven- 
ing it was not found. As it stands it is 
history focussed upon the smallest possi- 
bie surface that can contain it and re- 
main legible. Such a work requires an 
amount of attention that few persons 
find agreeable for more than a few min- 
utes. As a work of reference, a key to 
history, it is good, and would be bet- 
ter with an index. It covers the history 
of Europe from the settlement of Greece, 
and presents a dense mass of facts 
tersely stated. 





Mr. How rts tells us in his preface that 
his life of Mr. Hayes+ is his own enter- 
prise, and has not been adopted by the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency ; 
but we cannot but look upon his under- 
taking this task as a mistake. The 
writer of imagination, the man of grace- 
ful expression and delicate fecling, the 
charming poet, should have nothing to 
do with the platitudes of a hurriedly 
written history of a Presidential can- 
didate. We are not criticising Mr. 
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Hayes. Our author shows us very 
conclusively that he is upright and 
able, fit for office of any sort, and 
with an experience in public affairs that 
should be quite sufficient as a prepara- 
tion for the duties of the Presidency. 
Nor has Mr. Howells lost his skill as a 
writer. He still writes like a gentleman. 
Good taste, reserved commendation, and 
fair statement, together with proofs on 
every page that he is writing from his 
heart, and is not doing campaign hack 
work, are enough to commend his vol- 
ume. These advantages are by no means 
common to campaign historians, and in 
so far as this book possesses them, it 
bears the marks of the culture and abili- 
ty which are expected from this author. 
But the novelist and poet are almost lost in 
thecommonplaces of thestory. Wehave 
now a profounder sympathy for the whole 
race of campaign historians than we ever 
thought it possible to own to. And we 
have no doubt Mr. Howells shares this 
feeling. If he is swamped in the seas of 
platitudinarianism, it is possible that his 
predecessors who have suffered so much 
from the half concealed scorn of their 
fellow men may have been bettcr than we 
thought them. Of the candidate’s his- 
tory there is not much to be said. It 
has been too unexciting to be remarkable. 
We learn that he keeps a journal in which 
the events and thoughts of his life are 
written—a dangerous thing to doin these 
days of the ‘‘ detective press.’’ It seems 
that his first stepping stone to fame was 
an insanity case like that of Mr. Seward’s, 
and like Seward he won it. When the 
war opened he had gained the esteem of 
his neighbors, but had not sought a wider 
field. We have to thank him for refus- 
ing a colonelcy offered by Mr. Lincoln, 
an act of modesty, he being a civilian, 
that deserves well of hiscountry. In the 
war he seems to have done good, though 
not especially important service—was 
under fire about one hundred days, and 
wounded four times. As a State gover- 
nor he has been sensible and hard work- 
ing, and if the extracts here given are 
fair examples of his mental capacities, 
we may expect from him State papers 
which if not great will be at least as 
sound as a just man can make them. We 
may, in short, look for about such a 
President as Lincoln would have made 
without a war. 
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Mr. Turrix’s “California Notes ”* is 
an attempt to furnish the traveller in that 
State with a readable account of its cli- 
mate, resources, scenery, etc. Perhaps 
the feeling that the result is not satis- 
factory is only part and parcel of the dis- 
appointment that follows almost every 
attempt to accurately gauge the “‘ gold- 
en” State, the Eldorado that has excited 
s0 many imaginations, and which is in- 
variably represented by its inhabitants to 
be the most favored region of the globe, 
At all events Mr. Turrill is neither very 
fruitful in information, nor very inter- 
esting iu style. The extraction of gold, 
both its mining and milling, might be so 
described as to give real information of 
a kind that all travellers want, and 
few of them get. The fruit culture, the 
wine making, the irrigation so success- 
fully practised, contain points that de- 
serve description, But our author pre- 
fers to leave the present condition of the 
State to be ascertained by the traveller’s 
own eyes. He takes us back about 240,- 
000 years, when the glaciers began to 
grind up the Pacific slope. On the 
exact condition of the soil before that 
process began (he says it was 2,000 or 
8,000 feet thick, which certainly exceeds 
anything Nature has done since), the river 
system of that day, and other points that 
the traveller is not likely to find out 
without being told, he is very strong. 
That his geology is somewhat reckless, 
and that it is all second hand, are of 
course disadvantages. But Mr. Turrill’s 
complete confidence in the correctness of 
his descriptions will remove the objec- 
tions of those who know nothing of the 
subject. He announces this as a first 
volume. When he gets out another, it 
will be well to confine his efforts to what 
every traveller may expect to sce; with 
concise notes, if he chooses to put them 
in, of what scientific men have really 
decided upon. But even these are not 
necessary to travellers, who expect a 
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guide book to tell them what they can 
personally see and enjoy. These facts, 
given without pretension or poetry, 
should be enough in a State so famed as 
California, both in its historic and pre- 
historic career. 
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— Mr. Brer Harte’s quarrel with the 
critics for their expression of unfavorable 
opinion concerning his ‘‘Two Men of 
Sandy Bar” would be more significant 
were it the first time a similar quarrel 
has arisen over the reception given to 
new plays, which is unfortunately not 
the case. It is in fact particularly no- 
ticed that the appearance of would-be 
‘“* American” plays is invariably followed 
by just such a turmoil. They have all 
been sharply assailed, and if the truth is 
to be told, they have all deserved it. 
The history of ‘‘Saratoga” and of the 
**Gilded Age” was precisely that of the 
**Two Men of Sandy Bar.” Perhaps the 
severest criticism fell on the first-named 
play, and yet ‘‘ Saratoga” had one thing 
most necessary which the other two are 
very deficient in. It had movement. Its 
scenes were well filled. Compare with 
it the “Gilded Age,” or rather let us 
take the play that is just off the boards. 
The plot of this play is not novel. John 
Oakhurst and Sandy Morton are gam- 
blers and comrades. Morton’s father, a 
rich banker of San Francisco, relents 
toward his son and goes in search of him, 
intending to take him back to his home, 
which Oakhurst discovers, and therefore 
palms himself off on the father as his 
son, A year of probation proves too 
much for Oakhurst, and a few days be- 
fore its close he robs the elder Morton 
and loses the money in gambling. But 
on the last day he confesses his crime, 
and the rightful son steps into his place 
amid reconciliations on all sides. Of 
course it is impossible to bring anything 
like sentiment out of this threadbare 
story, and the author seems to have ac- 
cepted the situation without a struggle. 
His sentiment is invariably cheap, and 
there is even a vulgarity about it which 
gives it very decidedly the flavor of those 
appeals to the amphitheatre which are so 
successful in the Bowery theatres. The 
whole strength of his invention is given 
to the reproduction of certain characters 
which he considers to be peculiarly 
American. It is on his success in this 
‘ attempt that his work must be judged, 


for it is hopelessly below criticism in 
every other respect. In character sketch- 
es the work is especially rich and varied, 
We have Oakhurst and Morton, two Cal- 
ifornia miners of the old style; Colonel 
Starbottle (the leading character), a spe- 
cimen of American provincialism; Don 
José Castro, a Mexican gentleman; Hep 
Sing, the Chinaman, and finally threo 
burglars. The female side of the cast 
is simply colorless. Mr. Harte’s genius 
seems to be altogether masculine, and he 
condemns his actresses to simple inanity. 
Taking this assembly in order, Oakhurst 
and Morton are failures, for the simple 
reason that the California miner does not 
lend himself kindly to social life. On 
the stage he is the ordinary ruffian, the 
ordinary clown, or the ordinary gentle- 
man in disguise. There is ao smack of 
California about him. Mr. Harte makes 
Oakhurst a traitor to Morton, and that 
does violence to the tradition of miners’ 
*‘pardnerships.” It destroys the Cali- 
fornia idea in all the California parts of 
the play, and takes away the significance 
of its name. Colonel Starbottle is cer- 
tainly an American character, but he 
does not belong to the Pacific coast. He 
is in every respect a Southerner. The 
lower part of the Mississippi valley is his 
home, and not California, Another de- 
fect in this personage is that he is essen- 
tially a stupid character, instead of a 
funny one. Starbottle is one of ‘those 
tedious eld fools” whom most men avoid 
carefully after the first interview. Mr. 
Robson, however, makes him anything 
but tedious on the stage, and his success 
is no small triumph of careful and judi- 
cious acting. He has taken from the 
real man just those salient peculiarities 
which at once strike the eye, and has left 
out the boorishness which really under- 
lies all this pretension to superiority. In 
so doing he has produced a character 
that is really artificial, but is well adapt- 
ed to the stage. It is not sufficiently 
strong to carry a play along of itself, and 
here is the greatest fault of the ‘Two 
Men of Sandy Bar,” for the play is hard- 
ly more than a pendant to Colonol Star- 
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bottle. The Mexican gentleman is an 
unimportant necessity of the story, but 
the character has been intelligently 
worked out, and those who know Mexi- 
can habits and expressions will appre- 
ciate the slight but entirely characteristic 
hints of them which Mr. Harte gives. 
But why the nondescript and unnatural 
brilliancy of costumes on ali the Mexican 
individuals ? The remaining two classes 
of characters are the least important, and 
the best in the play. The burglar scene 
is utterly artificial, and we believe not 
new, but it is one of the funniest in the 
play. Hop Sing is well drawn by Mr. 
Harte, and well played by Mr. Parsloe, 
and forms the most effective appearance 
of one of the most available race-charac- 
ters which has yet been made in New 
York. Our readers will see that we ac- 
cord the greatest praise to the least im- 
portant characters in the play. We do 
so entirely for the reason that the play 
has no value except as a maker of fun, 
that fun making, whether rational (so 
called) or irrational, is a praiseworthy 
thing, and that the burglars and the 
Chinaman, in proportion to their parts, 
make more fun than any other characters. 


— Tne success of the appeal for con- 
tributions to a relief fund for the wid- 
ows and orphans left by the men who 
fell with Custer is a grateful change 
from the usual failure or half success 
which attends such appeals. The sug- 
gestion was made in the ‘‘ Army and 
Navy Journal” of July 29, and by Oc- 
tober 8 more than $8,000 were sent in 
to the editor of that journal. The pub- 
lished lists of donors show that this 
fund has been provided by the army, 
with some aid from the navy and some 
from civilians at army posts. We can- 
not then look upon the success of this ef- 
fort as an exception to the general rule 
of failure which seems to govern similar 
subscriptions. It is merely to be ranked 
with the happy idea of the New York 
“Times,” which resulted in the organi- 
zation of summer excursions for poor 
children. The widows’ relief fund is a 
charity to the living, not a subscription 
in honor of the dead. Had it been that, 
we doubt whether even the striking cir- 
cuinstances under which a body of soldiers 
equivalent to one per cent. of our military 
force was annihilated would have drawn 
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from our democratic pockets a tenth of 
the money that has been given. This is a 
family subscription, taken up almost en- 
tirely inthearmy. It has come from the 
men who are the best able to judge of the 
true condition in which those fifty widows 
find themselves, at a frontier post hun- 
dreds of miles from a railroad, without the 
means of leaving the fort, and with no 
right to the rations they consume while 
staying there. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it is a significant fact that the army 
has responded to the call with real eager- 
ness. Not only the distant forts and fron- 
tier posts, but even officers travelling in 
France and Russia; not only the high in 
rank, but even the army laundresses, have 
given. From the latter the money comes 
with a good grace, for many of the widows 
of privates are the washerwomen of the 
post from which their husbands started 
out to their last fight. The editor of the 
“Journal” says that the veterans of 
every war in which the regular army has 
been engaged have come forward to re- 
lieve sufferings which they can appreci- 
ate with peculiar force. Even the Sol- 
diers’ Home in Washington, where our 
disabled old men-at-arms are lying up in 
a snug harbor, gave nearly two hundred 
dollars, It is said that there is a way to 
do any conceivable thing if only one has 
the determination needed to find it. 
On the same principle there must be 
some quarter in which an appeal for 
alms for any object whatever will be 
successful. The editor of the ‘‘Jour- 
nal’’ seems to have found the proper 
place to make a request for aid to sol- 
diers. It isin the army. Another sub- 
scription has had about the same success 
as this. It was suggested by the ‘‘ Her- 
ald,” and goes to Savannah for the relief 
of the fever-struck patients and survivors 
of that city. From a glance at the lists, 
it appears to have been mostly subscribed 
by business firms. From these two ex- 
amples we may judge that charity pro- 
jects may be conducted in an essentially 
different way from business undertak- 
ings. The accident insurance company 
reports that its early history was un- 
promising because it undertook to find 
patrons among classes of persons who 
were frequently in danger from acci- 
dents. But it found that workmen 
who were constantly in danger of 
wounds due to their occupations, scout- 
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ed the idea of insuring themselves. 
But a good patronage was obtained from 
those who were not very likely to get 
hurt. Travellers would take a policy 
because travelling is not done frequently 
enough to be a habit. These examples 
show that business came from those who 
were not interested, and charity from 
those who were, 


— Tuoven Prof. Huxley's ingenious, 
if ill judged, use of the term ‘‘ Milton- 
ic theory ” for ‘‘ Mosaic theory” has 
been commented on by most of the pa- 
pers, scientific and secular, we have not 
observed that any one of them has 
brought forward the most obvious and 
important fact connected with that ac- 
count of the creation which is found in 
Genesis. This fact is that it is the oldest 
scientific theory known. It may be 
wrong and ridiculous, or it may even be 
a forgery, considered from a religious 
point of view, and yet none of these de- 
fects should lessen our respect and admir- 
ation of it. Scientific men above all oth- 
ers should be proud of it. If no one 
else in the world cared for it, they should 
be always interested in it as the very be- 
ginning of science. Their present atti- 
tude of attack upon it, and their present 
course, as in Huxley's case, of ridiculing 
it, isentirely wrong. They should of all 
men be its conservators and its faithful 
students. Miss Bulkley in beginning 
her history of science should have begun 
with Moses instead of Thales. It is true 
that the authorship of this theory is dis- 
puted. The Books of the Pentateuch are 
credited to the first Elohist, the second 
Elohist, the Jehovist, and others. But we 
may accept all this doubt, and the asser- 
tion we have made stands unassailed. 
The creation in Genesis is the most an- 
cient scientific thought of man! Of all 
those who dispute over its age no one 
asserts that it is younger than Thales’s 
discovery of the equinoxes and solstices. 
It is this fact which makes the theory re- 
markable. As a God-given exact ac- 
count of the way the world was made it 
is assailable, or would be if we could be 
sure that the rendering of the old Hebrew 
is precisely correct. But as an ema- 
nation of the human mind, this theory is 
so wonderful that if all the facts and 
imaginations of scientific men were to be 
searched for the best basis to a new 
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religion, it is quite probable that the 
Mosaic record would be retained as the 
most advanced we have. Huxley acknow- 
ledged that part of this account is philo- 
sophical, and therefore out of his bounds, 
and this blending of philosophy and sci- 
ence is something which no rival theory 
possesses. The positive knowledge which 
its author shows is also marvellous, as 
sound scientific men have repeatedly told 
us. Take, for instance, the most bril- 
liant example of probable evolution which 
Prof. Huxley discussed and biologists 
know, the relation between reptiles and 
birds as it has been worked out by Marsh 
and others. Compare with that half- 
fledged discovery the assertion of the 
Biblical author that God said, ‘* Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the mov- 
ing creature that hath life, and fowl /” 
Of course such a comparison of present 
knowledge with the language of that old 
record is but far fetched. But the num- 
ber of such correspondences that have 
been found is really surprising. We may 
reject them all, as we may reject all the 
claims that have been made in behalf of 
this theory, and still it deserves our re- 
spect. It is the first and undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable we have. 


— As a whole, Mr. Huxley’s lectures, 
which have just been concluded in New 
York as we write, were not a success. He 
managed to show us how tedious & great 
man can make a great subject. He failed 
to illustrate the lofty humility of science, 
which declares that it asserts only the 
known, and merely states the probable as 
a hypothesis. Instead of that he de- 
clared that the doctrine of evolution is 
now as firmly founded as the Copernican 
theory, but gave only a very fragmenta- 
ry series of proofs to support the asser- 
tion. It is possible he meant to say that 
his pet doctrine is now as firmly founded 
as was the theory of Copernicus up to 
the time of Galileo's discoveries, or at 
some other time long ago. If he means 
anything else, we can only say that his 
head does not rise into that stratum of 
“high and dry air of science” which 
Tyndall talks so much about. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Huxley’s imagination was 
aroused by the work he found already 
done by Americans in illustration and 
proof of the evolution theory. He did 
not seem to be able to get away from 
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American themes in his lectures, That 
was one reason for the disappointment of 
his audience. What they heard was 
neither new nor forcible. Mr. Huxley 
has not taken back with him as much re- 
spect as he enjoyed when he came to us. 
The idol is not broken, but it is nicked 
all round, like Rogers statuettes after 
they have been in service a year or two. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this dis- 
appointment will teach our countrymen 
the value of their own savants. Marsh, 
and Morse, and Newberry can tell us 
more about evolution than Mr. Huxley 
did, and have told it on moro than one 
occasion in a more convincing way. 


— Ir is not often that divorce adds re- 
spectability to a woman, but that seems 
to be the fact in Mrs. Woodhull’s case, 
The papers announce that she has been 
divorced from her second husband, and 
probably most people were surprised to 
learn that there was enough marriage in 
her case to require the services of a 
court. It is true that such an opinion 
would be contrary to all her pretensions, 
but it would be quite harmonious with 
the principles she has. advocated. Tho 
fact is that Mrs. Woodhull’s talk has 
been so bad that people have taken 
it for granted her actions must be 
equally at fault. But now that she has 
sunk so nearly out of sight and the noise 
made by her career is subsiding, the mo- 
tive of that career is becoming plainer. 
It seems to have been entirely merce- 
nary. Mrs. Woodhull has been a cham- 
pion, and it would be hard to find better 
and purer women than those who have 
believed in her. But it is not probable 
that she placed the least value on wo- 
man's rights or wrongs, or cared a penny 
whether the sex advanced or retrograded. 
Her advocacy of that cause bears all the 
marks of a business undertaking. She 
took a good position at first, obtained 
the support of good women, and adver- 
tised herself far and wide. Her enter- 
prise was admirably managed in the start. 
She took just the steps which a good 
business man would take to found a new 
trade. The defect in her scheme seems 


to have been that it was nothing but busi- 
nesstoher. She had no principles, but was 
prepared to advocate whatever would sell. 
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On general grounds there is no objection 
to such a course or to such a champion. 
The best causes profit by just such lead- 
ers, and the cause for which so many 
able women have worked would be help- 
ed by an advocate who studied the wishes, 
not of herself exclusively, but of all wo- 
mankind. She would be an authority 
where others were but doctrinaires. 
Mrs. Woodhull seems to have intended 
something of this kind. Her failure lay 
merely in mistaking the wishes of her 
sisterhood. Without principle herself, 
and bound only to what would pay best, 
she made the mistake of supposing that 
the applause with which she was greeted 
was given to her advocacy of matrimoni- 
al freedom towomen. That, she seemed ° 
to think, was the taking thing in her pro- 
gramme, and she pressed it rapidly toa 
point where no decent woman could fol- 
low her. That it was possible for her to 
progress so far, even in words, of course 
argues the absence of womanly delicacy 
if not of virtue in her, and both men.and 
women have acknowledged the propricty 
of her downfall from a position that, 
even with all its glamour removed, was 
for a short time a very prominent and 
honorable one. The verdict of society 
upon her has been both harsh and just. 
But in spite of her very decided fall, the 
difference between Mrs. Woodhull in 
honor and the same woman in disgrace 
is probably a mere mistake in calculating 
popular feeling. It is an error that 
showed the hollowness of her pretensions, 
but it was merely an error of detail. 


— Brienam Youna has been officially 
declared to be innocent of the Meadow 
Creek massacre. A United States Dis- 
trict Attorney has at length been found 
who prosecuted that great crime asa crimo 
only, and not as the hopeful basis of po- 
litical or social measures. He has se- 
cured the condemnation of John D. Lee 
as a principal actor in the murder of the 
emigrants, and in doing so he distinctly 
informed the jury that he had no evi- 
dence that implicated the authorities of 
the Mormon Church, This may havo 
been shrewd practice before a Mormon 
jury, but for the present we may take his 
statement as true, and give the Mormon 
leader the benefit. 








